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AN ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM.! 


Or the three thousand one hundred and fifty students regis- 
tered in Harvard University this year [1893-94], two thousand ~ 
one hundred and seventy-six are under the charge of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. This faculty is the direct successor of 
that which, until 1890, was known as the Faculty of Harvard 
College. It is, in fact, the same faculty as far as conditions of 
membership are concerned, but it has different and heavier re- 
sponsibilities. The change of name, which makes it seem strange 
to all except recent graduates, was made when the Graduate 
School and Scientific School were placed under its jurisdiction, 
and when all the degrees in Arts or Science conferred by the 
University were intrusted to its care. It is well to remember in 
this discussion that this faculty with all its cares, enlarged not 
only by natural growth but by two important additional trusts, is 
not stronger either in numbers or selection than it would have 
been if it had remained in name and jurisdiction simply the 
Faculty of Harvard College. 

The problem which this paper seeks to discuss is, how this 
single faculty with a simple organization of a few administrative 
officers is to deal effectively with a body of students which num- 
bered six hundred in 1870, which includes nearly two thousand 
two hundred now, and which, ten years hence, may number over 

1 This article was prepared by Mr. Bolles very shortly before his death, 
although the subject had been long in his mind, as earlier drafts of the article 
and as many conversations could testify. It should be stated that Mr. Bolles 
did not claim that the remedy herein suggested is the best ; he was fully aware 
of the difficulty of suggesting any remedy that would be immediately feasible; 
but he hoped to call attention to the grave problem which confronts the Uni- 
versity, and, by promoting discussion, to hasten a solution. — Editor. 
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three thousand ? At present it is assumed that an administra- 
tive officer can perform one duty towards two thousand or three 
thousand students as intelligently as he could, in former years, 
discharge two or three duties towards six hundred students. As 
the University has grown, fewer duties have been assigned to 
certain officers, but relief has not, as a rule, taken the form of 
reducing the number of students to be known and dealt with by 
particular officers. The present Recorder, for example, has 
charge of 2,176 records, where the Registrar in 1870 was re- 
sponsible for only six hundred. It is only by a fiction that the 
Recorder can be assumed to have any personal knowledge of 
even a half of the men whose absences he counts, whose petitions 
he acts upon, and against whose petty delinquencies he remon- 
strates, yet the fiction is maintained while its absurdity keeps on 
growing. From time to time recognition of the feebleness of the 
old system has led to attempts to modify it, and to create officers 
whose jurisdiction should extend over only a reasonable number 
of students. In the spring of 1886 the special students in the 
College were placed under the particular supervision of a Com- 
mittee of the Faculty, and soon after this Committee adopted the 
plan of parceling out its students among its members and mak- 
ing each member an “adviser” for the students assigned to his 
direction. Here was a confession of the inability of the old system 
to govern special students and an engrafting upon it of a new 
and money-saving device. Instead of having new, salaried ad- 
ministrative officers to share duties with the old ones, a group of 
sympathetic members of the Faculty was formed to do well, with- 
out extra pay, what the proper officers could only do inefficiently. 
It is amusing, if not instructive, to remember that an earlier and 
alternative suggestion was to get rid of special students. 

Thanks to the zeal and tact of the Special Student Committee, 
the system of advisers commended itself to the Faculty, and was 
extended to the Freshmen Class, though in a somewhat modified 
form. The Committee of Freshman advisers was not given full 
control over the entering class, in fact it was asked to do little more 
than to supervise the choice of Freshman elective studies, and 
then to keep a friendly eye upon the class during its first year. 
Even this was asked of it more by implication than by specific 
vote. That more was not required of this Committee was due 
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to the impossibility of finding in the Faculty a sufficient number 
of men possessed of the proper qualities of head and heart to do 
as much for the Freshmen as the Special Student Committee was 
doing for its protégés. Even with their simpler duties, some 
members of the Committee of Freshman Advisers have performed 
their task in so perfunctory a way, that in order to strengthen 
its ranks, the Committee has called into it young instructors who 
are not members of the Faculty. Perhaps the wonder is that 
anything higher than perfunctory service should be given in tasks 
of this kind by men who are employed as teachers, and whose 
work as teachers suffers as their administrative cares and burdens 
increase. 

The principal recognition which a possible newer and better 
system of administration has received was given when, in addi- 
tion to Harvard College, the Graduate and Scientific Schools 
were placed in charge of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. At 
that time the sixth statute of the University was amended to 
contain the following : — 

“ A Faculty may, at its discretion, delegate any of its powers relating 
to ordinary matters of administration and discipline, except the power 
to inflict the penalties of dismission and expulsion, to Administrative 
Boards, nominated from among its members by the President, and ap- 
pointed by the Corporation with the consent of the Overseers. Every 
such Board shall be subject to the authority of the Faculty from which 
it is appointed. Any Administrative Board established for Harvard 
College shall consist of not less than fifteen members.” 


Immediately after the adoption of this statute, Administrative 
Boards were appointed to take charge of the ordinary business of 
the College, the Graduate School, and the Scientific School, and 
they have saved the Faculty from an enormous amount of routine 
work. The Graduate School with two hundred and fifty men is 
readily managed by its Dean, Administrative Board, and Dean’s 
Assistant, and the Scientific School with two hundred and eighty 
men is vigorously handled by a similar administrative force. 
Graduate students are, of course, not subject to many of the minor 
regulations which apply to immature students, but questions re- 
lating to their degrees and choice of studies require those who 
deal with them to have much familiarity with their individual 
needs, peculiarities, and records. In the Scientific School the 
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Dean and his assistants know every student registered with them, 
and a clear personal understanding is possible of every case 
which requires their action. 

When Harvard College is scrutinized a different state of affairs 
is at once found. From the 1,656 students registered in the 
College, 162 special students may be deducted, since they have 
been seen to be well managed by the Committee on Special Stu- 
dents. There remain, however, nearly 1,500 young men who 
are intrusted to one Dean and Administrative Board to control, 
with theoretically the same degree of interest and efficiency that 
the Graduate and Scientifie School students are controlled. 
Where other Deans and Boards have half the number of stu- 
dents allotted to them which they could manage with intelligent 
justice, the Dean and Board of the College have three times this 
maximum number heaped upon them, and still the number grows 
year by year. It is only necessary to state these facts to make 
it clear either that the Dean of Harvard College is called upon to 
accomplish an impossibility, or that what in the past have been 
considered the natural duties of the Dean or officer performing 
similar functions, have been gradually changed or reduced by 
force of circumstances. As a matter of fact the present Dean 
and Recorder struggle to do their theoretical duty with a zeal 
which commands both admiration and pity. The chief .compen- 
sation for their inevitable failure, and for their sacrifice of health, 
is found in the warm regard which their efforts engender in the 
students whom they seek to serve. 

The subdivision of jurisdiction which is provided for by the 
sixth statute is based upon the theory that in governing students 
it is wisest to deal collectively with those whose courses of study 
most nearly resemble each other in grade or kind. Thus Gradu- 
ate Students are set under one Board, Scientific Students under 
another, while the College, regardless of its size, is placed under 
a third. Distribution in dormitories or dining-halls has no bear- 
ing upon the grouping for administrative purposes. In other 
words, the division of jurisdiction accomplished by the sixth 
statute has regard for the students’ minds rather than for their 
bodies. It considers the degrees which they are to take, rather 
than the guardianship of their morals and bodies. So far as the 
Graduate School and the Scientific School are concerned, both 
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being at present small in numbers, this division of jurisdiction 
works no evil. It is when a single Board is asked not only to 
regulate the studies, but to guard the health and to scrutinize 
the moral tone of 1,500 young men that the system which ignores 
numbers and geographical distribution breaks down. If it be 
determined openly that the health and morals of Harvard under- 
graduates are not to occupy the attention of the Dean and Board 
of the College, then the present system may be perpetuated, but 
if this determination is not reached, then either the system must 
be changed or the present attempt to accomplish the impossible 
will go on until something snaps. 

Looked at as men, rather than as mere numbered minds, Har- 
vard students fall naturally into three groups, — those who lodge 
and board at home; those who lodge and board in private houses 
in Cambridge, yet who are cut off from home influence; and those 
who lodge in dormitories and who board together in large or 
small clubs. With average, well-behaved members of the first 
group the administrative officers have almost nothing to do, and 
if the third group did not exist, the same might be said of mem- 
bers of the second group, for many of them are so quietly and 
comfortably housed that they are seldom heard from. The third 
group, however, does exist, and it is a very large and compact 
group, and one full of rich, warm life incessantly active. It 
draws into its activity a large number of the men who live in 
private houses, and in combination with them it offers the most 
interesting question for administrative solution. 

It is sometimes said that Harvard may eventually free itself 
from all its remaining parental responsibility and leave students’ 
habits, health, and morals to their individual care, confining it- 
self to teaching, research, and the granting of degrees. Before 
it can do this it must be freed from dormitories. As long as 
fifteen hundred of its students live in monastic quarters provided 
or approved by the University, so long must the University be 
held responsible by the city, by parents, and by society at large, 
for the sanitary and moral condition of such quarters. The dor- 
mitory system implies and necessitates oversight of health and 
morals. The trouble to-day is that the administrative machinery 
in use is not capable of doing all that is and ought to be ex- 
pected of it. This trouble will grow greater as the College gains 
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in numbers, and the dormitory system expands, yet no way is 
suggested for making the future safe. Harvard College with one 
Dean and one administrative Board cannot in reason be held 
responsible for the health, morals, and studies of 1,656 students. 
Its present Dean, self-sacrificing and conscientious to a fault, is 
exhausting his strength in attempting to do equal justice and 
kindness to this army, nearly one third of which changes each 
year. Can Harvard College be divided ? If it can be, shall the 
division be by classes or territorially ? 

The principal objection to further subdivision is sentimental. 
It was shock enough to our love for that which is old and time- 
honored to abolish the Faculty of Harvard College, and to make the 
College only one of three departments in the charge of a Faculty 
with a long, new name. If hands were laid upon the College, 
with the intention of cutting it into two or three pieces, there 
might be an end to patience and a slaughter of innovators. It 
may also be said that there are business reasons for keeping the 
significance of the name Harvard College unclouded, since most 
of the great trusts under which the University flourishes have 
been made in favor of Harvard College. Upon this point, how- 
ever, small stress need be laid, for it is not the substance which 
is threatened with change, but only the arrangement of that sub- 
stance. 

While it is easy to point out difficulties and to argue in favor 
of their removal, it is not so simple to suggest remedies or to 
assert that what may be suggested as remedies would not prove 
worse than the original woes. Thus far I have made statements 
in which I have strong faith. In the remainder of this paper I 
wish to offer suggestions, not in the spirit of one who dogmatizes, 
but in that of one who thinks aloud, hoping at least to awaken 
argument or to stir thought. If the College is too large for its 
Dean and Administrative Board to manage in the way most certain 
to benefit its students, it should be divided, using as a divisor 
the number, say 500, which experts may agree in thinking is the 
number of young men whom one Dean and Board should be 
expected to know and govern effectively. In making this division, 
the division should be by territorial lines rather than by class lines, 
in order not only to keep as continuous as possible the connection 
between those who govern and those who are governed, but to 
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present for manipulation a body which is compact geographically 
as well as homogeneous in intellectual interest. For example, if 
this plan were carried into effect, the University authorities 
would dissolve the Administrative Board of Harvard College and 
appoint in its place four administrative boards to take charge 
respectively of Holworthy Division or College, Wadsworth Divi- 
sion, Quincy Division, and Agassiz Division, which should 
share among them the College dormitories, private dormitories 
and private houses in such manner as to yield as even an appor- 
tionment of the undergraduate population as possible. At pres- 
ent the members of administrative boards must be selected from 
among members of the Faculty. To the several divisional boards 
it would be wise to admit the proctors who lived in the dormitories 
included in their respective areas. In my judgment nothing 
would add more to the quiet and respectability of dormitory life 
than the introduction of a Dean’s family into one of the build- 
ings under that Dean’s authority. It would also add greatly to 
the effectiveness of University influence over younger students if 
conspicuously strong characters among older students were given 
official standing as helpers in the work of maintaining general 
order, health, and decorum. 

The localizing of discipline and administrative control in the 
way outlined would go far towards removing the appearance of 
general chaos which now oppresses new students as they enter 
the University, and which hangs over some of them during their 
entire college course. There is something very ugly in the possi- 
bility of a young man’s coming to Cambridge, and while here 
sleeping and studying alone in a cheerless lodging, eating alone 
in a dismal restaurant, feeling himself unknown, and so alone in 
his lectures, his chapel, and his recreations, and not even having 
the privilege of seeing his administrative officers who know most 
of his record without having to explain to them at each visit who 
he is and what he is, before they can be made to remember that 
he is a living, hoping, or despairing part of Harvard College. 

Memorial Hall, packed with 1,100 men feeding or struggling 
to be fed, offers a conspicuous example of the present state of 
affairs in student life. The hall can accommodate about six 
hundred men comfortably and in a way to refine them and make 
their dining-hours attractive, but when the number is nearly 
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doubled, comfort, refinement, and attraction vanish, and in their 
place come grumbling, irritability, bad manners, and bribes to 
waiters. Similarly, the insufficient dormitory accommodations 
and the distribution of rooms by the drawing of numbers in the 
Bursar’s office tend to make student life unsociable and dis- 
jointed by rendering the segregation of friends in a building an 
impossibility. The tendency to cure this enforced scattering of 
congenial men by grouping them in clubs, where, within closed 
doors, they enjoy and even abuse immunity from public or official 
contact, is nowhere looked upon as one to be fostered. 

In the present state of affairs the College is imperfectly gov- 
erned, and student social life is stunted and distorted. If by the 
formation of several colleges where there is now one, it became 
possible not only to govern students more successfully but to en- 
courage their natural grouping in dormitories and around congenial 
dining-tables, welcome gain would be made for the present and a 
grave danger removed from the path of the future. If a beginning 
is once made in the establishment of separate colleges under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, it would of course be natural that 
the future growth of the University should adapt itself to the 
new order of things. Buildings would take a form suitable to 
the joint accommodation of students and a professor’s family ; 
the dining-hall might form a part of the structure and a common 
room for study, reading or social meeting might break the bar- 
rack-like monotony of the dormitory of to-day. 

From those to whom these criticisms and suggestions do not 
commend themselves, I gladly withdraw them, and in their place 
present a bare fact as it must be seen by all who know the Col- 
lege : In 1840 the College contained 250 students ; in 1850, 300; 
in 1860, 450; in 1870, 600; in 1880, 800; in 1890, 1,300; in 
1894, 1,600. What will be its membership in 1900 or in 1950 ? 
At the latter time, if the rate of growth and our present admin- 
istrative system are maintained, the Dean and Recorder of Har- 
vard College will be personally caring for 6,500 individuals, with 
all of whom they will be presumed to have an intelligent acquaint- 
ance. 


Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82. 
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TRUE AMERICANISM. 


ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, IN SANDERS 
THEATRE, THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1894. 


THE most splendid chapter in modern history is that which 
tells of the rise of the New Learning in Europe and in England. 
It has all the unspeakable charm of spring, and all the glory of 
awakening life which Michael Angelo drew on the vaulting of the 
Sistine Chapel and called the creation of Adam. Men struggled 
up out of the darkness of the Middle Ages with much sore labor. 
That they won through as they did was due to the bringing up 
from their hiding places all that was left of the writings and the 
art of Rome and Greece. In the fragments of these two great 
literatures were revealed the thought, the beauty, and the history 
of a high and long forgotten civilization. The discovery roused 
the intellect of Europe from its long sleep. For centuries this 
awakening was called the revival of learning ; and the burst of 
genius in literature and art and thought, which followed hard 
upon it, has never been equaled in richness of production or in 
exuberance of life. Small wonder is it that mankind felt a pro- 
found gratitude to the literatures which had thus led them to the 
light. It was natural enough that under such conditions they 
should have looked upon learning as a knowledge of the classics, 
and should have defined a classical as a liberal education. 

Thus it came to pass that a liberally educated man was one 
educated in the classics, and a man who did not know the classics, 
no matter what his other acquirements, stood without the sacred 
pale. This definition of a liberal education has lasted to our own 
time, and technically it is still correct. Yet we all know that 
there has been a widespread revolt in practice from the old and 
classic theory. To my thinking, the pendulum has now swung 
too far. Mere knowledge of the Latin and Greek literatures no 
longer makes or can make a liberal education, but Greek and 
Latin nevertheless ought to be a part of it. Toread Greek and 
Latin is always and at the least an accomplishment and a refine- 
ment. The key which opens the door to the Zliad should be 
forced into the hand of every boy seeking the higher education. 
Then we may part company with the old system, if you will, and 
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let the student turn the key or leave the door locked, as he pleases. 
But so far as the threshold, at least, of those great poems the old 
and the new theories ought to travel together. 

I have, however, no intention of entering upon the well-fought 
ground of the study of the classics. My purpose is very differ- 
ent. It is to speak of a liberal education in its broadest and 
truest sense, without any reference to recent controversies over the 
study of what are misnamed the dead languages, as if the speech 
of Homer could ever die while civilization lives. To understand, 
however, the real relation of a liberal education to our American 
life, the first step is a right definition. We all know the conven- 
tional definition, but we must have the true one as well. 

One of the best known and least read of Queen Anne’s men 
is Sir Richard Steele. His good and evil fortune, his kind heart, 
his ready wit, his attractive but somewhat imperfect character, 
are all familiar to a large posterity with whom he has ever been 
popular. But his writings, in which he took so much simple 
pride, are, it is to be feared, largely unread. The book of quo- 
tations contains only two sentences of his writing, and one of 
these can hardly be called familiar. But the other fully deserves 
the adjective, for it is perhaps the finest compliment ever paid by 
a man to awoman. Steele wrote of Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
that “ to love her was a liberal education,” and thus rescued her 
forever from the oblivion of the British Peerage. He certainly 
did not mean by this that to love the Lady Elizabeth was as good 
as a knowledge of Latin and Greek, for that would have been no 
compliment at all, unless from Carlyle’s friend Dryasdust, a very 
different personage from the gallant and impecunious husband of 
“ Prue.” No, Steele meant something very far removed from 
Latin and Greek, and everybody knows what he meant, even if 
one cannot put it readily into words. 

To the mind of the eighteenth century, a liberal education 
entirely classical, if you please, so far as books went, meant the 
education which bred tolerance and good manners and courage, 
which taught a man to love honor and truth and patriotism and 
all things of good report. Like the history of Sir John Froissart, 
it was the part of a liberal education “ to encourage all valorous 
hearts and to show them honourable examples.’’ Such, I think, 
we all believe a liberal education to be to-day, in its finest and 
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best sense. But yet this is not all, nor are the fields of learn- 
ing, which a great university opens to its students, all. Besides 
the liberal education of Steele and the ample page of knowledge 
which a university unrolls, there is still something more, and this 
something is the most important part. 

The first expression that we get as to the purposes of our own 
university is given in “ New England’s First Fruits,” published 
in London in 1648. It is there said: “‘ One of the next things 
we longed for, and looked after, was to advance learning and per- 
petuate it to Posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate ministery to 
the Churches when our present ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 

The later charters of the College all proposed as its purpose 
that it should fit persons for the church and for civil employment, 
and in these old phrases is the kernel of the whole matter. It 
was the object of the College, as the Puritans looked at it, to per- 
petuate learning, which was at once the badge and guide of civil- 
ization, but it was also and equally the object of the College to 
fit its students for life. The founders of the College mentioned 
only one field of work, that of the ministry. It was a natural lim- 
itation enough at that time. The clergy were the most powerful 
and to the Puritan mind by far the most important class in the 
community, and therefore this early account of New England tells 
us that the leading object of a college was to maintain a learned 
ministry. Fifty years later the views had widened, and the ex- 
pression of the purpose of a college is defined as the preparation 
of men not only for the church but for civil employment, or, in 
other words, for the service of the State. This idea has gone on 
broadening ever since, until now the true conception of the high- 
est duty of a great university is, or ought to be, to fit its scholars 
for the life which lies before them when they go out into the 
world. Ordinarily we think of a college simply as a place where 
men receive their preliminary training for the learned professions, 
where they lay the foundations for a life of scientific or histor- 
ical investigation, for classical scholarship, or for the study of 
modern languages or literature, and where they gather that gen- 
eral knowledge which constitutes the higher education even if 
the student leaves learning behind him at the college gate to enter 
on a life of action or of business. Yet in reality these are but 
the details of a liberal education, and we do not want to lose 
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sight of the city on account of the number of houses immediately 
around us. 

The great function of a liberal education is to fit a man for the 
life about him, and to prepare him, whatever profession or pursuit 
he may follow, to be a useful citizen of the country which gave 
him birth. This is of vast importance in any country, but in the 
United States itis of peculiar moment, because here every man 
has imposed upon him the duties of sovereignty, and in proportion 
to his capacity and his opportunities are the responsibilities of 
that sovereignty. 

A liberal education is a great gift and a high privilege. Every 
one who is fortunate enough to receive it ought to realize what it 
has cost. Many men obtain it in the most honorable manner by 
great personal effort, self-sacrifice, and self-control. They are 
sure to value it aright. But the cost to which I refer is greater 
than this. These vast endowments which have founded and built 
up American colleges, from the noble and often pathetic gifts of 
the early settlers down to the millions which have been given in 
our own time, represent the devotion, the ambition, the toil, and 
the thrift of thousands of men and women who have sought to 
do something according to their strength, that those who came 


after them might have more generous opportunities, and that civ-: 


ilization might be advanced. Thus it is that a liberal education 
is such a precious and dearly bought gift to those who obtain it. 
Yet it is not enough that the men who receive a liberal education 
should appreciate it. It is far more important that the univer- 
sities which dispense it should understand what it means in its 
widest sense, and should direct it to its true purposes ; for it is 
possible so to pervert it that it shall be of no value, but rather 
an injury, not only to the student but to the community, and in 
this wise become hurtful to education itself. 

If a man is not a good citizen it boots little whether he is a 
learned Grecian or a sound Latinist. If he is out of sympathy 
with his country, his people, and his time, the last refinement 
and the highest accomplishments are of slight moment. But it 
is of the last importance that every man, and especially every 
educated man, in the United States, no matter what his profession 
or business, should be in sympathy with his country, with its his- 
tory in the past, its needs in the present, and its aspirations for 
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the future. If he has this, all the rest will follow, and it is pre- 
cisely at this point that there seems to be a real danger in our 
university life and in our liberal education. The peril, moreover, 
is none the less real because the wrong influence is subtle. 

We are apt to gather here at the end of each college year in a 
kindly and very natural spirit of mutual admiration. Those of 
us who come from the busy outside world come to renew old mem- 
ories, and to brighten, if only for a moment, the friendships 
which time and separation would darken and rust. We are in 
no mood for criticism. Yet it is perhaps as well not to let the 
mutual congratulations go too far, for we have the advantage of 
coming from without, and are not likely to mistake the atmos- 
phere which gathers about a university for that of the world at 
large. A Lord Chancellor of England on one occasion at Oxford 
said that he had listened with delight to the general admiration 
which every one had expressed for everybody else, and for the 
university in particular, and that he was glad to see the great 
advances that had come since his time, and to know that Oxford 
could boast that the tide of thought and civilization had risen 
in the university as high almost as that which flowed without the 
college walls. The sting of the satire lay as usual in its leaven 
of truth. The danger of every university lies in its losing touch 
with the world about it. This is bad anywhere. It is worse in a 
republic than anywhere else. 

We must, however, be more definite again if we would reach 
any result. ‘* Losing touch” is a vague expression, “lack of sym- 
pathy ” is little better. It is not easy to put my meaning in one 
word, but perhaps to say that the first duty of an American uni- 
versity and its liberal education should be to make its students 
good Americans comes as near to it as anything. Still we must 
go a step further, for many persons are prone to sneer at the 
demand for Americanism, as if it meant merely a blatant and 
boastful Chauvinism, employed only for the baser political uses. 
There is always an attempt to treat it as if it were something like 
the utterances which Dickens satirized long ago in the persons of 
Jefferson Brick and Elijah Pogram. That was certainly neither 
an agreeable nor creditable form of national self-assertion. Yet 
it was infinitely better, coarse and bragging as it was, than the 
opposite spirit which turns disdainfully even from the glories of 
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nature because they are American and not foreign, and which 
looks scornfully at the Sierras because they are not the Alps. 
The Bricks and the Pograms may have been coarse and vulgar, 
yet the spirit “which they caricatured was at least strong, and 
capable of better things. But the other spirit is pitifully weak, 
and has no future before it except one of further decay. 

True Americanism is something widely different from either of 
these. It is really only another word for intelligent patriotism. 
Loud self-assertion has no part in it, and mere criticism and carp- 
ing, with their everlasting whine because we are not as others 
are, cannot exist beside it. Americanism in its right sense does 
not tend in the least to repress wholesome criticism of what is 
wrong, on the contrary it encourages it. But this is the criticism 
which is made only as the first step toward a remedy, and is not 
mere snarling for snarling’s sake. Such Americanism as this 
takes pride in what we have done and in the men we have bred, 
and knows not the eternal comparison with other people which is 
the sure sign of a tremulous little mind, and of a deep doubt of 
one’s own position. 

To all of which the answer is constantly made that this is 
merely asserting a truism and a commonplace, and that of course 
every one is intelligently patriotic. Of the great mass of our 
people this is true beyond question. They are thoroughly patri- 
otic in the best sense. Theoretically it is true of all. Practi- 
cally there is still much left to be desired among our liberally 
educated men. It is this precise defect among those who have a 
liberal educatioh of which I wish to speak. 

The danger of the higher education of a great university is that 
it may in widening the horizon destroy the sense of proportion 
so far as our own country is concerned. The teachings of a uni- 
versity open to us the literature, the art, the science, the learning, 
and the history of all other nations. They would be quite worth- 
less if they did not do so. These teachings form, and necessarily 
form, the great mass of all that we study here. That which 
relates to our own country is inevitably only a small part, com- 
paratively speaking, of the great whole. This is quite natural. 
Our own nation is comparatively new. Its history is not long, 
and it is not set off by the glitter of a court, or of an ancient aris- 
tocracy. Our literature is young. Our art is just developing. 
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In the broad sweep of a liberal education, that which relates to 
the United States is but one of many parts. Hence there is a 
tendency to lose the sense of proportion, to underrate our own 
place in the history and life of the world, and to forget that 
knowledge of our own country, while it excludes nothing else, 
is nevertheless more important to each of us than that of all 
other countries, if we mean to play a man’s part in life. There 
is no danger that liberally educated men will overvalue their own 
country, there is great danger that they will undervalue it. This 
does not arise from any lack of opportunity here to learn our his- 
tory, or to know what we have done asa people. It comes from 
a failure rightly to appreciate our history and our achievements. 
We are too apt to think of ourselves as something apart and 
inferior, and to fail to see our true place in the scale of nations. 
Many men of liberal education either expect too much of the 
United States, or value too little what has been accomplished 
here. As has just been said, we are a young nation. Certain 
fruits of a high civilization require time to ripen. It is foolish 
to criticise the absence of those things which time alone can bring 
to perfection, and their coming is retarded, not hastened, by fault- 
finding. On the other hand, we are apt to overlook what really 
has been done, and we often fail to judge rightly because we use 
superficial comparisons with some other contemporary people, 
instead of measuring ourselves by the just standards of the 
world’s history. 

Let us look for a moment at the last hundred years which 
cover our history as a nation. In that time we have conquered a 
continent, won it from the wilderness and the savages, by much 
privation, and much desperate and heroic fighting, unrecorded for 
the most part, with nature and with man. Where else in the 
nineteenth century will you find such a conquest as that? And 
this empire that we have conquered we have saved also from 
being rent asunder. That work of salvation cost us four years of 
gigantic war. Look again over the nineteenth century and see 
where you can find a war of like magnitude, equal to ours in its 
stake, its fighting, its sacrifices, or in the noble spirit that it 
evoked among our people. As the French traveler said, stand- 
ing among the graves at Arlington, “only a great people is capa- 
ble of a great civil war.” 
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I will not touch upon the material development, unequaled in 
history, which has gone hand in hand with this conquest of waste 
places and fighting tribes of Indians. It is enough here to count 
only those higher things which show the real greatness of a 
nation. 

Turn to the men. In our hundred years we have given to the 
world’s roll of statesmen Washington and Lincoln. You cannot 
match them elsewhere in the same period. Are there any better, 
or purer, or greater than they to be found in the tide of time? 
Take up the list of great soldiers. Setting aside Napoleon, who 
stands all apart with Caesar and Hannibal, what nation has made 
a larger gift to the leaders of men in battle than the country 
which added to the list the names of Washington, Grant, and 
Lee? Since Nelson fell at Trafalgar, where in naval warfare 
will you find a greater chief than Farragut? 

In those great inventions which have affected the history and 
development of man, the country which has given to the world 
the cotton-gin, the telegraph, the sewing-machine, the steamship, 
the telephone, and the armored ship holds a place second to none. 

Turn now to those fields which exact the conditions of an 
old civilization, — wealth, leisure, and traditions. Even here, 
despite the adverse circumstances of national youth, there is 
much to record, much to give fair promise, much in which to 
rejoice. 

From the time of Franklin and his kite, we ever have done our 
share in scientific work. We have developed a literature of our 
own, and made it part of the great literature of the English- 
speaking race. The Luxembourg has opened its jealously 
guarded doors to give space and place to four American painters, 
and the chisel of St. Gaudens has carved statues which no con- 
temporary elsewhere can rival. The buildings at the Chicago 
Fair came as a beautiful surprise and a great achievement. 
They showed that we had the full capacity to take rank among 
the great building races of the earth. 

It is a great record for a hundred years. Even if we glance 
only at the mountain tops, it is a marvelous story of conquest and 
growth. If our universities do not teach us to value it rightly, 
they are of little worth, for to know the present and to act in it 
we must have a just knowledge of our place in history. If we 
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have that knowledge, we shall realize that a nation which, what- 
ever its shortcomings, has done so much and bred such men, has 
a promise for the future and a place in the world which brings a 
grave responsibility to those who come to the inheritance. 

The first step, then, for our universities, if in the true spirit of 
a liberal education they seek to fit men for the life about them, 
is to make them Americans and send them forth in sympathy 
with their country. And the second step is like the first: A 
university should aim to put a man in sympathy with his time, 
and make him comprehend it if we would have him take effective 
part in the life of his time. As the danger on the first point of 
patriotism is that the many-sided teachings of a university will 
prevent a just sense of the place of our country, so on the second 
point the danger is that dealing largely with the past, the univer- 
sity will alienate its students from the present. The past is a 
good schoolhouse but a bad dwelling-place. We cannot really 
understand the present without the fullest knowledge of the past, 
but it is the present with which we are to deal, and the past must 
not be allowed to hide it. 

There is a very visible tendency in universities to become in 
their teachings lawdatores temporis acti, and this tendency is full 
of peril. The world was never made better, the great march of 
humanity was never led by men whose eyes were fixed upon the 
past. The leaders of men are those who look forward, not back- 


ward. 
“ For not through eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward look — the land is bright.” 


As I say do not undervalue your own country, so I say do not 
undervalue your own time. The nineteenth century is dying. 
It has been a great century. It has seen Waterloo, and Sedan, 
and Gettysburg. As it has passed along it has beheld the settle- 
ment of Australia and South Africa, and the conquest of the 
American continent. It has replaced the stage-coach with the 
locomotive, and united the continents with electric cables. It 
has been the century of Lincoln and Bismarck, of Wellington 
and Grant, and Lee and Moltke. Scott and Thackeray, Dick- 


ens and Hawthorne, have woven stories to rejoice it; and Brown- 
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ing and Tennyson and Victor Hugo, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Poe have been among its later poets. It has been 
a time richly worth living in. Now in its closing years, with the 
new and unknown century hard upon us, it is more than ever a 
time worth living in, full of marvelous voices to those who will 
listen with attentive ears, full of opportunity to any one who will 
take part in its strifes, fullest of all of profound interest to those 
who will look upon it with considerate eyes. 

How, then, is a university to reach the results we ought to have 
from its teachings in this country and this period ? How is it to 
inspire its students with sympathy for their country and their 
time as the most important of all its lessons ? Some persons may 
reply that it can be obtained by making the university training 
more practical. Much has been said on this point first and last, 
but the theory, which is vague at best, seems to me to have no 
bearing here. It is not a practical education which we seek in 
this regard, even if it was the business of a university to give one, 
but a liberal education, which shall foster certain strong qualities 
of heart and head. Our search now and here is not for an edu- 
cation which shall enable a man to earn his living with the least 
possible delay, but for a training which shall develop character 
and mind along certain lines. 

To one man Harvard gives the teaching which fits him to be 
an engineer, to another that which opens to him law or medicine 
or theology. But to all her students alike it is her duty to give 
that which will send them out from her gates able to understand 
and to sympathize with the life of the time. This cannot be 
done by rules or systems or text-books. It can come and can 
only come from the subtle, impalpable, and yet powerful influ- 
ences which the spirit and atmosphere of a great university can 
exert upon those within its care. It is not easy todefine or clas- 
sify those influences, although we all know their general effect. 
Nevertheless it is, I think, possible to get at something suffi- 
ciently definite to indicate what is lacking, and where the peril 
lies. It all turns on the spirit which inspires the entire collegiate 
body, on the mental attitude of the university as a whole. This 
brings us at once to the danger which I think confronts all our 
large universities to-day, and which I am sure confronts that uni- 
versity which I know and love best. We are given over too 
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much to the critical spirit, and we are educating men to become 
critics of other men, instead of doers of deeds themselves. This 
is all wrong. Criticism is healthful, necessary, and desirable, but 
it is always abundant, and is infinitely less important than per- 
formance. There is not the slightest risk that the supply of crit- 
ics will run out, for there are always enough middle-aged failures 
to keep the ranks full, if every other resource should fail. But 
even if we were short of critics, it is a sad mistake to educate 
young men to be mere critics at the outset of life. It should be 
the first duty of a university to breed in them far other qualities. 
Faith and hope, and belief, enthusiasm, and courage, are the 
qualities to be trained and developed in young men by a liberal 
education. Youth is the time for action, for work, not for criti- 
cism. A liberal education should encourage the spirit of action, 
not deaden it. We want the men whom we send out from our 
universities to count in the battle of life and in the history of 
their time, and to count more and not less because of their liberal 
education. They will not count at all, be well assured, if they 
come out trained only to look coldly and critically on all that is 
being done in the world, and on all who are doing it. Long ago 
Emerson pointed the finger of scorn at this type when he said : 
“There is my fine young Oxford gentleman, who says there is 
nothing new and nothing true and no matter.” We cannot 
afford to have that type, and it is the true product of that crit- 
ical spirit which says to its scholars, “ See how badly the world is 
governed; see how covered with dust and sweat the men are who 
are trying to do the world’s business, and how many mistakes 
they make; let us sit here in the shade with Amaryllis and add 
up the errors of these bruised, grimy fellows, and point out what 
they ought to do, while we make no mistakes ourselves by stick- 
ing to the safe rule of attempting nothing.” This is a very 
comfortable attitude, but it is the one of all others which a uni- 
versity should discourage instead of inculeating. Moreover, 
with such an attitude of mind towards the world of thought 
and action is always allied a cultivated indifference, than which 
there is nothing more enervating. 

And these things are no pale abstractions because they are in 
their nature purely matters of sentiment and thought. When 
Cromwell demanded the New Model, he said, “ A set of poor 
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tapsters and town apprentices would never fight against men of 
honor.”’ They were of the same race and the same blood as the 
cavaliers, these tapsters and apprentices ; they had the same 
muscles and the same bodily form and strength. It was the right 
spirit that was lacking, and this Cromwell with the keen eye of 
genius plainly saw. So he set against the passion of loyalty the 
stern enthusiasm of religion, and swept resistance from his path. 
One sentiment against another, and the mightier conquered. 
Come nearer to our own time. Some six thousand ill-armed 
American frontiersmen met ten thousand of the unconquered army 
of Wellington’s veterans hard by New Orleans. They beat them 
in a night attack, they got the better of them in an artillery duel, 
and finally they drove back with heavy slaughter the onset of 
these disciplined troops who had over and over again carried by 
storm defenses manned by the soldiers of Napoleon. These back- 
woodsmen were of the same race as their opponents, no stronger, 
no more inured to hardships, than Wellington’s men, but they had 
the right spirit in them. They did not stop to criticise the works, 
and to point out that cotton-bales were not the kind of rampart 
recognized in Europe. They did not pause to say that a properly 
constituted army ought to have bayonets and that they had none. 
Still less did they set about finding fault with their leader. They 
went in and did their best, and their best was victory. One 
example is as good as a hundred. It is the spirit, the faith, the 
courage, the determination of men, which have made the world 
move. These are the qualities which have carried the dominion 
of the English-speaking people across continents and over wide 
oceans to the very ends of the earth. It is the same in every 
field of human activity. The men who see nothing but the lions 
in the path, who fear ridicule and dread mistakes, who behold the 
faults they may commit more plainly than the guerdon to be won, 
win no battles, govern no states, write no books, carve no statues, 
paint no pictures. The men who do not fear to fall are those who 
rise. It is the men who take tke risks of failure and mistakes 
who win through defeats to victory. 

If the critical spirit govern in youth, it chokes action at its 
very source. We must have enthusiasm, not indifference, will- 
ingness to subordinate ourselves to our purpose, if we would 
reach results, and an imperfect result is far better than none at 
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all. Abraham Lincoln said once, speaking of Henry Clay: “A 
free people in times of peace and quiet, when pressed by no com- 
mon danger, naturally divide into parties. At such times the man 
who is of neither party, is not, cannot be, of any consequence. 
Mr. Clay was therefore of a party.” This which Lincoln said 
of politics merely expresses in a single direction the truth that a 
man cannot succeed who is a mere critic. He must have the faith 
and enthusiasm which will enable him to do battle whether with 
sword or pen, with action or thought, for a cause in which he 
believes. This does not imply any lack of independence, any 
blind subservience to authority or prejudice. Far from it. But 
it does imply the absence of the purely critical spirit with no pur- 
pose but criticism, which dries up the very springs of action. 


“‘ That is the doctrine simple, ancient, true ; 
Such is life’s trial, as old Earth smiles and knows. 
Make the low nature better by your throes; 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above.” 


There is nothing fanciful in all this. Itis very real, very near, 
very practical. You cannot win a boat-race, or a football match 
unless you have the right spirit. 'Thews and sinews are common 
enough. They can be had for the asking. But the best will not 
avail if they are not informed with the right spirit. You must 
have more than trained muscles; you must have enthusiasm, 
determination, brains, and the capacity for organization and 
subordination. If the critical spirit prevails, and every one is 
engaged in criticising, analyzing, and declaring how much better 
things would be if they were only different, you will not, you 
cannot win, other things being equal. Differences in physical 
qualities may often determine results, but such differences come 
and go like luck at a game of cards. But if the critical, indif- 
ferent spirit reigns, it means sure and continued defeats, for it 
saps the very roots of action and success. 

As it is in the struggles of the playground or the river, so it is 
in the wider fields of serious life. If a university breeds a race 
of little critics, they will be able to point out other men’s faults 
and failures with neatness and exactness, but they will accomplish 
nothing themselves. They will make the world no better for 
their presence, they will not count in the conflict, they will not 
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cure a single one of the evils they are so keen to detect. Worst 
of all, they will bring reproach on a liberal education, which will 
scem to other men to be a hindrance when it should be a help. 

The time in which we live is full of questions of the deepest 
moment. There has been, during the century now ending, the 
greatest material development ever seen, greater than that of all 
preceding centuries together. The condition of the average man 
has been raised higher than ever before, and wealth has been 
piled up beyond the wildest fancy of romance. We have built 
up a vast social and industrial system, and have carried civiliza- 
tion to the highest point it has ever touched. That system and 
that civilization are on trial. Grave doubts and perils beset 
them. The economic theories of fifty years ago stand helpless 
and decrepit in their immobility before the social questions which 
face us now. Everywhere to-day there is an ominous spirit of 
unrest. Everywhere there is a feeling that all is not well when 
wealth abounds and none the less dire poverty ranges by its 
side, when the land is not fully populated and yet the number 
of the unemployed reaches to the millions. One is not either an 
alarmist or a pessimist because he recognizes these facts, and it 
would be worse than folly to try to blink them out of sight. I 
believe that we can deal with them successfully if we will but set 
ourselves to the grave task, as we have to the trials and dangers of 
the past. Iam sure that, if these great social problems can be 
solved anywhere, they can be solved here in the United States. 
But the solution will tax to the utmost all the wisdom and cour- 
age and learning that the country can provide. What part are 
our universities, with their liberal education, to play in the his- 
tory that is now making and is still to be written? They are 
the crown and glory of our civilization, but they can readily be 
set aside if they fall out of sympathy with the vast movements 
about them. I do not say whether they should seek to resist, or 
to sustain, or to guide and control those movements. But if they 
would not dry up and wither, they must at least understand them. 
A great university must be in touch with the world about it, with 
its hopes, its passions, its troubles, and its strivings. If it is 
not, it must be content 


“For aye to be in shady cloister mewed, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitless moon.” 
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If it effaces enthusiasm and breeds critics, it must be satisfied to 
gather about barren altars on which the fire has gone out, and to 
practice rites from which all meaning has fled. Such is not the 
object or purpose of a liberal education. The university which 
pretends to give a liberal education must understand the move- 
ments about‘it, see whither the great forces are tending, and jus- 
tify its existence by breeding men who by its teachings are more 
able than all others to render the service which humanity is ever 
seeking. To do this a liberal education must first of all mean 
that the university which gave it sends forth men who are fit for 
life because they have breathed in the spirit which puts them in 
sympathy with their country and their time. They must be men 
to whom the great refusal is impossible when their people or their 
country call upon them to do their part either in war or peace. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 





NEW YORK’S HARVARD HOUSE. 


On the evening of June 12, 1894, the members of the Harvard 
Club of New York assembled by invitation at the formal opening 
af Harvard House, which had been so long delayed, owing to 
some details in its completion, that the great reception which 
was to have been a part of the ceremony was necessarily post- 
poned until next autumn. Some two hundred members of the 
club gathered at the new house, which was agreeably cool and 
spacious after the cramped and torrid quarters in 22d Street. 
They wandered about it, examining it with interest and delight, 
and feeling singularly at home in it, despite its newness, so 
much had the spirit of what is most characteristic in Harvard 
architecture been followed throughout its entire design. The 
meeting was held in the library on the second floor, which runs 
the whole length of the 44th Street front. It wasa hot night, 
but a refreshing breeze came through the large open casements, 
and many men remained on the balcony over the portico. Pres- 
ident King called the meeting to order, and Mr. Henry S. Van 
Duzer, ’75, the chairman of the building committee, rose to make 
the presentation speech. 
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He gave a short history of the club: how it had been founded 
in 1865, by a few enthusiastic alumni for the purpose of holding 
an annual dinner of the New York Harvard men and occasional 
monthly gatherings for songs and stories; how the club had 
grown so strong that in 1886 it had rented the old brown-stone 
house No. 11 West 22d Street, where it had a home in fact, 
though the accommodations were of a rather mean and dismal 
character, the rooms being ill ventilated, badly lighted, and worse 
heated, and the restaurant connected with, but not a part of, the 
club; how this house had grown so inadequate that, towards the 
end of 1889, it was thought best either to seek new quarters or to 
abandon housekeeping altogether. The former counsel prevailed, 
and was so cordially received that the modest suggestion of renting 
and altering over some existing house was soon abandoned for 
one more lofty, and by December, 1890, it had been determined 
to procure funds for a new house. A building committee was 
appointed, who undertook the task of obtaining individual sub- 
scriptions, after a brief and unsuccessful attempt to raise money 
by the sale of building bonds. The call for subscriptions was 
very generously responded to, $30,000 being contributed by some 
250 graduates, many of whose offerings were larger in heartiness 
than in size. The committee then deliberating as to what manner 
of building they should erect, Messrs. John L. DuFais, ’77, E. 
D. Lindsey, ’62, and Arthur Rotch, ’71, each assisted their de- 
liberations by submitting plans for a club-house as a gift to the 
club, all of which were pleasing, interesting, and suggestive. 

By this time the idea of building a house with a twenty-five foot 
front which could never be serviceable for more than the require- 
ments of a social club, had occurred to the committee as ill ad- 
vised, although they saw no probability of any substantial increase 
in the subscription list. While they were in this perplexity a 
generous graduate came forward and added $20,000 to the fund; 
a contribution which he still, in the most graceful spirit, prefers 
to keep anonymous, though he has consented that the members of 
the club may know to whom they are indebted. 

The building committee were thus enabled to buy sufficient 
land for the erection of a building which would at once amply 
satisfy the present needs of the club, and yet be capable of exten- 
sion into a building large enough to be serviceable in many ways 
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to the College itself. So, in 1892, they purchased the lot No. 27 
West 44th Street, adjoining the Brearley School, and next door 
but one to the Berkeley Lyceum, — sacred to Hasty Pudding 
plays, — opposite the Berkeley School, and but little distant from 
the St. Nicholas and Century Clubs. On this lot, 50 feet front 
by 100 feet deep, was begun Harvard House. The land cost 
$72,000. This the club mortgaged for $50,000, and then erected 
a building covering one half its depth, at a cost of $35,000. The 
plans were drawn by Charles F. McKim, A. M., ’90, and were, 
together with his constant supervision of the work, his gift to the 
club. Much of the detail of the plans fell upon Mr. Ives and 
Mr. Bacon, of the office of McKim, Mead & White, neither of 
them Harvard men, yet both so fully imbued with the architect’s 
spirit that their personal interest in the building notably added to 
its beauty. 

When the club-house was finally built, Mr. Van Duzer added, 
the question of furnishing it was a most difficult one; for the 
treasury was almost empty and the club had but $6,500 to 
spare for that purpose; but here the committee was again met 
by the most liberal voluntary assistance from the graduates, the 
enumeration of whose gifts called out long and hearty applause. 
Mr. Charles S. Davison, ’75, had given, said Mr. Van Duzer, 
the andirons and fender for the committee-room ; two sets had 
similarly been given by Mr. Lewis C. Ledyard, ’72, for the two 
fireplaces in the meeting-room; Mr. E. D. Morgan, [’78], had 
presented the andirons for the hall fireplace, to which Mr. James 
Byrne, ’77, added the fender; and Mr. 8. L. Parrish, ’70, had 
presented another fender for the grill-room. To the grill-room, 
also, Mr. Amory G. Hodges, ’74, had contributed a black mar- 
ble mantel in colonial style, Mr. Charles D. Wetmore, ’89, a set 
of silver candelabra, Mr. John B. Gerrish, ’71, a clock, and 
Mr. Evert J. Wendell, 82, an old Harvard plate. Further, in 
the reception-room on the ground floor, the furniture of which 
is of rich old oak, Mr. Howard Townsend, ’80, had presented 
another clock and a writing-table, Mr. Charles H. Russell, ’72, 


a chair and a magazine rack, Mr. Gouverneur M. Ogden, [’78], 


brass writing materials for the desk, Mr. George R. Sheldon, 
°79, a large etching of Millet’s, and Mrs. Edward King, the 
cathedral chair in which the presiding officer was then sitting. 
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But there were other gifts announced, the nature of which touched 
the members still more deeply. In the reception-room, before 
the fireplace, stood a small fire-screen, with the Harvard arms 
richly embroidered upon it. When it was announced that this 
was the affectionate labor of Mrs. Herman LeRoy Edgar, the 
wife of another member of the club, there was great enthusiasm, 
as there was when the Harvard banner, then flying over the house, 
was declared the gift of Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Choate, Mrs. George Blagden, and Mrs. Charles C. Beaman. 
There were other gifts to the club, too small to add to a list 
already long; but as characteristic as any was the charming de- 
votion of Dr. W. S. Seamans, ’77, who procured some $200 in 
subscriptions of $5 or less, refusing all larger ones, and had the 
unoccupied yard in the rear of the house beautifully turfed, and 
climbing creepers planted against the adjoining dead-walls. 

This is a very brief summary of Mr. Van Duzer’s presentation 
speech, the statistics of which testified to the abiding loyalty 
of the little Harvard colony in New York to the old College and 
what it represents. In closing, he paid the warmest tribute to 
the zeal of the building committee, whose members were President 
King, Mr. George Blagden, 56, Mr. C. C. Beaman, ’61, Mr. 
A. M. Sherwood, [’77], and Mr. H.S. Van Duzer, ’75; their 
work had been so constant and faithful, he said, that hardly a 
brick went in place unobserved by all of them. Most of all, the 
conception and the fulfilment of the vision of Harvard House 
were due to the optimism, energy, and sagacity of President King, 
whose portrait, the speaker hoped, would erelong look from the 
western end of the library at that of President Eliot across the 
room; and, turning to the chairman, Mr. Van Duzer concluded 
with great felicity, ‘‘ Edward King, President of the Harvard 
Club, I now have the honor of presenting to you Harvard House 
— the work of Edward King!” 

President King, in rising to reply, was greeted with such a dem- 
onstration of approval and affection that he found difficulty in 
uttering his tribute to the loyalty of the members of the club, 
and of the building committee to their work. 

When he had ended, Mr. C. C. Beaman made a characteristi- 
eally witty speech, in which, alluding to the President’s wish that 
the Harvard Club should henceforth be indispensable, ‘‘ a club no 
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Harvard man in New York could afford not to belong to,” he 
agreed with the sentiment, but added that he hoped that the sim- 
plicity of its living and the moderation of its dues would never 
suffer change, and ‘‘ that it would never become a club that any 
Harvard man could not afford to belong to!”” Mr. Beaman also 
read a letter from President Eliot, full of good wishes for the 
club’s future influence on the College and on the city of New 
York, as follows : — 


Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, June 9, 1894. 

My pear Kiva, —I am very sorrow that I cannot come to the cele- 
bration of the Harvard Club in New York city on Tuesday next. Im- 
perative engagements detain me in Cambridge. 

Will you allow me to express to the members of the club my hearty 
satisfaction that they have succeeded in building a good house in New 
York, not merely as comfortable quarters for the Harvard Club, but as a 
visible sign of their brotherhood and unity. I well remember something 
which Jowett, the Master of Balliol, told me in 1874, of the pains he 
took to get the older Balliol men to help the younger wherever they 
might have opportunity, at home or abroad. He was in the habit of 
presenting the young Balliol men, just going out to work in the world, 
to their fellow-graduates who were already well established in places of 
authority and influence ; and he said that he could always count on the 
friendly codperation of the older men. He ascribed part of the astonish- 
ing success and influence of Balliol to this practice. This is a function 
which the Harvard Clubs in our principal cities in some measure fulfil ; 
and the oftener they meet the better can the older men make the acquaint- 
ance of the younger and help them on. The new house must, I think, 
contribute very much to this friendly codperation. I hope the Harvard 
Club house will prove to be a centre of all public-spirited activities on 
behalf of the nation and the city, as on behalf of science, literature, art, 
and good fellowship. 

Please present my cordial congratulations and good wishes to the mem- 
bers as they gather at this cheerful celebration, and believe me, as ever, 

Sincerely yours, CHAR LEs W. EL ior. 

Epwarp Kina, Ese. 


Mr. Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’88, then read the following 
dedicatory lines : — 
“Throw back the doors ! Up, windows, all ! 
Now nature is atune, 


Waken our slumbering home to life 
And flood it full with June ! 
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“Then slyly shut the summer in, 
So through the changing years 
We shall keep sunshine in the house 
Though streets run wet with tears. 


“O shrine whose very pattern mounts 
To those red temples there 
In our dear Attica, grown sweet 
With centuries of prayer, 


“ Thou movest us even as are moved 
Sojourners in strange seas, 
Beholding their lost country’s flag 
At the Antipodes.” 


Mr. Austen G. Fox, 69, now moved a resolution of thanks to 
the building committee, which was seconded by Mr. Edmund 
Wetmore, *60, in a ringing speech, and carried with great en- 
thusiasm. Last of all, Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, opened 
the new grand piano which replaces the curious instrument so 
long and so dreadfully abused on club nights in 22d Street, and 
began ‘* Fair Harvard,” which was sung standing with fine effect. 
The house then echoed to its first Harvard cheers, three-times- 
three for Harvard, and three more for President King, and was 
declared open, and all adjourned to supper. 

It is difficult to describe the peculiar spirit of the meeting, but 
no one who attended it failed to perceive the fine sentiment that 
pervaded it. It was more like a home-coming after a long family 
separation than a house-warming; and the consciousness was on 
us all that it was the beginning of an epoch of Harvard life in 
New York of the greatest interest and importance. 

The house is a three-story building, whose simple and sincere 
exterior of “ Harvard brick” (laid, like that of the Harvard 
gates, in Flemish bond) and Indiana limestone, is reminiscent of 
Holworthy, the Gates, and of the old Hancock and Tudor houses 
which used to adorn Beacon Hill. Our frontispiece needs little 
comment, except that the three dates carved beneath the Harvard 
arms — 1636, 1865, 1893 — are respectively the dates of founda- 
tion of College, Club, and House; that behind the solid columns 
of the portico is a white door opening into a white colonial vesti- 
bule; and that the final door admitting the visitor to the club is 
of dark mahogany, with single panels of great beauty. 
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Within is a broad hallway finished in red, with a big fireplace 
at one end, and an ample staircase, with slender white balusters 
surmounted by a heavy mahogany rail. The hallway is full of 
light, from the windows on the street, from another window above 
the stairs which lead into the basement, and from those in the 
grill-room. Its floor is of hard wood, and a big red rug is spread 
over it, which accords with the loyal color scheme of all the rooms 
on the ground floor. 

The grill-room opens from the hall to the right of the stairs, 
and its windows look upon the little lawn at the rear of the build- 
ing, which will one day be built upon. A pantry connects with 
it by a swinging door. At the eastern end of the hall is a recep- 
tion-room, fronting upon the street. To the right and left of the 
vestibule are little official rooms; and the western end of the hall, 
in proportion with the reception-room, is extended to the outer 
wall, and is also lighted from the street, which runs, speaking 
roughly, east and west, the house being on the northerly side of 
the street. 

Half a flight up the staircase is a broad landing, with a fine 
great window looking out on the green yard. A tall eight-day 
clock adds to the dignity of the stair. At the next half-flight one 
enters the western end of the library, which is a stately room, 
running the whole fifty feet along the front of the club, very high 
ceiled, and furnished simply but richly in oak and dark green, in 
refreshing contrast to the prevailing reds of the club’s interior. 

The windows upon the street, which open upon balconies of 
wrought iron, are of great height, and flood the room with light 
and, when opened, with air. A supper-room, corresponding to 
the grill-room, above which it is, leads from the library, from 
which it is separated only by folding doors —a device which adds 
to the spaciousness of the larger room, as the smaller rooms on 
the first floor add to that of the hall. Tall and well-filled book- 
cases run along the walls of the library, from the top of which 
look down two cheery busts of Emerson and Holmes, presented by 
Mr. Evert J. Wendell, ’82. Above the eastern fireplace is a 
large painting of President Eliot; an inferior one of the late Dr. 
Peabody hangs opposite. 

The third floor has a similar air of amplitude gained by wide 
doorways and the connection of rooms, and comprises a large 
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billiard-room, a committee-room, and two smaller card-rooms. 
Here are hung several pictures of varying value and interest, 
placards, and other souvenirs of the College, which will now no 
doubt be greatly added to. 

The woodwork of the interior of the building is white, and the 
general effect of the interior as a whole is one of age, refinement, 
and tranquillity. 

The club maintains no active restaurant and no bedrooms, 
though it has facilities for cooking a dinner for a hundred and 
fifty, and has already furnished a dinner for some enthusiastic 
members of the class of ’86, who dined there on June 25. It is 
essentially a place of reunion, comfortable and homelike. It 
will be the scene of many periodical jollifications and formal 
meetings; but, above all, its chief value will be the calm and 
repose, and the reminiscence of the scholastic life, it will offer 
to those who are tired of the battle and cannot go all the way 
to Mecea for new inspiration. 

Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’88. 


New York Ciry. 





THE CRISIS IN ROWING. 


[The Editor, having requested several prominent oarsmen to state briefly 
their views on the present crisis in rowing, has received the following replies. 
He regrets that some gentlemen, whose answers will be missed, did not care to 
have their letters printed. ] 

I. 


1. MEN of greater physical strength and endurance are needed 
to make a crew. 

2. They should be trained so as to be in the best of physical 
condition on the day of the race. 

3. They should be arranged in the boat in the positions for 
which each is best adapted. 

4. They should be taught to row the stroke determined upon; 
that is, they should row together, and without the faults common 
to all strokes. 

5. There should be no change in the men or in their arrange- 
ment in the boat during the ten weeks preceding the race, if such 
a change can be avoided. 
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6. Naturally, I prefer the stroke which was in use at Harvard 
from 1876 to 1886, and which is substantially that of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Yale, and formerly, certainly, of Cornell and Colum- 
bia. What Cornell and Columbia use now I do not know. It 
is the old Harvard stroke adapted to the sliding seat. 

7. The coaching should be constant and uniform. 

Wm. A. Bancroft, ’78. 


II. 


Harvard’s continued defeat on the water is due principally to 
the lack of proper coaching and system. Repeatedly we have been 
beaten by crews physically inferior, but better rigged and coached. 
Back of this, however, is the unfavorable attitude of the Faculty, 
the want of unanimity between the graduates and the undergradu- 
ates, the failure of the men in College to encourage and back up 
the crews, and the feeling of general indifference which seems to 
be the proper affectation for the student of the present day. 

Future success is dependent on the harmony and unity of 
purpose of all concerned; on the setting aside of all personal 
interest and jealousy; and on sound principles of stroke and 
management, which must be adopted and carried out under the 
guidance of a proper coach or coaches. There are plenty of 
such men available among our ex-’Varsity oarsmen. Decide on 
the policy and stroke to be adopted, the men who are to act as 
coaches-in-chief, and then let every graduate oarsman give what 
assistance he can, without regard to personal opinion or feeling. 
On this point we can advantageously take a lesson from our 
recently more successful rival at New Haven. The differences 
between her athletic advisers never become public ; they are 
quietly adjusted, and every individual or personal consideration 
is made subservient to ultimate success. 

The stroke rowed successfully by Harvard crews in the late 
seventies, and that rowed by the recently successful Yale crews 
and by the English universities, are practically identical in prin- 
ciple, the points of difference being minor changes in rig. This 
stroke has won, wins to-day, and will win in the future. 


Fred. W. Smith, ’T9. 
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Il. 


The sad feature of our long list of rowing defeats is that we 
have learned few lessons from many years of adversity that we 
could not have learned from a few. 

The stroke that has been attempted and taught has not been 
acquired, and the material has not been developed, and there our 
lesson ends. I do not share the opinion that the best material 
has been drawn to Yale. Yale has had excellent athletes, but 
they have gone there in the same rough state in which our 
men have come to us. Our average material in the past few 
years has been excellent, and I think we are justified in hoping 
that it will be in the future. It is a want of earnest enthusiasm 
among the candidates which seems to me to be the lacking note 
in the chord of our rowing success. There are ways to supply 
this want. I hope we have elected a captain who will impart, 
in the mysterious way in which it is done, his enthusiasm to a 
number of his crew, who will not wait to be developed, but who 
will develop themselves, and who will not be willing to let their 
coach do all the thinking for them, and who will take their work 
to heart. There have been many such men, and they generally 
have been on winning crews. I hope the next coach, with an end 
of this sort in view, will take his crew more into his confidence 
and ask them to work with him rather than under hin, a course 
which will be perfectly compatible with the maintenance of au- 
thority. 

The graduates can encourage this change by exhibiting active 
interest, and with this in view, I would suggest that Captain Fen- 
nessy invite every rowing man to meet him in conference at some 
appointed time in the early autumn, with the all-important pro- 
viso that only such are expected to attend as will stand ready to 
take an active interest in the coming campaign, and to take what 
part they are asked to take. Some men may be asked to take a 
share in the coaching; that is to say, in watching the crew as 
they row in the tank or on the river, and in offering what sug- 
gestions they can. Other men may be asked simply by their 
presence at the tank or in the launch, to show the candidates for 
the crew that an active living interest is being taken by the gradu- 
ates. But whatever is asked of these members of the conference, 
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let them feel sure that their opinions will be considered, and 
not simply suffered to be given. I would advocate, also, that a 
larger meeting be held of all rowing enthusiasts; but let us also 
have the business meeting. 

I protest against the short rowing season of the past few years. 
The candidates have not “begun to work steadily ” until well on 
in the year. I avoid the use of the words “gone into training,” 
because this, in the sense in which the public accepts the term, is 
a thing of the past. No candidate is expected, in these modern 
days, to eat raw beef only, and become an absurdly emaciated 
man. The overtrained man we hear about to-day is generally 
one who has tried in too short a time to get his stomach, lungs, 
and muscles into a healthy enough state to stand an athletic 
ordeal. Let such an one spread his healthy life and exercise a 
little more thinly over a larger space, and he will be much better 
able to stand the last hard work. Personally, I should have been 
absolutely unwilling to attempt to row a four-mile race if we had 
not started in the early autumn to take a couple of hours’ outing 
every day, got a full night’s sleep, avoided strong drinks and 
tobacco, and so arrived at springtime in a sound state of health. 
This we did ; and therefore we did not have to spend that same 
springtime, as it is now spent, in getting into condition, instead 
of in learning how to row. Another advantage in this early be- 
ginning, and one which to a great extent minimizes the danger of 
rowing, is that during the winter weaknesses in the candidates 
can be discovered and substitutes can be put in the weak men’s 
places ; while if a weakness is discovered but a short time before 
the race, the weak man is generally kept in the crew rather than 
run the risk of breaking up its acquired symmetry, and thus a 
great risk is run by the weak man. 

I should also like to see a professional coach help the amateur. 
The professional can teach many of the important parts of the 
stroke, as, for instance, watermanship or blade-work, better than 
an amateur; but I should be sorry to see the professional, in any 
degree, placed in control of the coaching. His ideas should be 
controlled by an amateur authority. He should be hired with the 
understanding that he should teach what he is told to teach. 
There is no reason why Mr. Courtney, or another, should not coach 
a crew to row with a straight back instead of a crooked one, with 
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a medium length of slide instead of an extreme length, etc. We 
have got the material; if we can give it enthusiasm and interest, 
and if we can, by a long course of healthy living, get it into the 
best condition, I think a pair of coaches, professional and ama- 
teur, can make it row fast, and then if it does not win, we shall 
not feel ashamed of it. 


C. P. Curtis, Jr., 83. 
IV. 


Since ’85 Harvard has won but one Yale race. This miserable 
record is the result of the boating policy as it is at present con- 
ducted at Cambridge. In the first place, the men have not been 
properly selected ; in the second place, they have not been prop- 
erly coached. Without entering into any criticism of the differ- 
ent men who have given their best efforts to develop rowing at 
Cambridge, it is sufficient criticism to call attention to the showing 
made by the different crews. The race this year was enough to 
make any Harvard man ashamed of the institution from which 
he graduated. Not only was the crew defeated, but the exhibi- 
tion of rowing which the eight men gave was enough to cause 
one to wonder whether a class crew could not have done better. 
It was not the fault of the men themselves ; it was not the fault 
of those who had coached them. They did their best ; but what 
Harvard needs, if she is to be properly represented, is not the 
best efforts of poor material imperfectly coached, but the best 
efforts of the eight best men who can be found in the University, 
well drilled by the man or men who most thoroughly understand 
the principles of good rowing. 

How Harvard rowing can once more be placed on a sound foot- 
ing is a difficult question to answer. Harvard graduates are un- 
willing to agree. Men like Mr. Watson, Mayor Bancroft, Mr. 
Storrow, and others find it impossible to get together and settle 
on any one system of rowing. The undergraduates take whom 
they can get to coach them, and year after year they go to New 
London hoping against hope that Yale will have a poor crew. 

To my mind there are but two ways in which matters can be 
improved at Cambridge. Both plans demand an entire change 
in the present system. ‘The first plan, and it is the one I most 
favor, demands the placing of Mayor Bancroft in full charge 
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of rowing for the next three years at least. He is the one grad- 
uate who is capable of turning out a crew which under any cir- 
cumstances would be a credit to the University. He is a splendid 
drill-master, and is never averse to receiving intelligent criticism 
on the work of the men under him. It would be useless for him 
to take the crew for a year, for I do not think it would be pos- 
sible for him to do himself credit in that length of time. It 
would be impossible for him to devote his entire attention to it, 
but he could have to assist him several men who were willing to 
carry out his ideas and coach on his lines. The other plan is to 
engage some professional, like Courtney. I trust that Harvard 
will never be driven to adopt the last plan. I feel sure that if 
properly asked, properly treated, and properly supported, Mayor 
Bancroft would be found willing to lend a helping hand to Har- 
vard. 
W. A. Brooks, ’85. 
V. : 

Contrary to the general impression, Harvard has not, during 
these years of defeat, committed the utter folly of making no 
effort to secure a rowing system. In the winter of 1890 a com- 
mittee was appointed which has controlled the coaching of every 
subsequent crew, and worked to develop the rowing interests of 
the University. Its efforts have failed; chiefly, no doubt, from 
a lack of an adequate knowledge of the science of rowing and 
coaching. The limits of this article do not permit a discussion 
of all the causes of failure, of the ill-effect of the proximity of a 
large city, of the spirit and organization of the University which 
makes her rowing material inferior in earnestness, nor of any 
cause in its nature permanent. Enough to consider the chief 
mistake of the past, its reason and possible remedy. That mis- 
take has been to place too much dependence in one man. No 
ordinary man can for six months or more hold the attention of a 
crew and inspire the enthusiasm essential to success. Then there 
is individual coaching to be done at off hours, ’Varsity material 
to be chosen, the development of Freshman material to be over- 
seen, and a dozen matters to be looked to, so that unless a coach 
be a man of leisure, or have able lieutenants in or out of College, 
he is not likely to succeed. The difficulties of securing such aid 
are not far to seek. Harvard boasts but few rowing authorities, 
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and their views differ widely. In the past those who were in 
sympathy with the coach were practically unavailable. Natu- 
rally, few could be found willing to learn new principles, and 
teach them under a chief in whom they had little confidence. 
Then came the dread of inconsistent coaching, worst of all evils. 
In the failure to solve this problem, and to develop successful 
undergraduate coaches, lies a chief cause of defeat. 

To bring back victory is no easy task. It is no vain compli- 
ment to say that no other University has attracted to its athletic 
standard men at once so able and so devoted as Mr. Cook and his 
lieutenants. We must find their equals. It would be folly to 
turn for aid to England, or to the ranks of professional oarsmen, 
for in neither can we find a man available who could cope success- 
fully with the combined intelligence and experience of Yale. 
While there is hope that the intelligence of our rowing men can 
bring success, if properly combined, it is no time to ask aid of 
our successful rival. Harvard must again call on the devotion 
and intelligence of her own oarsmen, this time more wisely and 
thoroughly. The present men have failed. Without throwing 
aside what they have learned, we must have new blood and better 
methods. Harvard’s rowing men should be called together and 
asked to choose a chief coach. Every man ought then to feel it 
his duty to support that coach through defeat or victory, till years 
have brought strength. Lack of assistant coaches must be over- 
come by ready self-sacrifice on all sides. Uniformity and cer- 
tainty of coaching must be secured. To that end an exact and 
detailed description of the stroke to be rowed, and the methods 
to be used in teaching it, should be prepared and distributed. To 
prevent false choice of men, and similar mistakes, it would be 
wise for the head-coach to organize a board of advisors pledged 
to watch the work of the crew at least once a week, and to draw 
up in definite form their preferences and suggestions. 

These matters, however, with the question of compensation, are 
details. The vital point is to find some man strong enough to 
command the confidence of graduates, the enthusiasm of under- 
graduates. Harvard has that man, and her brightest rowing 
hopes must centre about the possibility of securing the services of 
Colonel Bancroft. 

Charles F’. Adams, 2d, ’88. 
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AN INFIRMARY NEEDED. 


ActinG under a letter of general instruction from the Presi- 
dent, the Regent began in 1891 a systematic investigation of the 
condition of students reported to the Office as unable through 
illness to perform their College duties. In 1893 the Instructor 
of Physiology and Hygiene in the Scientific School was requested 
by the President to visit all cases of sickness which seemed to 
call for a medical examination. Last March, after a year of ex- 
periment, the value of this work was generally recognized, and 
the Corporation appointed a Medical Visitor whose duty it is 
to see and advise the students in regard to their health, habits, 
etc. The accompanying table gives a brief summary of this work 
during the year 1893-94 among College and Scientific students. 


Diseases. Number of cases per month. 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. Totals. 
Os Fs CRS 7 Se eee 11 35 68 57 27 44 24 8 274 
Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria 1 - 1 7 - - - - 9 
Measles, Mumps, etc........ - 56 38 1 4 22 11 6 52 
ATOR DOU x e0ic cicin Svieie'e nis ois a: 2 2 2. = 2 2 -B 10 
AGREE WORE << 55.58 s6 sv eens - 4 1 4 1 #41 - 1 12 
LGU COOA OARS OS rOOCOnE 4 7 5 7 6 ill 3 - 42 
AG HOMO,” 6tOs0...006.0. 25: 4 18 11 14 5 138 2 6 73 
Miscellaneous. .........+0-. 28 36 42 27 12 52 16 10 223 
AN iss ote sie eae aicensrs 49 107 183 118 54 144 57 33 695 
Non-contagious.........e06. 48 93129111 50122 46 25 624 
Days of Illness..........- 96 186 258 222 100 244 92 50 1,248 

No. at one time........... 3 910 7 8 8 83 2 
Comtagions? .....cscsccsees - 56 3 1 4 22 11 6 52 
Days of Ilness........... - 70 42 14 56 308 154 84 728 

No. at one time....-...... - 2 2 1 2 10 6 8 


Of the cases enumerated, scarlet fever and diphtheria have 
been taken to the Cambridge Hospital; surgical and severe med- 
ical cases to this or other hospitals. * Measles, mumps, chicken- 
pox, and similar troubles, were of necessity cared for in students’ 
rooms, as the Cambridge Hospital does not receive such patients. 

We have two classes of cases to deal with, non-contagious 
on the one hand and contagious on the other. The result of a 
study on this basis is given in the lower part of the table, where 
is shown the number of days of illness, allowing two days’ con- 


1 Excluding scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
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finement for ordinary cases and two weeks (fourteen days) for the 
contagious. From these data is derived the number who are ill 
atone time. These estimates are low, and it is not impossible 
that the number may be doubled at certain times, inasmuch as 
we have assumed them to be scattered evenly through each month. 
On one day of March, 1893, there were 12 new cases of measles. 

The quarters of the students are but poorly adapted to the 
needs of the sick in most of the buildings in Cambridge, and the 
janitors and ‘‘ goodies” have all they can do in the ordinary 
routine of their work. The result is that the student who is ill 
must wait upon himself, call upon his busy classmates, or employ 
a nurse. Again, most of the students board at Memorial, Fox- 
croft, or other place removed from their rooms, and when ill the 
only way to secure their meals is by having them brought, cold, 
unappetizing, and unsuitable. Contagious diseases are frequently 
spread by the unwitting efforts of fellow-students to amuse the 
ill one by cards, ete., before the nature of the trouble is recog- 
nized. The cost of care and isolation in cases of contagious dis- 
eases has been considerable, especially since the conditions in the 
dormitories ordinarily make it necessary to employ male nurses. 
The retirement is frequently but two or three days; rarely longer 
than a week. The patient may not be confined to his bed, but 
the discomfort is still so great that he would be glad to have 
proper food and attention even at a moderate cost. 

The conditions as here suggested have been adequately met in 
some institutions by the establishment of infirmaries. Harvard 
ought not to be behind in this respect, especially as the need is 
urgent. An infirmary should be so arranged that patients with 
slight ailments might be received as well as those more seriously 
affected; and all but surgical, or very severe medical cases, could 
be cared for under the most favorable circumstances. 

The Regent and Medical Visitor of the University naturally 
should have general control of the infirmary and determine who 
should go to it. Of course the medical care of each student 
would be in the hands of his own physician, whose orders should 
be carried out as in any hospital without a regular visiting staff, 
and whose services will be paid for by the student. 

The suggestion of a warm advocate of this scheme is, to rent 
a private house and fit it up so far as is necessary to adapt it 
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for the non-contagious cases. One bed, complete with mattress, 
blankets, and changes of linen, is estimated to cost not more than 
fifty dollars, and may be of such character as to form a part of 
the permanent equipment. The furnishings, including fifteen 
beds, will amount to $2,000, and it is hoped that the total current 
expenses will not exceed $5,000. These estimates are for the in- 
firmary proper, since it will be undesirable to care for contagious 
cases in a building not adapted to the double purpose. During 
March and April the contagious cases are more numerous, and 
special arrangements will have to be made for them. <A tempo- 
rary structure might be put up near by to meet this demand. 

Several plans have been proposed as to the financial relation 
of the students to the infirmary. One is, to have a stated assess- 
ment of one dollar made against all students, which will give 
something less than $3,000, all told. Since this will not cover the 
total amount, it will be necessary to charge a certain sum for the 
care given. This may be a nominal fee of ten dollars a week. 
In this way there will be an income of $1,800 a year, provided 
there be an average of six patients for thirty weeks. An equita- 
ble arrangement might be as follows: Assess each student one 
dollar, which will count as five dollars toward his expenses during 
illness. It is believed that the majority will be glad to avail 
themselves of the privileges at the rate of ten dollars a week, 
offset in this way, and will feel it to be a very good investment 
for them, as they will be put under the most favorable conditions 
for speedy recovery. Those who cannot afford to pay this amount 
should not be excluded from the infirmary, but may be provided 
for as in other hospitals, since some persons may be glad to endow 
beds sufficiently to sustain them, such beds being in the form of a 
memorial if desired. It is thought that $5,000 will be enough 
for one endowment. Others, perhaps, would be glad to contribute 
to a fund which could be used for such general expenses as are 
sure to arise. A building fund, also, should be started, for no 
one will be content with anything not specially planned with ref- 
erence to the needs of an infirmary, and although a dwelling- 
house may answer temporarily, we hope to have special buildings 
in the near future to accommodate both contagious and non-con- 
tagious cases. 


G. W. Fitz, M. D. 
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MEETINGS. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Association of the Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege was held June 27, at one o’clock p. M., in Harvard Hall. 

President Charles E. Norton in the chair. The records of the last 
meeting were read and approved. On motion of Mr. Thayer, ’81, it was 
Voted to suspend the Article of the Constitution requiring that the officers 
of the Association be elected by ballot, and further that a committee of 
three be appointed by the chair to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 
The chair appointed Messrs. W. R. Thayer, 81, J. P. Parmenter, ’81, 
and A. J. C. Sowdon, 757. 

While the Committee was out the report was read of A. B. Silsbee, 
75, Treasurer of the Class Subscription Fund, showing receipts from 
classes during the year of $25.00, and a balance on hand of $4,919.48. 
The report was accepted and ordered to be placed on file. 

The nominating Committee then reported the following list of officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year, and they were elected as such : — 

President: Charles E. Norton, ’46, Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents: Robert T. Lincoln, 64, Chicago; Henry S. Huide- 
koper, ’62, Philadelphia; Edmund Wetmore, ’60, New York; Charles 
J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore; James B. Thayer, 52, Cambridge; O. 
W. Holmes, Jr., ’61, Boston; Marshall S. Snow, 65, St. Louis; Samuel 
A. Green, 51, Boston; Charles F. Adams, ’56, Boston; William E. 
Russell, ’77, Cambridge. 

Directors : Henry S. Russell, ’60, Milton ; Arthur Lincoln, ’63, Hing- 
ham; Bradbury L. Cilley, 58, Exeter, N. H.; Moses Williams, *68, 
Brookline ; Morris Gray, ’77, Newton; Robert Grant, ’73, Boston ; 
Robert H. Gardiner, ’76, Newton. 

Treasurer: §S. Lothrop Thorndike, ’52, Cambridge. 

Secretary. Henry Parkman, ’70, No. 53 State St., Boston. 

On motion of Mr. Thorndike, it was Voted to continue the Committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Association for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the necessary expenses of the Association. 

On motion it was Voted that the Chair appoint three members of the 
Committee to suggest names for Overseers to serve three years. The 
Chair appointed Messrs. John Noble, ’50, Arthur Lord, ’72, and Wil- 
liam F. Wharton, ’70. 

The Committee as now constituted consists as follows : — 

For one year: John Homans, ’58; Clement K. Fay, 67 ; Charles P. 
Curtis, Jr., 83. 
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For two years: Charles P. Greenough, ’64 ; -——;1 William Ropes 
Trask, ’85. 
For three years: John Noble, 50; Arthur Lord, ’72; William F. 
Wharton, ’70. 
There being no further business, the meeting was dissolved. 
Henry Parkman, ’70, See. 


DENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association held its twenty-third annual banquet at the Thorn- 
dike, in Boston, on June 25, sixty-four members and guests being pres- 
ent. The invited guests were Bishop Lawrence, ’*71, Mr. Wm. R. 
Thayer, ’81, editor of the Graduates’ Magazine, Mr. Henry A. Thomas, 
Gov. Greenhalge’s private secretary, Col. David W. Farquhar, of the 
Governor’s staff, and Dr. George B. Shattuck, of the Board of Overseers. 

President Pond, in his introductory remarks, referred to the move- 
ment to secure the appointment of a D. M. D. upon the State Board 
of Registration in Dentistry, stating that a committee of the Association 
had met in joint committee the dental societies of the State, and that 
Gov. Greenhalge had been waited upon in the interests of the move- 
ment. The Harvard Dental School has no representative upon the State 
Board, and it is quite generally felt that one of its graduates should 
receive an appointment as soon as there is a vacancy. 

President Pond first introduced Dr. Clapp as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Harvard Dental School, in order that his report might be 
considered by the other speakers. Dr. Clapp reported that the com- 
mittee had been unable, owing to the financial depression, during the past 
year to add to the fund for the new building, but that as soon as business 
revives their efforts should be redoubled. ‘In spite of the general 
condition of affairs, the year has been a prosperous one for the School. 
There are sixty-three students, which is a satisfactory increase over 
previous years. The work in all departments has been carried on with 
energy, the instruction is more thorough, and the School is on a higher 
plane than ever before. Changes are now being made in the old build- 
ing that will greatly add to the efficiency of the instruction to be given 
the coming year. It is a matter of great regret, however, that good 
money has to be expended on this old building, for which we can receive 
only temporary benefit... . A step is being contemplated in dental 
education that will, in the mind of your committee, be the most important 


1 Subsequent to the meeting, the Secretary received notice that William 
Lawrence, ’71, had resigned from the Committee some time previously, but it 
was too late to fill the vacancy. 
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advance that has yet been made toward placing under our profession a 
foundation of intelligence and liberal culture. It is conceded that in the 
near future the same qualifications must be required of the students 
entering our dental schools as of those who enter the great universities 
of the country. It would be difficult to overestimate the good effect 
this preliminary training will have on the personnel of the profession 
during the next twenty-five years. The President of the University and 
the Faculty of the Dental School are anxious that this change should 
come about. Let every alumnus not only do all he can to help on the 
movement, but insist that Harvard be a leader in it. 

“The Infirmary has done much gratuitous work for the suffering 
during the year. Not only in the minor cases of toothache has relief 
been given, but difficult operations in the surgery of the mouth and 
associate parts are constantly being performed. Our Infirmary is so well 
organized that the surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital have 
more than once given evidence of their confidence in it by sending to it 
for treatment cases of fractures of the jaws. In fact, we are told that 
not only these cases are sent to us from the hospital, but most of the 
cases of abscesses, tumors, etc., involving the dental organs, that come to 
them. 

‘“‘ A most interesting case of facial deformity has recently been treated. 
. « « The work (making the artificial nose) was done under the instruc- 
tion of the Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry, and cost the School 
something like $20. This particular case is brought to your notice to 
show that the charity work of this institution is not confined to pulling 
teeth, but successfully treats complicated cases of disfigurement and 
disease. The School is poor, and cannot give such expensive treatment 
often, unless its merits are recognized and money is contributed for its 
support. 

“The total number of operations performed by the students and 
teachers in the operating department since our last report exceeds seven- 
teen thousand (17,061), of which more than thirteen thousand (13,015) 
were absolutely without cost to the patients. These operations included 
the extraction of teeth, treatment of abscesses, fractures of both superior 
and inferior jaws, hare-lip, single and double, necrosis of the maxillae, 
cleft palate, and the extirpation of tumors. In the mechanical depart- 
ment over one thousand pieces were constructed.” ° 

The committee concluded by expressing the hope that the building 
fund would grow during the coming year, and by stating that every 
teacher at the School has its interest at heart and works faithfully for 
the good of all. The report is signed by Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, D. M. D., 
82, Dr. W. E. Page, D. M. D., ’77, and Dr. Wm. H. Potter. 
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A patient (a young man of twenty) for whom an artificial nose was 
made at the Harvard Dental School was shown by Dr. Fillebrown. 
The nose having been entirely lost by disease, a porcelain body was 
fused on rolled platinum, to resemble as nearly as possible the tint of 
the skin, and was held in place by the nose piece to a pair of ordinary 
plain glass spectacles. This apparent restoration of a prominent feature 
makes his face again presentable. 

Private Secretary Thomas was then introduced. He presented the 
regrets of the Governor, who was at Framingham with the State militia. 

Bishop Lawrence, the next speaker, urged the desirability of increased 
preparatory training on the part of those entering the professions. In a 
theological school with which he was connected, the number of men 
holding the degree of A. B. at the time of entering the professional 
course had increased so that now it was ninety per cent. of the whole 
number. 

Bishop Lawrence was followed by Dr. Shattuck and Mr. Wm. R. 
Thayer. Dr. Chandler, Dean and Professor of Mechanical Dentistry, 
discussed the need of raising the standard of the secondary schools, 

Dr. Fillebrown, Professor of Operative Dentistry, said the entrance 
examination was instituted eleven years ago, its standard having been 
twice raised. The School bears the distinction of being the only one in 
this country where the number of its patients is sufficient for its needs, 
and where every student has an operating chair. “I do not think 
thirty-two teeth are sufficient to found our profession upon,” said Dr. 
Fillebrown ; “we include the contiguous parts. Dentistry is a specialty 
of medicine, and I would have the dentist take the M. D. degree first.” 

The committee, composed of Drs. Fillebrown, E. H. Smith, and E. 
Page, presented their resolutions upon the death of Dr. Haley, of 
Biddeford, Me. The resolutions as presented were adopted by the 
Association, and a copy was sent to the family of the deceased. 

The Council were instructed by the Association to appoint a standing 
committee on Necrology. 

The Council were also instructed to appoint a D. M. D. to be rec- 
ommended for the State Board of Registration in Dentisty. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : — 

President: Dwight M. Clapp, 82. 

Vice-President : James Shepherd, ’85. 

Secretary: Henry L. Upham, ’86. 

Treasurer: Washburn E. Page, ’77. 

Executive Committee: Henry L. Upham, Wm. P. Cooke, Waldo E. 
Boardman. 

On July 3 the Council reélected the Committee on the Harvard 
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Dental School, viz.: Drs. D. M. Clapp, W. H. Potter, and W. E. Page; 
and the Committee to Nominate a Member of the State Board of Reg- 
istration, viz.: Drs. V. C. Pond, H. L. Upham, W. P. Cooke, E. H. 


Smith, and Jere E. Stanton. 
Henry L. Upham, D. M. D., ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met in the Divinity School Chapel at 3 Pp. mM. on 
June 26, about thirty-five members being present. The President, Dr. 
E. J. Young, ’48, occupied the chair. After the reading of the necrology, 
and the pronouncing of brief eulogies by the Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, 
Div., 62, Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, described the present condition of 
the School. On motion of the Rev. S. J. Barrows, Div., ’75, it was 
voted that a committee be appointed to confer with the President and 
Fellows as to the feasibility of admitting women to study at the School. 
The committee as appointed consists of the Revs. S. J. Barrows, Div., 
°75, J. H. Allen, ’41, and F. B. Hornbrook, Div., ’77. 

The following officers were elected : — 

President: E. J. Young, 48. 

Vice-President : W. O. White, ’40. 

Secretary: J. L. Seward, 68, No. 11 Mansfield St., Allston. 

Executive Committee: James De Normandie, Div., ’62; Alfred 
Manchester, Div., 72; S. C. Beach, Div., ’66. 

At four o’clock the Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Div., ’49, delivered an 
address on “ The Basis of Readjustment.” The Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
48, of San Francisco, Cal., will be the first speaker next year, and Dr. 
C. C. Everett, Div., 59, second speaker. 

J. L. Seward, ’68, See. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, on June 
26, Vice-President W. K. Blodgett, ’78, in the chair. The action of 
the Executive Committee in regard to the business management was 
approved. In the absence of the Treasurer, W. H. Wade, ’81, Mr. 
Blodgett presented a financial summary for the past year. Nomina- 
tions for officers having been made, the following were elected : — 

President : Henry Lee, ’36, Brookline. 

Vice-Presidents : Charles Francis Adams, ’56, Lincoln; James R. 
Chadwick, 65, Boston; Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Warren K. Blodgett, ’78, Cambridge. 

Treasurer : Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, No. 53 State St., Boston. 
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Secretary: Wm. G. Thompson, ’88, Cambridge. 

Councilors for the term expiring in 1897: Robert T. Lincoln, 64, 
Chicago, Ill.; Henry §. Nash, ’78, Cambridge ; Philip S. Abbot, ’90, 
Cambridge. 

Wm. R. Thayer, 81, has been reappointed Editor for the ensuing 
year. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, was elected University 
Editor, and Miss Mary Coes, R., ’87, Radcliffe College Editor. 

Wm. G. Thompson, ’88, Sec. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held June 26 at the rooms of the Boston 
Bar Association, with the Hon. John Lowell, ’43, in the chair. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a total membership of 1,695, 204 of whom 
were life members, —a slight gain since Jan. 1. He also reported a bal- 
ance on hand of $3,181.20 in the Life Membership fund, and $1,242.00 
available for appropriation. 

James C. Carter, LL. B., 1853, of New York, was reélected President 
of the Association. There were three vacancies in the list of vice-presi- 
dents ; seven new vice-presidents were elected, increasing the total num- 
ber by four, viz.: Simeon E. Baldwin, L. S., ’63, of Connecticut ; 
Charles Matteson, L. S., 63, of Rhode Island; Walbridge A. Field, 
L. S., ’60, of Massachusetts; William G. Russell, ’40, of Massachusetts ; 
Albert Stickney, 59, of New York; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., ’61, 
of Massachusetts ; and William A. Keener, LL. B., 77, of New York. 
Gustavus H. Wald, LL. B., ’75, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; Edward Q. Keasbey, 
LL. B., ’71, of Newark, N. J.; and Frank W. Hackett, ’61, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were elected members of the Council for four years. 
Louis D. Brandeis, LL. B.,’77, and Philip S. Abbot, ’90, both of Boston, 
were reélected Secretary and Treasurer respectively. The meeting voted 
to cut down the Life Membership fee from $15 to $10. 

It was impossible this year to follow the precedents of 1888 and 1891 
by having an oration and dinner in Cambridge. The custom will, how- 
ever, be revived next June, which will be the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Professor Langdell’s connection with the Law School. It is a question 
whether such public meetings of the Association might not profitably be 
held more often than in the past, in alternate years at least. The Coun- 
cil would be glad to hear from members on this subject. In the mean 
time the Council feel that the membership list of the Association, though 
its present size is gratifying, ought to be and can be largely increased, 
and the Corresponding Secretaries will be asked during the autumn and 
winter to join in a systematic effort toward this end. 


Louis D. Brandeis, LL. B., ’77, See. 
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LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


About twenty-five members of the Association attended the annual 
meeting at noon on Commencement in the Scientific School. The Pres- 
ident, Prof. N.S. Shaler, S. B., 62, presided. The following officers 
were elected : — 

President: N.S. Shaler, S. B., 62. 

Vice-Presidents : E. C. Pickering, S. B., ’65 ; John Trowbridge, S. B., 
65. 

Secretary : A. McF. Davis, S. B., ’54. 

* Treasurer: F. W. Dean, S. B., ’75. 

Council: W. M. Davis, ’69 ; L. Robeson, S. B., ’64. 

At the adjournment of the meeting the Association dined at the Colo- 
nial Club. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held at the Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
at noon, June 26. Dr. Chadwick presided; about eighty members were 
present. 

The Secretary, Dr. A. Thorndike, ’84, reported that, at a meeting of 
the Council on March 9, the Committee on the Harvard Medical School 
was appointed, viz.: Dr. S. W. Langmaid, ’59, Dr. J. F. A. Adams, 
M. D., 66, of Pittsfield, and Dr. A. Coolidge, Jr., 81. At the meeting 
on June 8 the President was instructed to appoint a committee of five to 
nominate officers. He appointed Dr. C. F. Folsom, ’62, Dr. A. Cool- 
idge, Jr., 81, Dr. J. W. Farlow, ’74, Dr. C. W. Galloupe, ’79, and Dr. 
H. W. Broughton, ’75. The Council nominated for honorary member- 
ship Dr. Wm. T. Porter, Assistant Professor of Physiology in the Har- 
vard Medical School, Dr. F. K. Paddock, of Pittsfield, and Prof. W. H. 
Howell, of Johns Hopkins University. It was voted that whenever a 
member has not paid his dues for two years he shall be notified by the 
Treasurer, and be required to pay in full, or be dropped from the list of 
members on the first day of September following. It was voted to pay 
the Treasurer $100 annually ; also that he prepare a new catalogue of 
members, to be issued as an appendix to the next Bulletin. The Asso- 
ciation now has 1,131 members, and in addition 27 of the graduating 
class have been enrolled, making 1,158 members in all. During the 
year 18 have died ; there are 13 honorary and 29 life members of the 
Association. 

The Secretary’s report having been accepted, the Treasurer, Dr. Wal- 
ter Ela, ’71, stated that the receipts, including last year’s balance, were 
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$2,648.75, and the expenses $1,111.92, leaving a balance of $1,536.83, 
made up of $600 in the life membership fund, a genergl fund of $308.56 
in the savings bank, and $628.27 on deposit with the Old Colony Trust 
Co. An auditing committee, consisting of Dr. E. J. Forster, M. D., 
’68, and Dr. E. M. Buckingham, M. D., ’74, declared the accounts cor- 
rect. 

The Committee on Nominations then presented the following list of 
candidates, who were unanimously elected : — 

President : George B. Shattuck, ’63. 

Treasurer: Walter Ela, ’71, Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents: Z. B. Adams, M. D., ’53, Framingham ; I. T. Dana, 
M. D., 50, Portland, Me.; R. H. Derby, ’64, New York, N. Y.; S. A. 
Fisk, M. D., ’80, Denver, Colo.; John Green, 55, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry 
Hun, M. D., 79, Albany, N. Y.; Horace G. Miller, M. D., ’65, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; John L. Robinson, M. D., 59, Manchester, N. H.; J. B. 
Wheeler, M. D., ’79, Burlington, Vt.; Wm. S. Whitwell, ’69, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Councilors for three years: T. F. Breck, M. D., ’66, Springfield ; J. 
R. Chadwick, ’65, Boston; C. E. Stedman, ’52, Dorchester. 

The Association then adjourned, to reassemble at one o’clock at the 
Hotel Vendome, where one hundred and sixty members and four guests 
sat down to dinner. The President, Dr. Chadwick, opened the after- 
dinner speaking as follows : — 

“The most important event of interest to the medical profession of 
this State, and pari passu to this Association, is the passage since our 
last meeting, by the Legislature of Massachusetts, of an act to provide 
for the ‘registration of physicians and surgeons.’ Although the omnis- 
cient Washington sought to indicate to this community in 1775 the wise 
course to pursue towards the medical profession by appointing persons 
to examine the surgeons and surgeons’ mates in his army here, and thus 
instituted the first medical examination of candidates for practice in 
this State, we, forgetful of his precepts, have been one of the last of 
the States and Territories of the Union to take a meagre step to pre- 
serve the health of our citizens from the insidious attacks of the human 
sharks who have for so long been unrestrained in their attacks upon the 
health and wealth of our people. The law does not go very far, but it 
provides penalties for the assumption of the title of Doctor (of Medi- 
cine), or M. D., by those who are not entitled to these designations. It 
does not interfere otherwise with the plying of their trade by ‘ clair- 
voyants, or persons practicing hypnotism, magnetic healing, mind cure, 
massage methods, Christian Science, Cosmopathic or any other method 
of healing.’ We have, therefore, advanced a little from our former 
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condition, which was comparable to that prevailing among the ancient 
Babylonians, who, according to Herodotus, ‘ carried their sick into the 
market, that all who passed by, and had ever had. or seen the like dis- 
temper, might give their advice, and encourage them to try what them- 
selves or others had used with success in the like case.’ The passage of 
this medical act was of course chiefly due to the exertions of the medi- 
cal profession, which as a body is always ready and eager to work for 
the preservation of the health of the community, even though they 
clearly see that success means to them a diminution in their opportu- 
nity to earn a livelihood. While I would not venture to affirm that 
physicians individually differ in their motives or natures from the rest of 
mankind, they certainly do manifest a marked indifference to their per- 
sonal interests when they are confronted by problems affecting the 
health of the community. Witness their insistence on compulsory vac- 
cination, on the purification of the water supply, on the safe disposal of 
sewage, on the drainage of swamps to diminish malaria, on the seques- 
tration of those afflicted with contagious diseases such as cholera, yellow 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, ete. I maintain that the disinterested- 
ness of the medical profession in seeking to expel from our State the 
herd of quacks that maltreat our citizens is just as genuine as though 
they were dealing with a plague of locusts.” 

Dr. Chadwick then contrasted the disinterestedness of the Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons, recently held at Washington, 
with the self-seeking of the United States Congressmen who were at 
that very time arranging a tariff bill to suit their individual pockets and 
those of their friends. He went on to record briefly the changes in the 
Harvard Medical School during the past year; referred to the need of 
new scholarships, to the completion of President Eliot’s quarter-centen- 
nial, and to the renaissance at the medical school as described by Dr. 
Richardson in the Graduates’ Magazine for June. He presented a 
table of figures showing the gifts received by the various departments of 
the University in the twenty-five years, 1869-93 inclusive, of which the 
following is the summary: Harvard College has received $6,126,932.54 ; 
Medical School, $491,469.29; Lawrence Scientific School, $116,698.48 ; 
Divinity School, $243,918.63 ; Law School, $278,521.25 ; Dental School, 
$22,070.85; Veterinary School, $2,860. Total, $7,282,471.04. 

Dr. Chadwick continued : — 

“The continued decline in number of College and Scientific School 
graduates in the entering classes of the School is again emphasized by 
the President in his Annual Report by the publication of this table : — 
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“This can only be interpreted as showing that the governing boards 
of the University have not properly considered the reciprocal needs of 
the College and the Professional Schools. The former is losing stu- 
dents; the latter are being forced to admit students less well prepared 
to begin their strictly professional studies.” 

After calling on Dr. Langmaid to read the report of the Committee 
on the Medical School, Dr. Chadwick introduced Dr. W. W. Keen, of 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Keen bore witness to the great benefit that had come from med- 
ical discussion. ‘“ There has been certainly a remarkable wave of med- 
ical progress in the matter of education going over this country in the 
last few years. It has been demonstrated, first of all, by the creation 
of the State boards of health, and especially by that noble one of the 
Illinois State Board of Health, a board which has done more for medical 
education than any other instrumentality, I believe, in this country, 
because it has set the pace. These boards have been established 
throughout almost all the States now, and they have been followed by a 
still more notable advance, namely, the establishment of boards of med- 
ical examiners, wholly independent, as they ought to be, of the medical 
schools themselves. Again, another very remarkable indication is the 
adaptation that our universities and colleges all over the land are making 
to the various professional schools, medicine among them. Look at 
the large number of schools of biology, — of schools in various colleges 
leading up to courses leading up to the study of medicine, — and what 
does this mean but that the medical schools want better men, and that 
the colleges are going to furnish them ? ” 

Dr. Keen believed that practicing physicians should also be teachers. 
“The professors in our medical schools will be more and more restricted 
in their practice till I hope eventually to see that they will probably 
practice absolutely in the hospital and their lectures and nothing more. 
This will require, of course, very much larger salaries than now can be 
given where they are derived from fees, or where they are derived from 
salaries proper, and in order tg do this it is requisite to have larger 
endowments of the medical schools.” How inadequate are their endow- 
ments may thus be shown: In 1893 those yielding revenue in this coun- 
try amounted to only $600,000, whereas the endowments yielding rev- 
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enue to theological schools were $17,600,000. “I believe thoroughly in 
taking care of the souls of the community, but I put it to you, and 
through you to the community, gentlemen, whether there is not a vast 
disproportion in the discharge of a duty that the public owes in this 
country, where we cannot depend upon State aid, when they have only 
given a paltry $600,000 as contrasted with the millions for the theo- 
logical schools. . . . Though the community have given millions for 
hospitals, they have given but little over half a million to the doctors 
to man those hospitals, to make the best men, to create the profession, 
to educate the profession that is to take the care not only of these hos- 
pitals, but to take care of their own wives and children. It is a wonder- 
ful lack of perception, — of perception of the fitness of things, — nay, of 
perception of the necessity of things, —that the community does not see 
that to make better doctors as well as to help the poor invalids is quite 
as much their duty.” 

Dr. Keen spoke of the need that every teacher has to visit at times 
other institutions. He applauded the raising of the standard of the Har- 
vard Medical School. There will always be enough colleges to ‘‘ educate 
men for the low strata, but there ought to be some colleges — and Harvard 
University should be one of those colleges, and it is one, I am glad to 
say — that will educate the very best doctors. I believe it will be only a 
short time when you will fling your banner to the breeze and say that 
A. B. or its equivalent shall be the absolute requirement for admission 
to the Harvard Medical School.” 

He regretted that we have not in this country such service as is given 
abroad by the chefs de clinique. He advocated strongly the value of 
instruction by recitation, and concluded with an impressive reference to 
the effect which the personality of such teachers as Dr. Meigs and Dr. 
Gross produced on their pupils. 

The next speaker was Dr. Wm. Osler, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. He described the work at Johns Hopkins, where was organ- 
ized, for the first time in the history of medical education in this country, 
a school virtually independent of the fees of the students. ‘ We require 
practically the A. B. degree, and not the ordinary A. B. degree, but a 
degree taken in the science departments; that is to say, a man must 
have had two years’ instruction in chemistry, two years’ instruction in 
biology, instruction in French and German and in general literature and 
in physics, — instruction in physics, chemistry, and biology of such a 
character that two years are required qt each, and each with somewhat 
extended laboratory courses.” Dr. Osler regarded the system at Cam- 
bridge, England, where a student takes his A. B. at the end of three 
years and his M. D. at the end of five years, as superior to that in our 
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universities. He concluded with humorous references to co-education. 
“ When I tell you that thirty-three and one third per cent. of the ladies 
— students — admitted to the Johns Hopkins Hospital at the end of one 
short session are to be married, then I tell you that co-education is a 
failure. If thirty-three and one third per cent. fall victims at the end of 
one session, what will happen at the end of the fourth ?” 

The President next introduced Dr. Wm. M. Polk, of the University 
of the City of New York, who spoke earnestly in behalf of maintaining 
a high standard. “If you pretend here to erect and conduct a medical 
school upon the highest plane, then let me beg of you, let me urge 
upon you, never to cease your agitation until such time as you can force 
the authorities of your University to give you a proper footing within 
its portals. You should be no mere annex. . . . If there was ever a 
time in the history of man when medicine had its opportunity, surely it 
is this. Was ever the world so beautiful as now? Was ever life so 
easily led in some directions as now, or so difficult of accomplishment 
in others as now? Was ever the greed of man more pronounced than 
now? And was ever a realization brought home to man more distinctly 
than now that upon the efficiency of the physical machine which he 
works depends the measure of success which he is to attain in that 
struggle for supremacy in this life? And who is the arbiter of his fate 
upon that line? Surely not the theologian, who for so long a time led 
him astray with ideas that appertained, shall I say here, to Christian 
Science, or mental science, or faith cure, or any of those other cures 
built up upon the power of the imagination? Or is he not to come back 
to us, — come back to those who stand as priests in the temple of science, 
and who, standing there, give their best thoughts to the problems which 
are presented by physical life? Are we not the ones who can tell him 
how best he and his belongings are to conduct themselves so as to reach 
the highest and best goal which is to be furnished in this world ? and in 
so doing do we not put him in position to conquer with such ease, with 
sufficient leisure, as to lead him to turn his thoughts to higher and to 
better things ?” 

The next speaker, Dr. John S. Billings, stated that, having been for 
the past six years on the Visiting Board of the Medical School, he could 
testify to its progress. ‘“ Harvard is now, as she has been, in the very 
front of the medical schools of this country in all improvements that 
have been made.” After describing his own experience as a medical 
student thirty-three years ago, he attributed his success in his profession 
to the fact that he had had a good college education to build upon. 
“I feel inclined to insist more upon the advantage of the old-fashioned 
classical studies, the regular course for the A. B. without any special 
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tinkering to fit it to a medical degree, than perhaps many others now 
are, admitting that it is not well suited to all by any manner of means, 
but believing that it is peculiarly well suited to some, because it enables 
them to come to their medical studies knowing how to study and know- 
ing how to quickly separate the wheat from the chaff.” He urged that 
the best physician will be a well-rounded man. He extolled the value 
of hospital work, and the importance for the great medical schools of 
being able to secure and control the best facilities for clinical teaching. 
He closed by repeating the “ Song of the Old Trail.” 

After Dr. Chadwick had presented Dr. George B. Shattuck, the newly 
elected President, who spoke briefly, the assembly broke up. 


PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


The Society met as usual on the day following Commencement (Thurs- 
day, June 28) in Harvard Hall at ten A.M. The President, Professor 
Goodwin, occupied the chair, and about a hundred members were present. 
The officers elected for the following year are: President, James Cool- 
idge Carter, 50, of New York; Vice-President, Roger Wolcott, ’70, of 
Boston ; Corresponding Secretary, William C. Lane, ’81; and Treasurer, 
Henry G. Denny, 52. The Committees, appointed by the President for 
the year are, Literary Committee, charged with the selection of an 
orator and poet for the next anniversary meeting: F.C. Lowell, ’76, 
Chairman, and C. F. Dunbar, ’51, L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, J. G. Croswell, 
73, E. R. Thayer, ’88, and the Corresponding Secretary. Committee 
on Nominations, whose duty it is to recommend candidates for honorary 
membership : the Corresponding Secretary, Chairman, and H. G. Denny, 
52, E. H. Abbot, bd, R. N. Toppan, 58, Alex. McKenzie, ’59, C. P. 
Bowditch, 63, and A. R. Marsh, ’83. 

The following were elected Honorary Members: Henry Cabot Lodge, 
°71, the Orator of the day; Frederic De Forest Allen (’63, Oberlin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University ; John Bartlett, A. M., 
°71, the author of “ Familiar Quotations ;” the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers 
(74, Princeton), pastor of the First Parish Church, Cambridge ; Morris 
H. Morgan ’81, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin in the Univer- 
sity ; and Joseph Willard, ’55, of Boston. 

A slight change was made in the Fourth Article of the Constitution, 
relating to the election of undergraduate members, providing that the 
list of scholars of high rank submitted to the First Eight shall be made 
up from all “candidates for the degree of A. B. at the ensuing Com- 
mencement ” who “ have already completed at least two years’ work in 
Harvard College.” The section formerly spoke only of “ members of the 
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Senior Class ;” the change allows men who are completing their course 
in three years and may be technically registered in another class or an- 
other department to be included in the list from which the First Eight 
make their selection. 

The subject of enlarging the membership from each class in the future 
was assigned as a special subject for discussion at the next meeting, and 
members are asked to take notice and come prepared to discuss and vote 
upon this somewhat important matter. 

The twenty-five members from the Class of. 94 are: E. K. Rand, 
Watertown; G. R. Noyes, North Andover ; H. C. Lakin, Worcester; R. K. 
Shaw, Worcester ; G. C. Fiske, Dorchester ; H. C. Wellman, Newtonville ; 
J. R. Oliver, Albany, N. Y.; M. M. Skinner, Boston ; W. W. Cutler, St. 
Paul, Minn. ; L. T. Damon, Boston; H. A. Gehring, Cleveland, O.; T. F. 
Currier, Roxbury ; D. A. Ellis, Roxbury; C. L. Lawrence, Cambridge ; 
H. C. Greene, Boston; G. N. Henning, Washington, D. C.; J. R. Slater, 
Washington, D.C. ; J. D. Arnold, North Abington ; J. R. Nichols, Hollis- 
ton; L. A. Tanzer, New York; W. R. Buckminster, Malden; J. M. Ka- 
gan, Cambridge; C. F. M. Malley, Dorchester; F. L. Olmsted, Jr., 
Brookline ; E. C. Bradlee, Boston. 

Beside the above, the following members of the Class of ’94 were 
elected by the General Society on the nomination of their classmates : 
A. E. Bailey, North Scituate; E. B. Hill, Cambridge ; J. T. Kilbreth, Jr., 
New York; O. M. W. Sprague, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; J. D. M. Ford, Cam- 
bridge. 

The First Eight elected from ’95 are: Roland Gray, Boston; Oscar 
Quick, Omaha, Neb. ; Max Benshimol, Roxbury ; J. K. Whittemore, Cam- 
bridge; A. W. K. Billings, Omaha, Neb. ; F. H. Nash, West Acton ; W. L. 
Van Kleeck, Millis; W. M. Trotter, Roxbury. 

After the business meeting the Society marched in customary order to 
Sanders Theatre, where, after prayer by the Chaplain of the day, an 
oration, printed above, was delivered by the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
’71, and a poem was read by the Rev. Theodore C. Williams, ’76. After 
the exercises the Society returned to the College Yard, and dined in 
Massachusetts Hall. 

William C. Lane, ’81, Cor. Sec. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 27, 1894. 
THE EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 


A hot day did not deter an unusually large number of graduates and 
their friends from coming to Cambridge for the closing exercises of the 
College year. The procession of the candidates for degrees formed 
under the marshalship of B. G. Waters, ’94, at 10 o’clock, and was shortly 
afterward joined by President Eliot, Governor Greenhalge, the members 
of the Corporation and Board of Overseers, the Governor’s Staff, the 
various Faculties, and a large body of older alumni. The line, longer 
than ever before, stretched from the College Yard to the Theatre, where 
every seat reserved for spectators was filled. 

After a prayer by the Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, the following parts 
were spoken: Edward Kennard Rand, a Latin oration ; Lindsay Todd 
Damon, a dissertation, “A Plea for the Philistine ;” George Burgess 
Magrath, dissertation, “ Suggestion ;” John Fogg Twombly, dissertation, 
“The Place of Athletics in the University ;” John Rathbone Oliver, 
oration, “ The Spirit of the Jesuits ;”’ Macy Millmore Skinner, oration, 
“The Real Sardanapalus ;”” James Madison Morton, candidate in Laws, 
“The Theory of Inheritance;” Francis Albert Gilmore, candidate in 
Theology, “ Proposed Social Reorganization and Christianity.” Two 
theses, by candidates in Medicine, were not delivered: by Eugene Abra- 
ham Darling, “On the Bacillus Coli Communis,” and by George Bridges 
Henshaw, “On the Use of the Microspectroscope in Bacteriology.” 

President Eliot then conferred degrees on 357 Bachelors of Arts; 20 
Bachelors of Science; 1 Bachelor of Agricultural Science ; 7 Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine; 14 Doctors of Dentistry; 127 Doctors of Medi- 
cine, of whom 8 were also Masters of Arts; 81 Bachelors of Laws, of 
whom 14 were also Masters of Arts ; 4 Bachelors of Theology, of whom 
2 were also Masters of Arts; 90 Masters of Arts; 2 Doctors of Science; 
16 Doctors of Philosophy. Total, 721. Two testimonials were given 
to special students. Of the graduating class 159 received honorable 
mention. 

The following degrees out of course were conferred : — 

A.B. 1843, T. H. Perkins ; 1850, G. C. Lee; 1869, G. W. Holdredge, 
R. M. Lawrence; 1879, J. McD. Gardiner; 1888, Rupert Norton, 
Nathan Oppenheim; 1893, G. S. Callender, L. C. Carson, Donald 
Churchill, L. L. Dent, F. B. Gallivan, Lincoln Hutchinson, E. C. Jewell, 
L. E. Osborn, C. H. Pierce, E. P. Pressey, H. G. Shaw, L. B. Thacher, 
P. E. Tripp, J. A. Wilder. 
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M.A. 1870, J. M. Sterrett; 1892, H. L. Jones, Fred Brooks Lind- 
sey, J. M. Wathen. 

S. B. 1887, W. W. Bruner, cum laude. 

LL. B. 1893, H. S. Courtney, J. H. Farley, A. Sweeney, C. A. 
Winter. 

President Eliot then conferred ten honorary degrees, in the following 
words : — 

Auctoritate mihi commissa, 

EpvARDVM BEVERLY NELSON, surdos mutos instituendi in civitate 
Noueboracensi curatorem, auditu et voce carentium miseriae publice 
sublevandae exemplum, 

RvssELL WHEELER DAVENPORT, metallorum conflandorum peritissi- 
mum, arma navalia ad patriam defendendam arte sua egregia optime 
subministrantem, 

Henricvm AvstTIn Capp, artis dramaticae praesertim Shaksperianae 
existimatorem et interpretem egregium, eundemque tabularum iudicia- 
lium custodem fidelissimum, 

Artium Magistros, honoris causa ; 

Porro 

GRINDALL REYNOLDs, in rebus divinis oratorem eloquentem, admini- 
stratorem prudentem, ab Vnitariis rationibus suis optime praepositum, 

Henricvm vAN Dykg, pastorem Ecclesiae venerandum, oratorem de 
rebus divinis per biennium apud nos constitutum, Presbyterianorum sen- 
tentiis libere adsensum nec serviliter addictum, 

Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctores honoris causa ; 

Denique 

JOHANNEM Fiske, virum philosophia eruditum, litteris cultum, scrip- 
torem rerum vitarumque Americanarum iucundum atque sapientem, 

Horativm Howarp Fvrvess, ingenii operumque Shaksperianorum 
explicatorem scientia et acumine nobilissimum, 

Tacopvm BrapLey THAYER, virum indole liberali ingenio acuto, usu 
rerum multisque litteris cultum, iurisprudentiae apud nos professorem, in 
disserendo facundum, in scribendo luculentum, in utroque ingeniosum 
atque sanum, 

Davin WitiiaAms CHEEVER, chirurgum arte singulari praeditum, 
medicinae praeceptorem impigerrimum et acceptissimum, 

Grorcivm Martinvm Lang, conlegam amicumque dilectissimum, vi- 
rum inter doctos cultu elegantia nitore praestantem, omnibus philologiae 
partibus ac praesertim litteris Latinis doctissimum, praeceptorem cuius 
dicta aurea nos adripuimus adripiunt filii nostri, 

Vtriusque Iuris . . . Doctores honoris causa, creo et renuntio. 

The exercises concluded with a benediction by Professor Peabody. 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES. 


EDWARD BEVERLY NELSON, A. M., 


was born May 20, 1850, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; received his early edu- 
cation at the Military Academy there; then, in 1867, went to Phillips 
Exeter Academy; entered Harvard in 1869, and graduated in 1873. 
Was appointed Professor in the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes in the fall of 1873, teaching the first half of the day and 
attending the Columbia Law School in the afternoon, intending to become 
a lawyer; but in 1875 some radical changes were made at the institution 
which prevented his passing the law examinations for the admission to 
the bar, so that he was obliged to relinquish the law. Being conversant 
with the peculiarities and characteristics of deaf-mutes, he chose to make 
their education his life work. During the summer of 1876 he was un- 
expectedly appointed Principal of the Central New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, situated at Rome, N. Y., a position he has held the past 
eighteen years. When he first took charge the institution occupied sev- 
eral rented buildings and had a very few pupils, but now it numbers about 
150 pupils and some 50 or 60 officers, matrons, help, etc., and occupies a 
group of handsome brick buildings situated on a plot of some seven acres 
of land, donated by some charitably disposed citizens of Rome. 


RUSSELL WHEELER DAVENPORT, A. M., 


was born on Nov. 26, 1849, at Albany, N. Y. He is the son of the Rev. 
James Radcliffe Davenport and Mehitabel (Whiting) Davenport, and a 
lineal descendant of the Rev. John Davenport of New Haven. His 
early education was obtained at Annapolis, Md. ; Burlington, N. J.; Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland; Darmstadt, Germany ; and New York, N. Y. He 
entered the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale in 1868, and graduated in 
1871, receiving the degree of Ph. B. During the following year he was 
assistant instructor in the Chemical Laboratory under Prof. Oscar D. 
Allen. In 1872, at the close of the College year, he went abroad and 
spent a year in the School of Mines of Berlin University, and the fol- 
lowing year among the iron and steel works of Germany, France, and 
England. On his return to America in 1874 he became the chemist of 
the Midvale Steel Co. in Philadelphia, where he remained until 1888. 
During his last years there he was the manager of the works. In 1884 
the first successful, steel forgings were manufactured at these works for 
the modern style of built-up cannon, and for several years these were the 
only works in which this class of steel was made. In 1888, when the Beth- 
lehem Tron Co. began to operate their gun and armor plant, Mr. Daven- 
port was placed in charge of this part of the works, with the heaviest 
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known mechanical appliances and machinery for producing the largest 
guns, armor plate, and marine forgings. During the years from 1884 to 
1894 he has been in constant intercourse with the Army and Navy 
Departments in relation to ordnance work for the Government, and, in the 
rapid growth of this new department of mechanical and metallurgical 
skill, is recognized as a leading authority in the United States on these 
subjects, and as a chief factor in placing the United States quite at the 
head of nations in the manufacture of steel for guns and armor plate. 
In January, 1893, he was appointed to his present position as Second 
Vice-President of the Bethlehem Iron Co. 


HENRY AUSTIN CLAPP, A. M., 


was born in Dorchester, July 17,1841. He fitted for college in the Dor- 
chester High School, under William J. Rolfe, A. M., 59. Entered Har- 
vard in 1856, and graduated in 1860. Studied law in the offices of David 
H. Mason and of Hutchins & Wheeler in Boston, and in the Law School 
of Harvard College, from which he received the degree of LL. B. in 1864. 
He served as a private in Company F of the 44th Regiment Mass. Vol. 
Militia from August, 1862, to June, 1863. Was admitted to the Bar in 
Boston in the summer of 1865, and practiced law there until 1875, when 
he was appointed Assistant Clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court for the 
County of Suffolk. Remained in that position until the autumn of 1887, 
when he was appointed Clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court for the 
Commonwealth, and has retained that position ever since. Has been dra- 
matic critic of the Boston Advertiser for the past twenty-six years. Has 
also contributed articles on various subjects, but chiefly dramatic, to the 
Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals. Began and had the chief part 
in carrying on the Advertiser’s attack upon the infamous Woman’s Bank 
of Boston (otherwise known as “ The Ladies’ Deposit”), with the result 
of the destruction of the “bank” and the trial, conviction, and imprison- 
ment of Mrs. Sarah E. Howe, the remarkable swindler who conceived 
and executed the fraud. Wrote a history of that transaction which was 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly. In the autumn of 1885 he began to 
lecture upon Shakespeare’s plays, and, using them as themes, has spoken 
in most of the principal cities of New England, and in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. Has given six courses of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston during the past seven years. 


GRINDALL REYNOLDS, D. D., 
was born in Franconia, N. H., Dec. 22, 1822. His father, Grindall 
Reynolds, was a Revolutionary soldier, serving, as was the custom, in peri- 
ods of three or six months as private, ensign, lieutenant, and captain, 
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At the time of his son’s birth he was in charge of some large iron works, 
which four years later burned down and were never rebuilt. Late in 
life he married Cynthia Kendall, the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier. 
The second child and oldest son of this marriage was the subject of 
this sketch, who, at the age of four, was sent to the district school, hav- 
ing, however, learned his letters and to read the Bible at his mother’s 
knee. The schoolhouse, as he recalls it, was as rude in construction, its 
desks as primitive and hacked, its seats as hard, and the discipline within 
it as harsh and unreasonable, as any that historians have described or 
romancers painted. When he was five years old the family moved to Bos- 
ton, living first on Essex Street and then on Fort Hill. He attended the 
primary school at the corner of Federal and High streets, until at seven 
years of age he was promoted to the Washington Grammar School. At 
twelve years he graduated, receiving a Franklin medal. Having passed 
an examination, he became a pupil in the English High School. Here, 
from various reasons, he had the good fortune to be for two and a half of 
his three years’ course under the immediate instruction of Thomas Sher- 
win, than whom no nobler man and no better teacher ever stood in a 
schoolroom. At the age of fifteen and a half years he graduated, again 
receiving a Franklin medal. Long vacations were not in those days the 
fashion, either in schools or anywhere else. So in less than three weeks 
the boy found himself in the store of Thomas Tarbell & Co., wholesale 
dry goods merchants. There he remained, passing through all the grades 
from errand boy to bookkeeper, four years and a half; leaving, in March, 
1843, to fit himself to enter the Cambridge Divinity School. He studied 
one year and a half under the direction of the Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
°29, and upon examination became a member of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, September, 1844, from which he graduated in June, 1847. The 
first Sunday after he left the School he preached in the Unitarian Church 
at Jamaica Plain, and in January, 1848, was ordained as its pastor. 
Here he remained something more than ten years, until he accepted a 
call to be the minister of the First Parish at Concord. Of this parish 
he was installed as minister, July, 1858, and has remained there ever 
since, twenty-three years as active pastor, and afterwards as honorary 
pastor. In May, 1881, he was elected Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which post he still holds. He has furnished eight or 
ten articles for denominational magazines, such as the Hxaminer and 
the Unitarian Review, as many more for the Atlantic Monthly, while 
perhaps an equal number have appeared in pamphlet form or otherwise. 
In 1860 Harvard conferred on him the degree of A. M. 
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HENRY VAN DYKE, D. D., 
is the son of the late Henry J. van Dyke, for many years pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born Nov. 10, 
1852, in Germantown, Pa., just two hundred years after the arrival of 
his ancestor, Jan Thomasse van Dyke, in this country. He was gradu- 
ated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute in 1869, at Princeton College 
in 1873, and Princeton Theological Seminary in 1877. He further stud- 
ied philosophy and theology in Berlin under Weiss, Dorner, and Harms. 
He was pastor of the United Congregational Church, Newport, R. I., in 
1879-82, and in 1883 went to the old Brick Church, Fifth Avenue and 
37th St., in New York city. Princeton gave him the degree of D. D. in 
1884. Harvard elected him University Preacher for 1890-92, and he 
has been appointed to the Lyman Beecher Lectureship at Yale for 1895- 
96. He delivered the annual sermon before the University of Virginia 
in 1893. He has been President of the Princeton Club of New York, 
and is a member of the Century, University, and Authors’ Clubs of that 
city, and of the Holland Society. Among his publications are, “The 
Poetry of Tennyson,” “The Christ-Child in Art,” “The Reality of Reli- 
gion,” “The Story of the Psalms,” “Straight Sermons,” and “The Sin 
of Literary Piracy.” 
JOHN FISKE, LL. D., 

was born at Hartford, Conn., March 30, 1842. His name, originally 
Edmund Fiske Green, was changed to that of his maternal great-grand- 
father in 1855. After graduating from Harvard in 1863, he began the 
study of law, was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1864, and the follow- 
ing year took the degree of LL. B. at the Harvard Law School. But 
he preferred a literary career, and since 1861, when he printed in the 
National Quarterly Review an article on “ Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies,” he 
has been a frequent contributor to magazines. From 1869 to 1871 he 
was a University lecturer at Harvard, filling also, in 1870, the post of 
instructor in history. From 1872 to 1879 he was Assistant Librarian. 
Since 1881 he has been annual lecturer, and since 1884 a non-resident 
professor at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. In 1879 he lectured 
on American History before University College and the Royal Institution, 
London. For many years past he has given series of lectures in many 
of the large cities of America, his chief topic being American History. 
Among numerous books published by him are, “Tobacco and Alcohol,” 
1868 ; “‘ Myths and Myth-Makers,” 1872; “ Outlines of Cosmic Evolu- 
tion,” 1874; “The Unseen World,” 1876; “ Darwinism, and Other Es- 
says,” 1879; “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” 1883; ‘The Destiny of 
Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin,’ 1884; “The Idea of God as 
affected by Modern Knowledge,” 1885; “ American Political Ideas,” 
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1885 ; “ The Critical Period of American History,” 1888; “The Begin- 
nings of New England,” 1889; “The War of Independence,” 1889; 
“ Civil Government in the United States,’ 1890; “The American Revo- 
lution,” 1891; “The Discovery of America,” 1892. He has also written 
many articles in “ Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography.” He 
is a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and a Fellow of the 
American Academy. He was an Overseer 1883-89. In June last he 
received the degree of Doctor of Letters from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL. D., 

son of Dr. Wm. H. Furness, ’20, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2, 
1833 ; entered Harvard in 1850; graduated in 1854, in a class that 
is inexpressibly proud of having had as its first scholar one who was 
easily first in everything he undertook, — Charles Russell Lowell. After 
graduation he traveled for two years abroad. On his return he studied 
law with the Hon. Wm. M. Meredith, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1859. As deafness excluded him from the army, during the Rebellion 
he devoted himself to the Sanitary Commission, working day and night 
on the battlefields, and in the intervals between the heavy engagements 
of the Army of the Potomac he traveled through the North organizing 
branches of the Commission, and delivered more than sixty public ad- 
dresses, unfolding its aims and methods. In conjunction with A. I. 
Fish, 42, he edited in 1866 Troubal and Haley’s “ Practice,” at that 
time the standard work in Pennsylvania on that subject. In 1870 the 
first volume of “'The New Variorum Shakespeare ” was published, —a 
work designed to bring Shakespearian criticism down to date, and of 
which nine volumes have appeared, many of them having gone through 
five or six editions. His wife also contributed to Shakespearean litera- 
ture “A Concordance to Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Poems,” a work 
almost unparalleled, inasmuch as it records every word, even to conjunc- 
tions and articles, rendering it an invaluable aid in the study of lan- 
guage. In 1877 Mr. Furness received an honorary A. M. from Har- 
vard; in 1878, an honorary Ph. D. from Halle, a. S.; in 1879 he 
was made an honorary member of the German Shakespeare Society of 
Weimar, an honor that has been conferred on only four or five scholars, 
and on no other American; in 1879 he was made an LL. D. by the 
University of Pennsylvania; in 1887, an L. H. D. by Columbia. He 
contributed the article on Homoeopathy to the “ American Supplement 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” which received the emphatic approval 
of the National Convention of Homoeopathic Physicians at Saratoga the 
following year. In 1887, as acting chairman, he wrote for the University 
of Pennsylvania, of which institution he has been a Trustee for the last 
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thirteen years, the “ Report of the Seybert Commission for Investigating 
Spiritualism.” 
JAMES BRADLEY THAYER, LL. D., 

son of A. W. and Susan (Bradley) Thayer, was born at Haverhill, Jan. 
15, 1831. Entered College from Northampton in 1848, graduated in 
the Class of 1852, and was Class Orator. After teaching a private 
school at Milton, he entered the Harvard Law School in 1854 and grad- 
uated in 1856, having taken the first prize that year for an essay on 
Eminent Domain (printed in the Boston Law Reporter, vol. xix.). Was 
admitted to the Bar in Boston, Dec., 1856, and became partner of the 
Hon. Wm. J. Hubbard, March, 1857 ; was a master in chancery, 1864- 
74; was partner of the Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, L. S., ’35, and G. O. 
Shattuck, 51, from 1865 to 1870, and of Mr. Chandler and John E. Hud. 
son, ’62, 1870-74. He was appointed Royall Professor of Law in Dee., 
1873, and entered upon the active duties of the place the next autumn. 
In 1883 he succeeded O. W. Holmes, Jr., ’61, as Professor of Law upon 
the unnamed foundation since known as the Weld Professorship. Has 
published in the American Law Review and the Harvard Law Review, 
1880-94, a series of articles upon topics connected with the Jury, the law 
of Evidence, and Constitutional Law; in 1892 “Cases on Evidence, 
with Notes” (C. W. Sever, Cambridge, publisher). This spring began 
the publication of a work, not yet finished, entitled ‘Cases in Constitu- 
tional Law.” Was formerly a frequent contributor to the Boston Adver- 
tiser, and later to the Nation. Was married April 24, 1861, to Miss 
Sophia Bradford Ripley, of Concord. Of their four children, the two 
sons have graduated from Harvard, — William S. in 1885 (M. D., ’89), 
and Ezra R. in 1888 (LL. B., 92). Mr. Thayer was made an LL. D. 
by Iowa State University in 1891. 


DAVID WILLIAM CHEEVER, LL. D., 


is a lineal descendant, seventh generation, from Ezekiel Cheever, first 
Master of the Boston Latin School, and eminent as a teacher for seventy 
years. Of the seven generations, four were educated at Harvard, and 
five were professional men. David Williams Cheever was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Nov. 30, 1831. He was graduated at Harvard in 1852, 
and from the Medical School in 1858. Was appointed Surgeon of the 
Boston City Hospital in 1864, when it was opened, and is now its Sen- 
ior Surgeon. He has filled the following offices in the University : Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy, 1861-67; Assistant Professor of Anatomy, Ad- 
junct Professor of Clinical Surgery, 1868 ; Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
1876; Professor of Surgery, 1882; resigned and was made Professor 
Emeritus in 1893. He was President of the American Surgical Associa- 
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tion in 1889; of the Mass. Medical Society, 1888-90. He has published 
a Boylston Prize Essay on Statistics ; a monograph on Oesophagotomy ; 
five series of City Hospital Reports (as senior editor), viz.: 1870, 1877, 
1882, 1889, 1894; very numerous surgical papers and addresses, and 
“Lectures on Surgery,” duodec. pp. 591, 1894. He is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was elected an Associate 
Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and a Foreign Mem- 
ber of the Surgical Society of Paris, France. 


GEORGE MARTIN LANE, LL. D., 


was born Dec. 24, 1823; prepared for College at the Cambridge Hop- 
kins School, and graduated in 1846. After taking temporarily the place 
of Professor Beck, he studied in Géttingen, — where he was a member of 
the Philological Seminary, and took his Ph. D. in 1851, — in Bonn, and 
in Berlin. On his return he was appointed, in 1851, Professor of Latin 
at Harvard, and has filled respectively the University and Pope professor- 
ships down to the present time. Henceforth, by vote of the Corporation, 
he will be Professor Emeritus. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At 2 o’clock Francis H. Appleton, ’69, chief marshal, formed the pro- 
cession of the alumni. The first to respond was the Rev. S. F. Smith, 
°29. A larger concourse than ever before assembled in Memorial Hall. 
On the platform sat Professor C. E. Norton, ’46, President of the 
Alumni; to his right, President Eliot, 55, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
52, the Rev. Henry van Dyke, Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, and 
others ; to the left of Mr. Norton sat Governor F. T. Greenhalge, ’63, 
Col. Henry Lee, ’36, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, and others. Bishop Law- 
rence asked a blessing. About 3 o’clock Professor Norton called the 
alumni to order, and spoke as follows : — 

“ Brother alumni, — In your name I salute and welcome the guests 
who do us the honor to be present with us on this memorable day ; and, 
assuming for the moment the part of representative of our Alma Mater, 
in her name I bid them and you all welcome, and then, as your repre- 
sentative, I offer to her our common salutation, — Salve sancte parens, 
feliz prole virum ! 

“ Richer by the acquisition of a not unfruitful year, more vigorous, more 
bountiful to her sons than ever, and at length reaching out her helpful 
hand to our sisters who have long stood waiting and wistful at her gates, 
she presents herself to us to-day with a stronger appeal than ever, and a 
clearer right to every service we can render to her, — service which, at its 
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best, will fall far short of the dictates and desires of our gratitude and 
our affection. Within the lifetime of the youngest of us she has changed 
as never before. The change is as from youth to maturity. She has 
become capable, as never before, of fulfilling her large and ever increas- 
ing duties to her children, and through them to the Commonwealth and 
to the Nation. 

“With every year of our vast, magnificent, and perilous experiment 
of Democracy, the importance of the University as the headwaters of 
that stream of education on which the life of the Nation depends becomes 
more and more evident. As our brother by adoption, whom I am proud 
to call my friend, Mr. Leslie Stephen, has lately said, ‘ How’ the huge, 
all-devouring monster which we call Democracy is to be dealt with, how 
he is to be coaxed or lectured or preached into taking as large a dose as 
possible of culture, of respect for true science and genuine thought, is 
really one of the most pressing of problems.’ For the solution of this 
problem, so far as it may be capable of solution, Harvard, with her sister 
institutions, holds the key. That key is the providing, on a scale pro- 
portioned to the growth of the Nation, the most complete, the best attain- 
able education for such of the youth of the country as are privileged to 
seek it. If the higher institutions of learning fail to train an abundant 
supply of men not merely of learning, but of high moral character, of 
disciplined intelligence, capable of rational thought and of clear and 
forcible expression of it, the education of the common school, the acad- 
emy, and the technical school, lacking inspiration and guidance, will fail 
to give to the huge monster Democracy the culture indispensable for his 
own safety. The field of Waterloo was won, said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, on the playground at Eton. The victory over the hosts of ignorance: 
which threaten the future of our republic is to be won now not on the 
playground, but within the walls of Harvard and Yale and Columbia 
and Michigan and Johns Hopkins and Chicago. 

“Tf all her children be not worthy of our Alma Mater, if now and 
then some of them conspicuous in public life do little credit to her teach- 
ings, this is but incident to the defects of human nature itself. The son 
of Harvard who, in public station, shows himself a bitter, intemperate, 
and prejudiced partisan, or who palters with his own intelligence. and 
renounces his principles at the call of personal ambition, or who makes 
himself a broker of office for party ends, — such a son of Harvard is false 
to her spirit and to her instructions, and is a traitor to Democracy itself. 

“The development of Harvard as the leading, national, democratic in- 
stitution of the higher education in the United States has been of unprece- 
dented rapidity and steadiness during the past quarter of acentury. The 
enlargement of her resources, the elevation of her standards, the exten- 
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sion of her courses of instruction, the deepening of her sense of relation 
to the life of the nation and the strengthening of that relation, have all 
been in accord with the general progress of the country, and that they 
have been so is due, more than to any other single agency, to the charac- 
ter of the man who, during this period, has been at her head. 

“Such words as may justly express your sense of his merits may more 
fitly be spoken by another than by me, and I leave them to a worthy and 
favorite voice. I ask Mr. Choate, coming from his great office as presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention of the State of New York, to take 
up the discourse, and to say to President Eliot what you wish said on 
this day of commemoration of his twenty-five years of illustrious and 
unequaled service to the University.” 

Mr. Choate, on rising, was greeted with prolonged applause, and an 
old-fashioned cheer. He said: — 


MR. CHOATE’S ADDRESS OF PRESENTATION. 


“Mr. President and Brethren of the Alumni, —I could do my part 
so much better if President Eliot were only away, or if Mr. Norton could 
represent Wall, so that through some chink or cranny about him I might 
whisper your love to our President. Pyramus never tickled Thisbe’s ears 
as I could tickle his. But unfortunately there are no chinks or crannies 
about Mr. Norton, there is nothing rough-cast about him to present Wall 
withal, though he would be the wittiest partition that you ever heard 
discourse, and so I must say what I have to say face to face. 

“Do you remember the question which Lowell asks in his ‘Commem- 
oration Ode’ ? 

“* Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 


What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last ?’ 


“To-day we can give a proud answer for our President. These twenty- 
five years — but yesterday, when it is finished in the immortal life of the 
College, but to him the best portion of his allotted time — he has filled to 
overflowing with honest and fruitful and triumphant work. This will 
abide to make the next age of Harvard, of Massachusetts, of America, 
better for the last. 

“I deem it a signal honor to have been selected to express for the 
alumni their sentiments of affection, of gratitude, of obligation, of alle- 
giance to President Eliot. But I come not here to praise our Caesar, 
nor to bury him under a load of adulation which would be as offensive 
for him and for you to hear as for me to utter. Let his works speak for 
him. If you seek for his monument, look around you. 
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“Tt was my good fortune, at his first Commencement dinner, in 1869, 
to extend to our then youthful President, on behalf of the young Alumni 
of that day, a cordial greeting to his new and untried responsibilities. 
Perhaps he will permit me to recall that occasion, and to contrast its spirit 
with the enthusiasm that pervades your ranks to-day. His recent elec- 
tion had been a bold, a wide and startling departure from all the tradi- 
tions of the College. The Corporation, happily then as now composed 
of Fellows, wise and sensible and old, — the youngest of them was sixty, 
— had unanimously called from the ranks of the alumni a mere youth of 
thirty-five, a layman, a teacher, and a student of science, an advocate of 
carrying the elective system to its last results, a man that believed that a 
new Harvard must justify and glorify the old Harvard of whom her sons 
were so proud. 

“ He was to fill the chair which since the days of Dunster had been 
occupied by elderly men — mostly clergymen, elected because they were 
already famous — who generally loved the old ways, and believed that 
what had been good enough for the fathers was good enough for the sons, 
and that the chief duty of the College was to educate men for the three 
ancient professions which from time immemorial had monopolized the 
title of ‘learned.’ By a narrow majority the Overseers had confirmed 
the nomination, and on the next Commencement Day we met to eat the 
Commencement Dinner, — the only thing, by the way, at Harvard which 
time does not improve, nor custom stale its infinite satiety. The ther- 
mometer as usual was in the nineties, but for all that there was a decided 
chill in the atmosphere. The shoulders of the aged professors, in spite of 
their silk gowns, were a little cold, the aged alumni from the Class of 1800 
down who thronged the hall shivered a little in their shoes, speech after 
speech by learned and venerable and illustrious orators dwelt exultingly 
upon the past of Harvard, but without one allusion or word of cheer to 
the young President who was from that day to control its destinies. At 
last, as the sun’s declining rays shot horizontally across Harvard Hall, 
the presiding officer called upon one of Mr. Eliot’s contemporaries, who 
had known him from boyhood, and believed in his possibilities, and who 
was at least willing then as now to say what he thought; and then all at 
once the audience turned their backs upon the past and looked the future 
straight in the face. He ventured to hold up that noble picture in which 
five of our most illustrious Presidents sit side by side, — the finest exam- 
ple in the Art Gallery of Harvard, — and he went on to invoke this bless- 
ing upon their youthful and modest successor: that in his life and conduct 
as President he might combine all their virtues, —the rugged strength 
and honesty of Quincy, the effective speech of Everett, the simple modesty 
of Sparks, the generous culture of Felton, and the never-failing wisdom 
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of Walker, — and apply them all to the discharge of the great duties of 
the office which he had inherited from them. 

“ And how, brethren, have the hopes of that hour been justified ? Has 
he proved worthy of the confidence which you placed in him a quarter of a 
century ago? has he worthily accomplished the work which you gave him 
to do? has he kept our Harvard abreast with that ever-onward march of 
life, of energy, and prosperity which in one generation has created a new 
America out of the ashes of war and rebellion — out of the national peril 
which these sacred walls commemorate ? I leave you to answer the 
question. I could not do it in his presence without shocking his mod- 
esty. 

“We may not presume to give to one man or to one generation all the 
credit of making our dear old Alma Mater what she is to-day. There 
were great heroes before Agamemnon ; there were great Presidents be- 
fore Eliot. He is himself the ripened fruit of that old Harvard which 
it is the fashion nowadays to decry to the advantage of the new. He, 
and you, Mr. President of the Alumni, and many others at this table 
to-day, are examples of what our nursing mother could bring forth and 
nourish before she had become so rich and so splendid, and arrayed her- 
self in all these new fashions and modern improvements. You are spe- 
cimens of what Harvard culture could produce in that epoch from the 
close of Quincy’s administration to the accession of Eliot, which Professor 
Langdell has wittily described as the period ‘in which the College author- 
ities exacted from the students as little as possible.” Who knows, Mr. 
President, but that the less they took out of us, the more they left in us? 
I think he might with equal truth have called it the period when they 
put into us as little as possible, for nobody was in danger in those days 
of taking in more than he could hold or digest. Truly, our President 
himself came from the Golden Age of the College — for it is a great 
mistake to suppose that a golden age was ever rich, or a rich age ever 
golden. 

“T shall not undertake to condense into a quarter of an hour the events 
of a quarter of a century. That story has been well told already by Pro- 
fessor Dunbar, and Professor Langdell, and Dr. Richardson,’ and every- 
body must read it who wishes to know and to realize how Harvard has 
grown in that short period from a college still local and provincial into a 
great national university where every branch of human knowledge can be 
freely sought and found ; how her students have multiplied, so that to-day 
each class numbers more than the whole College in our time, with almost 
as many teachers now as there were students then; how her wealth has 
quadrupled and her territory expanded ; how noble halls, museums, and 


1 See the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1894. 
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dormitories have arisen under the shadow of her elms, so that it taxes the 
educated intelligence of an old graduate to find his way about the Col- 
lege Yard, and actually requires of him more study to find out where he 
is than it did to take the degree of Master of Arts before Mr. Eliot was 
President ; how the elective system has become universal and universally 
successful; how new fountains of learning have been opened at which 
graduates and undergraduates can drink together; how all the depart- 
ments of the University, from being a congeries of scattered and unre- 
lated parts, have been brought into harmony, and under one governing 
and controlling head have grown into one living and consistent organism, 
in which all the members work together for the common good and com- 
mon glory of the whole as a great institution of learning, a university 
worthy of that ambitious name; how the standard and dignity of our 
great professional schools have been so elevated that the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine or Bachelor of Laws under the seal of Harvard now means 
what it says, as it did not mean before, that those who hold them are 
truly qualified to serve the community as doctors fit to be trusted with 
the lives, or as lawyers to care for the interests and rights, of their fellow- 
men; how Harvard in all this has not only kept pace with but has stead- 
ily led the van in the march of progress which our days have witnessed ; 
and above all, how the interest of her alumni has been kept alive, their 
enthusiasm revived and rekindled, and their pockets opened to furnish 
the means that were needed to accomplish all these great and good ends, 
— for it is never to be forgotten that the great bulk of the rich donations 
that have come to the College in this generation, as in all that went 
before it, have come from the grateful hearts and open hands of her own 
sons. 

“Tt was Mr. Eliot’s peculiar felicity in entering upon the duties of his 
great office that he was called upon to build upon foundations that were 
as stable as the everlasting hills. In his Inaugural Address he declared 
that ‘a university is not built in the air, but on social and literary foun- 
dations which preceding generations have bequeathed ;’ and he concluded 
that memorable address, delivered in the presence of the Corporation, the 
Overseers, the Faculties, the undergraduates, and all the great officers of 
the Commonwealth, by the solemn promise that ‘the future of the Uni- 
versity will not be unworthy of its past.’ And what a glorious past had 
it already had! The pious hands of the Puritan Fathers had planted it. 
The bequests of the faithful living and dying in two centuries had en- 
riched it. It had grown with the growth of the Colony and the State. 
All the generations from Winthrop’s down had been busy in building it. 
Ali the energy, the wisdom, the life of Massachusetts from the beginning 
had found expression here. All the struggles for Freedom, all the aspi- 
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rations for national life, all the controversies and upheavals of opinion by 
which this great Commonwealth had worked her way out of the night of 
bigotry and intolerance into the broad sunlight of human liberty, had left 
their indelible marks upon Harvard. Her alumni had been at the front 
in every movement for Light or for Freedom. In the Revolution, War- 
ren and Hancock and the Adamses, in the Civil War, then just brought 
to a close, Wadsworth and Shaw and the Lowells, had been only the 
leaders and representatives of the Roll of Honor among her graduates. 
Whatever was best and most precious in learning, in culture, in charac- 
ter, had already been gathered here, and Harvard stood ready at the 
parting of the ways for the new and youthful President to lead it on; 
and he has led it, as he promised he would, to a future worthy of its 
past. 

“ And now shall I, at the risk of wearying your patience, speak of three 
or four special features which have marked and accompanied this great 
advance, and which quite as truly as all our material and intellectual tri- 
umphs deserve on this day and in the presence of President Eliot to be 
specially commemorated. 

“Tt was feared at first that in his zeal for science, in his deep convic- 
tion that the true uses of a university were to serve the age and the nation, 
and to prepare and equip men for every calling and for every duty, pub- 
lic and private, that a great people had the right to demand of her edu- 
cated men, the old humanities might be forgotten or neglected ; that the 
classical studies, which since the revival of learning have been chiefly 
relied on as the true basis of a liberal education, and for the discipline, 
the instruction, the delight of scholars, might lose their place or take a 
second rank in the Harvard curriculum: but to-day, unless I misread the 
statistics, whatever new branches of learning have been opened here, 
nothing that was worth learning has been pruned or thrown away, and 
Greek and Latin are better studied and better taught than they were 
twenty-five years ago; and nowhere so well as here can the student come 
for the mastery of the literature of the two great nations of antiquity 
whose thoughts still illuminate and command the minds of men. 

“ Again, whereas in 1869 Harvard was still, or was still believed to be, 
sectarian or denominational, she is to-day catholic in the purest and 
broadest sense of the word, and all learning is here absolutely and forever 
free and open to all on equal terms, without regard to race, or creed, or 
color, or nationality. Here the American and the foreigner, the Chris- 
tian and the Jew, the Papist and the Protestant, the white man and the 
black man and the yellow man, can study side by side with equal right 
and learn alike whatever is worth learning. The last shackles of bigotry 
which were two hundred years in forging have disappeared, and, thanks 
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to Phillips Brooks more than to any other man, — to him who in every 
trying hour upheld the arms of our President, — no form of religion, of 
belief or of unbelief, now bars the doors of Harvard: to whosoever 
knocketh they shall be opened. 

“Once more, in spite of the great inroads of wealth and luxury which 
here as everywhere reflect the changed social conditions of the country, 
Harvard is still the college for poor men and the sons of poor men. I 
know that there is a great gulf fixed which ought to be bridged over or 
filled up between these and a smaller number of the rich; but after all 
Harvard must always rely in the future, as she has always relied in the 
past, for her true prestige and glory, upon the students who come here 
without much money in their pockets, but with earnest purpose and high 
resolve in their hearts; and it is largely due to President Eliot, and to 
the friends and alumni of the College who enable him to make good 
his word, that no boy can come here so poor but that, if he is worthy, 
he can share with the richest all of the best which Harvard has to 
give. 

“How much has been done for the physical man here in the last 
twenty-five years you do not need to be told. What Francis Galton 
observed at Cambridge in England is equally true here. The boys were 
all larger than their fathers, and although, being a man of more than 
medium stature, when he graduated he could look down on the average 
of the class as they stood in line, when he returned after twenty-five 
years, and stood at the end of the line of the new class, he had to raise 
his eyes decidedly to reach the average level. To be sure, as matters 
now stand, all that Dr. Sargent and the modern training has done for us 
does not often bring us in first at the goal or make us winners in many 
athletic contests, but at least it enables us to bear defeat with fortitude, 
and always to try again. ‘ 

“ Finally, there is one other thought which I think ought to be spoken, 
and that is that there has been a decided advance of late years in the 
moral tone of the College. The moral and soci2i government of the stu- 
dents has been largely left to themselves, and, so far as an outside observer 
can see, the experiment has been largely successful. It was not in vain 
that Veritas was originally inscribed upon the seal and the banner of 
Harvard. If I am not mistaken, Truth is not only the tradition but the 
fixed habit here. The ruling public sentiment requires the members of 
the College to speak the truth, to seek it and to follow it, and believing 
this I would rather trust a boy of fair home training to this dear old 
College of ours than to any other community of youth of equal numbers 
in the world. 

“ And now, brethren, while I began by saying that I should not dare 
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to praise President Eliot to his face and have kept my word, one cannot 
speak the truth within these walls, from which the Harvard worthies of 
two centuries look down upon us, but that every word will echo to his 
honor. His brain conceived, his hand has guided, his prudence has con- 
trolled, his courage has sustained, this great advance. If I may presume 
to ascribe to him one cardinal virtue, which embraces all the rest, I should 
say that he, too, has had always for his watchword the Harvard counter- 
sign of Veritas. He has been always true, — true to himself and to us; 
true to his own convictions; true to the dreams of his youth; true 
to the promise of that early manhood in which he took into his charge 
the affairs, the honor, and the conscience of this University. And so, in 
your name and under your commission, I bestow upon him this medal to 
commemorate this day, as a token of your love to him and your loyalty 
to Harvard; and I am sure that he will cherish it while he lives, and hand 
it down to his children as your priceless gift.” 


As Mr. Choate ceased he handed the case containing the medal to 
President Eliot, who rose to receive it, and stood a long while, amid 
applause, cheers, and the playing of ‘“ Fair Harvard” by the orchestra, 
before he could reply. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S RESPONSE. 


“Mr. President, Mr. Choate, and Brethren, —I am overwhelmed 
with the words of your orators, with your own expressions of praise and 
affection. During the past month, as I have read the accounts given in 
public prints of the progress of the University during the past twenty-five 
years, I have felt many a thrill of happiness, many a glow of satisfaction. 

“You must permit me on this occasion to depart somewhat from my 
habitual reserve in speech and to express to you my personal gratitude. 
It has been an unspeakable privilege to serve the University during this 
long period of rapid development. For that privilege I am profoundly 
thankful. As you, sir, have justly said, the circumstances under which I 
came here were eminently felicitous; and as I look back on this long 
professional career, although as it ran it has generally seemed to me to 
be full of debate and conflict, I now see clearly that it has been singu- 
larly fortunate and happy. I realize that few men see so much fruit of 
their labors perfected as I have done, so many hopes fulfilled, so large a 
part of a plan requiring many years for its development actually wrought 
out. What an indescribable privilege it has been to work through all 
this fortunate period with a great company of gentlemen, all of whom 
have been devoted to the same noble cause! This is, indeed, one of the 
great happinesses of life. 
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“T recall, gentlemen, with much vividness the circumstances which 
Mr. Choate has described to you at the first Commencement after my 
election, although I was not present on that occasion. I remember the 
glowing words which he then uttered, and I feel now the same gratitude 
which I felt then for his welcome and for his words of encouragement 
and hope. I do not quite agree with Lowell that it is only for the sake 
of those who believed in us early that we desire the verdict of the world 
in our favor; but I am sure, from my own experience, that to have held 
our early indorsers harmless is a legitimate source of heartfelt content. 

“You have mentioned, sir, that one of the peculiarities of the rash 
election which was made to the presidency of this Institution twenty-five 
years ago was that a young man was chosen who was by nature and 
training a man of science. Accepting this as one true reason for the 
measure of success which has attended university reform during these 
twenty-five years, I follow your just example, sir, in pointing out that 
this was only the transmission of intellectual forces long at work in this 
place. When I was a student and a young teacher here, Benjamin 
Peirce, Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, Joseph Lovering, Jeffries Wyman, and 
Josiah Parsons Cooke were in full activity. All these had a strong effect 
upon my development. ‘Throughout my young manhood Jeffries Wyman 
embodied for me all the highest qualities of a man of science, — lucidity, 
candor, sagacity, patience, modesty, and fairness. Verily, the present 
has grown out of roots inthe past. The last twenty-five years have come 
out of former generations, the strong, intellectual generations which abode 
here for forty years before the Civil War. 

“Tt is true, Mr. President, and Mr. Choate, that the development of 
the elective system during the past twenty-five years has proved to be the 
most generally useful piece of educational work which this University 
has ever executed; but the fundamental ideas of the elective system 
were struck out here as early as 1826, when Josiah Quincy, Joseph 
Story, and George Ticknor gave all the reasons for individual choice of 
studies, which have since proved to be just and sound. Throughout the 
administration of Josiah Quiney a competent elective system was in 
force. Through the succeeding administrations, Professors Peirce, Fel- 
ton, Beck, and Longfellow stood stoutly in the College Faculty for the 
principle of election of studies, and they brought substantial vestiges of 
the elective system under Quincy down to the administration of President 
Hill. This great movement, which has now spread over the country, 
and is to descend below the colleges into the secondary schools and even 
into the elementary schools, is, then, only a development of ideas long 
cherished in this place, —a rapid and striking development, to be sure, 
because great new resources have been placed in the hands of the present 
administration. 
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“There accompanied this development of the elective system a sim- 
plification of discipline, and an abandonment of numerous unnecessary 
restraints; but this change, too, was in unison with all Harvard history. 
What are the two words which describe the influence of Harvard through 
the eight generations of men which she has educated? They are truth 
and freedom. She has never been welcome, never congenial to any sort 
of despot, bigot, or fanatic, and she never will be. Therefore, the pres- 
ent freedom of discipline is in harmony with the history of Harvard. 
The University is in entire sympathy with the widest religious toleration 
and with all modern political progress. It trusts mankind; it trusts 
young men; it believes in their intelligence and power of self-control. 
It is the aspiration of Harvard, as you, sir, have already pointed out, to 
be the leading university in an immense democracy, whose ideals are 
freedom, brotherhood, and unity. 

“T cannot enjoy this festival as I would, brethren, unless you permit 
me to say some personal words about a few of my immediate associates 
in the work which has been going on here during the last twenty-five 
years, — men to whom I personally am deeply indebted, and who ren- 
dered great services to the University. I want to speak of Ephraim 
Whitman Gurney, who was Dean of Harvard College in the critical years 
from 1870 to 1876. He was a true scholar, discriminating, meditative, 
and comprehensive; a wise counselor, gentle, sympathetic, sagacious ; 
a persuasive debater, always biding his time, and coming in effectively 
at the close; and a loyal friend. His influence with the students and 
the Faculty was indispensable to the success of the earlier measures of 
reform, success without which there would have been no later measures. 

“You have some of you read in the Graduates’ Magazine a recent 
admirable account of the changes wrought in the Law School within the 
last twenty-five years. That account was singularly comprehensive, clear, 
and accurate. But there was one serious omission. You could not have 
learned from that account that the prime mover and inventor in all that 
revolution was Professor Langdell. My part in that revolution was a 
simple one. I had the merit of seeking Professor Langdell and getting 
him elected professor. After that my function was to grasp his ideas, to 
support him, and to give his ideas play. I must confess that even I 
sometimes faltered a little on the road; for Professor Langdell is the 
most radical and thorough-going reformer that I have ever tried to keep 
up with. The debt of Harvard University, and of the legal profession 
in the United States, to Professor Langdell will be better understood by 
the generations that follow us than by our own. It is immense. The 
whole method of teaching Law has been changed ; and the new method 
is spreading throughout the country, and, indeed, we may say throughout 
the English-speaking peoples. 
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“ Quite early in my administration there was a vivid discussion in the 
Medical Faculty, which more closely approached a fight than anything 
else to which I have been a party in the University. That conflict 
resulted in a revolution in the Medical School; and I can never think 
of that very effective revolution that the face and form of Calvin Ellis do 
not rise before me. His qualities as teacher, administrator, and reformer 
were not brilliant; but they were supremely solid. His was not a nature 
that was eager for the assault, but when the conflict was engaged he took 
position, and remained there. His influence while Dean of the Medical 
School, from 1869 to 1883, was wide and strong, and always on the right 
side. He was a clear and vigorous teacher; he was a high-minded, 
straightforward, and generous man. He rendered an inestimable service 
to medical education at a critical time and at a conspicuous post. 

“ All along this period of twenty-five years another department of the 
University has been coming into vigorous existence, the Graduate School. 
It now seems incredible that before 1872 there was no instruction offered 
by Harvard University in Arts and Sciences after that held to be suitable 
for the Bachelor’s degree. Through all that period one man has stood at 
the head of this work, — Professor James Mills Peirce, first as Secretary 
of the Academic Council, then as the first Dean of the Graduate School. 
To his patience, sagacity, and firm faith in academic freedom as neces- 
sary to the building up of scholarship in America, the University is 
deeply indebted. 

“‘T wish next to mention a body of men, a comparatively small body, 
to be sure, but one that has been greatly influential in this part of the 
country for eighty years past. Twenty-five years ago there was a Unita- 
rian Divinity School intrenched in the University as one of its profes- 
sional departments. All the teachers in this Divinity School were Uni- 
tarians. Fifteen years ago a Unitarian church occupied the College 
Chapel. Nearly twenty years ago the Corporation announced their pur- 
pose to make that Unitarian Divinity School a Scientific School of The- 
ology, where the teachers, and the students as well, should belong to 
different denominations. Thirteen years ago they adopted a method for 
the College Chapel which invited preachers of all denominations into the 
pulpit. The Unitarian church, which had occupied it for seventy years, 
disappeared. The religious administration of the University was to be 
made comprehensive. What has happened? The Unitarian ministry 
and the leading laymen of the Unitarian denomination have, since this 
change of policy in regard to the Divinity School, much more than 
doubled the endowment of that School. They accepted the scientific 
attitude of the School; and, instead of withholding their gifts, they have 
multiplied them. I wish to thank them, as a body, for the sound influ- 
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ence they have exerted in favor of liberalizing the University in one of 
its most important departments. 

“ And now permit me some words of personal thanks to a body which 
has already been described to you by the last speaker, — the Corporation 
of 1869, — six men, as the last speaker has told you, sixty years old, or 
more, every man of them. I want to testify that I could not have done 
the work which has been done here, if it had not been for the solid, 
indomitable, patient support which these six men gave to the young presi- 
dent. I think I see now, when I am sixty years old myself, how much 
that support must have cost them. It was unfailing. Perhaps they felt 
that, having put this youth into a dangerous and difficult place, they 
must stand by him. At any rate, they did stand by him; and for six 
years, the most critical years of the whole period, the membership of 
that body underwent no change. They are entitled to a large share in 
the thanks and felicitations of this hour. 

“ And now, gentlemen, one forward look. We have seen here a sud- 
den, rapid development under singularly auspicious circumstances. Have 
we reason to think that this development will not be checked, but will go 
on? We see in the policies of nations and institutions a tendency to 
swing like the pendulum. After action in one direction comes reaction 
in the other. By and by, at some date not distant, a Corporation which 
will again be old will have to choose another President. Look to it, 
gentlemen, that there be no reaction. Let the onward march be steadily 
maintained. We have secured at Harvard a real primacy among Ameri- 
can institutions of learning,—a primacy due first to age and then to 
continuous vitality. We shall not lose the primacy of age. Let us hold 
fast also the primacy of supreme, enterprising vitality. There will be 
many helps, much furtherance. One of the most striking changes during 
my period of service here has been this, —the growth and extension of 
the recognition of the primacy of Harvard, —a friendly, cordial, cobp- 
erative recognition, a recognition which embraces schools as well as col- 
leges and universities, a recognition of which I have received many 
proofs during the past happy month. Look forward, gentlemen, with a 
confident expectation of good. We have known it in the past. We 
may count on it for the future. ‘Twenty-five years from now our sons 
will be saying to some man then fifty years of age, words of congratula- 
tion like those spoken to-day. We have no reason to distrust the future. 

“ Let me close by saying how much I have been touched by the gift 
which you have just placed in my hands. I perceive that this medal, 
which I never saw until a few moments ago, has one chance, at least, of 
going down for many generations. It is a work of art. It is fortunate 
when the lineaments of an individual who will be forgotten are given in 
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a work of art which will be cherished for its own sake. Another piece 
of good fortune has befallen me to-day in this beautiful memorial gift.” 


The other speakers were Governor Greenhalge, the Rev. Henry van 
Dyke, and the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 44. The last, responding for 
the Class which graduated fifty years ago, eulogized some of its distin- 
guished members, — Francis Parkman, Judge G. M. Brooks, Gen. E. A. 
Wild, Dr. B. A. Gould, Dr. J. C. Dalton, and William M. Hunt, the 
artist. 

Mr. Norton then read the following 


LETTER FROM JUDGE E. R. HOAR, ’35. 
ConcorD, June 25, 1894. 

My pear Mr. Norton,—I do not know that you expect any fur- 
ther answer from me to your kind invitation to Commencement than that 
which I gave orally ; but, to avoid any possible misunderstanding, I may 
say that “age and infirmity” have not in any degree relaxed their hold, 
and that I shall be unable to be at Cambridge on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day next, which I very much regret. 

I am especially sorry not to have the privilege of adding my humble 
share of public recognition of the valuable and important service rendered 
by President Eliot in the last twenty-five years. He has done what he 
undertook to do in a masterly manner, surpassing all anticipation, though 
much was expected of him. The chorus of eulogy and admiration will 
be too strong to make the absence of any single voice noticeable, and per- 
haps, after all, mine could be better spared than that of a younger man, 
more ready with his ‘All hail, hereafter!’ For while my judgment 
approves, and my pride exults, in what has been done for Harvard 
during this quarter of a century, I suspect there is among us old codgers 
a certain “arriére pensée”” which dampens our enthusiasm. 

My affections were given, more than sixty years ago, to our Alma Ma- 
ter, and they have never wavered ; but it was to Harvard College rather 
than to the institution described in the Constitution of Massachusetts as 
“the University at Cambridge ;” and though I cannot deny that the edu- 
cation now to be had there is more thorough and comprehensive, yet what 
I took in was not so much an education as a flavor, the boys, primarily ; 
and then the memories, with the two great influences of President Quincy, 
standing as an example of manly courage and public spirit, and Professor 
Channing, for unsparing criticism of all affectation and pretense, were 
what won my heart. So that, whatever reason may settle to the contrary, 
we cannot help feeling a little of the sense of indignation which moved 
Byron’s Greek Pirate in “ Don Juan,” when he determined to ascertain 
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‘The name and quality of this new patron 
Who seemed to have turned Haidee into a matron.”’ 


I do not recall, even from Jeremy Taylor, a “so have I seen” that is 
entirely consoling. 
But you young fellows will have a grand time, and all your own way, 
I concur. Very truly yours, 
E. R. Hoar. 


Professor C. E. Norton. 


Among many messages received, the following are published : — 
[Letter.] 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., June 16, 1894. 
To Cuartes W. Exiot, President of Harvard University. 

Dear Sir, — The Harvard Club of Seattle sends you from its annual meet- 
ing, to-day assembled, cordial greetings and congratulations upon the comple- 
tion of the twenty-fifth year of your presidency of Harvard, with best wishes 
that you may have long life and health to continue the great work devolving 
upon you in so exalted a position. Please accept this as an humble tribute of 
our personal regard and honor, as well as a renewed assurance of our faithful 
loyalty to our Alma Mater. 

On behalf of the Harvard Club of Seattle, 
JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 
[ Letter. ] 
Trinity Cottece, DurnaM, N. C., June 25, 1894. 
President CHARLES W. Extor, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

My dear Sir, — Permit me the pleasure of expressing my congratulations 
upon the completion of the first twenty-five years of your presidency of Har- 
vard University. 

In doing this I am sure that I voice the sentiment of the small though 
earnest body of educators who are at work in this institution with me. 

Assuring you of our pride in your prosperity, and wishing you the still more 
full realization of the ideals which have inspired you in the past, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, President. 


[ Telegrams. ] 
. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 28, 1894. 
To President CHARLES W. E ior. 
From the Harvard Club of Minnesota greetings to the great President in 


his full day of recognition. 
James K. Hosmer. 


CoxtumsiA, Mo., June 27, 1894. 
To Cuaries W. E ror. 


Please accept my sincere congratulations upon the completion of your twenty- 


fifth year of magnificent service as President of Harvard. 
R. H. Jesse. 
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New Haven, Conn., June 27, 1894. 
To President CHarLEs W. Extot. 

The alumni of Yale assembled at their annual festival, with President 
Dwight in the chair, unite in offering to you their cordial congratulations on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of your accession to an office in 
which you have rendered service of the highest value and importance, not only 
to Harvard but to all higher institutions of learning, and to the cause of edu- 


cation throughout the land. 
T. Dwiaut, President. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 

The counting of the votes for candidates for Overseers was finished too 
late to be announced at the dinner. The Overseers elected, with the votes, 
are as follows: Samuel A. Green, ’51, of Boston, 561 votes; Charles C. 
Beaman, ’61, New York, 606; Augustus Hemenway, ’75, Canton, 626 ; 
Edwin P. Seaver, 64, Newton, 371; William Lawrence, ’71, Cambridge, 
456; and Francis C. Lowell, 76, Boston, 396. Dr. Green has served on 
the Board from 1869 to 1880, and from 1882 to 1894. Mr. Seaver, hav- 
ing received the lowest number of votes, is chosen to fill the vacancy 
caused by Professor Torrey’s death. Messrs. Hemenway and Beaman 
are reélected. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


Changes of the year.— An anti-political decree. — The Faculty discountenances 
cramming. — A temperance Commencement. — Shortening the College Course. — 
“ Pass” and “ Honor” degrees. — Difficulties of administration. — Non-Harvard men 
in the Faculty. — The drowning accident. — New appointments and the next Fresh- 
man Class. ; 


Looking back over the academic year just ended, we may recall the 
chief events, although they have already been chronicled in this depart- 
ment. The year opened when a widespread financial depression had 
already been weighing upon the country for several months, In spite of 
this, however, the attendance at Harvard numbered 3,156 students, — 
nearly 200 more than ever before. But it was found that, owing to 
diminished receipts from investments, there was a deficit of upwards of 
$25,000, and consequently since last October a very rigid economy has 
been practiced in all expenses. Two new dormitories — Perkins and 
Conant Halls —have been erected; the Fogg Art Museum has been 
begun ; the Athletic Building on Soldier’s Field has been finished, and 
the field itself put in order for use this autumn. The endowment of one 
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professorship has received a large addition. Although the College has 
not had so many conspicuous gifts as in some former years, yet it has 
not lacked many timely benefactions. To insure an increase of over 
$1,500 revenue, the rent of rooms in Hollis and Stoughton, which have 
hitherto been the lowest-priced in the Yard, has been raised. The ques- 
tion of raising the tuition fee has been discussed, but no change has yet 
been made, although the discussion brought out the fact that, whereas a 
student pays $150 a year for tuition, he costs the College over $400, the 
difference being paid from the investments, real and personal, of the 
College. The question to be determined is, what fee will not be so large 
as to deter the average student from coming to Harvard, and will yet be 
large enough to maintain the standard of instruction furnished by the 
University. To find the right proportion between the paying capacity of 
the students and its own resources must always be a perplexing problem 
for an institution which depends partly on its students for revenue. 
Among the other occurrences which have been recorded here are the 
death of Mr. Bolles, the resignation of Professor Lane, the withdrawal of 
Professors Nash and C. J. White, and four other instructors, and the 
appointment of Dr. W. L. Richardson to be Dean of the Medical School. 
The most serious material loss which the University has suffered was the 
sudden death of a benefactor who had arranged for the erection of a 
large reading-room and addition to the Library, but who had made no 
testamentary provision for the same. The completion of President 
Eliot’s twenty-fifth year as President was appropriately remembered by 
the Faculty by resolutions which are spread on their records. The 
alumni commemorated the event by having struck a gold medal, which 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ’52, in their behalf presented to the Presi- 
dent at the Commencement dinner. The year has also been signalized 
by the incorporation of Radcliffe College, and the tightening of its rela- 
tions with Harvard College. For the first time women have received 
degrees equivalent to those hitherto conferred on Harvard graduates. 
The Class of 1894, numbering 357 men, is the largest that ever graduated 
from Harvard College; in all, 721 degrees were conferred on Com- 
mencement, a number exceeding that of all the students at the University 
forty years ago. 

A slight ripple of excitement was caused last May by the adoption by 
the Corporation of a rule excluding College political organizations from 
holding meetings in the College. The action was due to the fact that in 
the last campaign these meetings were turned into political rallies, at 
which stump speeches, flag-waving, and general boisterousness were com- 
mon, although evidently inappropriate. It was inevitable that the en- 
forcement of the new rule would be decried by whichever organization 
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should be the first to run against it; and as it happened that this organ- 
ization was the Harvard Republican Club, which had invited Senator H. 
C. Lodge, ’71, to address it, there was a momentary outburst on the 
part of some members of the Club against what they considered a par- 
tisan ruling. But sober second thought among them, and among all who 
wish to see the dignity of Harvard maintained, has recognized the need 
of making a rule which shall prevent the possible turning of Sanders 
Theatre or any other College hall into a political meeting-place. 

Another action, which stirred up criticism and deserves mention, is 
explained in the following vote passed by the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences on June 5: — 

“ Voted, That the Faculty discountenances the reviews known as ‘ Seminars,’ 
conducted immediately before examinations, the unauthorized publication and 
sale of lecture notes, and all ‘ coaching’ that abets students in the neglect of 
regular work.” 

The Faculty took this step in view of the rapid and pernicious increase 
of cramming. It has become the custom for certain tutors or coaches, 
on the night before a given examination, to hold “ seminars,” at which 
they succeed in cramming enough general points into a large number of 
negligent students to enable them to scrape through. One such coach 
has succeeded in building up so large a business that his clients are num- 
bered by many scores and his profits amount to several thousand dollars. 
The Faculty have obviously no legal right to prohibit a student from get- 
ting information wherever he chooses, but they would be remiss if they 
did not by such a resolution as the foregoing endeavor to discourage a 
process which puts the A. B. degree within reach of men whose sole 
qualification therefor is ability to remember overnight a few smatterings 
hastily injected into their minds. Several departments have adopted the 
plan of publishing a list of those students whose excellence in the work 
of the respective departments entitles them to be recommended as private 
tutors. It may be added that the increase in the number of mediocre 
scholars with plenty of money has brought about a system not unlike 
that long ago established at the English universities: a good many of 
these students now rely on private coaching throughout their course. 

In spite of the prohibition by the Corporation of punches in College 
rooms, the number of graduates who came to Cambridge on Commence- 
ment was unusually large. In most cases shandy-gaff was substituted 
for the proscribed beverages, only a few of the classes being willing or 
able to provide champagne. As a result, the scenes which have accom- 
panied the later hours of the afternoon did not occur. Unfavorable 
comment was passed, however, on the stationing of a squad of policemen 
in the Yard throughout the day. 
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One of the important questions which has again come to the front 
during the past year, and of which much is likely to be heard in the 
near future, is that of the so-called three years’ course. The Faculties in 
the Professional Schools again urge that some provision should be made 
by which the College work of students who intend to study Law or 
Medicine may be accomplished in less than four years. As a matter of 
fact, each year several students in the academic department finish the 
requisite number of courses in three years, but their A. B. degree is with- 
held until the following year. In a measure the College Faculty recog- 
nize that those undergraduate students who expect to enter one of the 
Professional Schools should be furnished with special advice in laying 
out their academic course. Here the Faculty stop. It is urged that the 
student desirous of getting to the Professional School as quickly as pos- 
sible be allowed to elect during his Senior Year the First Year courses in 
either the Law or the Medical School. In his last report President Eliot 
pointed out how rapidly the S. B. degree is infringing on the A. B. 
The situation being full of inconsistencies, and apparently unsatisfactory, 
a committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has again taken it 
into consideration. It is to be observed that the statutes of the Univer- 
sity do not now require a four years’ residence from a candidate for the 
degree of A. B. Statute 9 merely says: “ It is required that no candi- 
date for the ordinary degrees be recommended except after thorough 
public examination and a residence at the University of at least one 
year.” No doubt a readjustment of this complicated matter will be 
difficult, but the various Faculties and Governing Boards will have the 
advantage of being able to discuss it with more data and a wider ex- 
perience to aid them than they had a few years ago. The crux of the 
position is this: A graduate of the Medical or the Law School cannot, 
under the existing requirements, begin to practice his profession until he 
is twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old : can nothing be done to shorten 
his apprenticeship without lowering the standard of his work ? 

Another proposition, which has recently come to the front, has regard 
to the quality of the A. B. degree itself. It is proposed that the A. B. 
as now conferred be abolished, and that in its place be substituted a 
“pass” and an “honor” degree as at the English universities. Such a 
plan would enable the line between eminent and ordinary students to be 
easily drawn, and would give to the “honor” degree an exact value 
which the A. B. does not now possess; for now even the swmma cum 
laude represents very different attainments on the part of its possessors. 
Such a distinction would also do away with much of the tedium of the 
marking system, since the question in the case of the ordinary man 
would simply be, “ Has he passed ?’’ while the honor man would be sub- 
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jected to a special examination. These are some of the arguments of 
the advocates of the proposed change ; without doubt the adherents to the 
present system will have much to urge on the other side. 

The past year has emphasized the fact that the growth of the College 
proper will soon demand a reorganization of its administrative depart- 
ment. Not only has the work devolving on the regular administrative 
officers become excessive, but the time and labor exacted of those mem- 
bers of the Faculty who are primarily teachers threaten to impair their 
usefulness as teachers. ‘The man who, having given signs of executive 
ability, is appointed on one of the busy committees, finds his time so 
engrossed by that that he cannot give his best attention to his specialty. 
Sooner or later he must choose between committee work and the prospect 
of rising to eminence in his profession. That a man whose gifts and 
training have marked him out for high achievements in some branch of 
learning should be harnessed into the treadmill of administrative routine 
appears to be a misdirection of power, and it seems likely that the nor- 
mal growth of the College will in a few years make necessary a sharper 
distinction between the two classes of workers. 

Among the many comparisons and contrasts which the reviewers of 
President Eliot’s administration brought to light, no mention was made 
of a change which is interesting if not significant. According to the 
Catalogue of 1868-69 there were twenty-three members of the College 
Faculty, all but one of whom — Professor Sophocles — had received 
their A. B. at Harvard. By the Catalogue for 1893-94 there were 
eighty-seven members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, twenty-eight 
of whom never took a Harvard degree ; two graduated at the Medical 
School, one at the Divinity School, three at the Scientifie School, and 
three were Ph. D.’s. In the course of the past twenty-five years the 
teaching force has thus been increased to the extent of about one third by 
the drawing to Harvard of men who never studied at Cambridge. On 
the other hand, scores of Harvard graduates have gone out during this 
period to teach in colleges and universities in all parts of the country. 

Toward the end of the last term the University was shocked and sad- 
dened by an accident in which five students lost their lives. On May 13 
three Seniors (W. S. Hockley, J. F. Brown, and Franklin Whitall) 
one Junior (E. S. Bach), and one Law student (W. C. Trusdell), 
hired a. small boat at South Boston and went out to sail. Not long 
afterwards a squall swept over Dorchester Bay, toward which they had 
headed, and nothing more was seen of the boat. Only on the following 
evening, when the report spread that a body had been washed ashore, did 
the College learn of the disaster. During the succeeding two or three 
days it was hoped that some of the students might have escaped, but the 
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recovery of other bodies proved that all had perished. When there 
could no longer be any doubt as to the fate of the five, appropriate ser- 
vices were held in the Chapel, and the classmates of the victims passed 
resolutions. So far as the records show, the College has never before, not 
even in war-time, lost five of its members in a single day. 

Two appointments for next year deserve mention. Lieutenant Wirt 
Robinson, of the Fourth Regiment of U. S. Artillery, has been detailed 
to serve as Professor of Military Science in the Scientific School. The 
Rev. Joseph E. Carpenter, of Manchester New College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, has been appointed University Preacher for 1894-95, and will come 
to Cambridge to conduct services during six weeks. The June entrance 
examinations were held in twenty-six places. Of the applicants, 332 
have been admitted up to the present writing, an increase of 14 over the 
same period last year, when 318 had passed. The indications are that 
the incoming Freshman Class will be slightly larger than last year’s, — 
which was the largest on record, — although it is impossible to predict 
how many of those who have passed their examinations may be pre- 
verted by the hard times from matriculating. 

The Council of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Association have 
elected Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, to be University Editor, 
and Miss Mary Coes to be Radcliffe College Editor, of the Graduates’ 


Magazine. 
Wm. hk. Thayer, ’81. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


ENGLISH. 


For the year 1894-95, several changes have been made in the Depart- 
ment of English, both in the corps of instructors and in the courses of in- 
struction. Of the instructors, Assistant Professor Wendell is absent dur- 
ing his ‘‘ sabbatical year,” Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Caffey, and 
Mr. Ware withdraw from the Department, and Mr. Abbott, Mr. Boynton, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Hart, Mr. Moody, and Mr. Damon join the Department 
as assistants; Mr. F. N. Robinson conducts the courses given last year 
by Mr. Garrett. — Changes have been made in all of the prescribed courses 
in composition. English Ab, which was established for one year only, 
ceases to exist, and all Freshmen who have not passed the anticipatory 
examination are enrolled in English A. In this course the number of 
lectures on Rhetoric and Composition has been reduced one half, and the 
lectures on literature have been transferred to English 28; the time thus 
set free is devoted to additional work in composition and to consultation. 
For writing themes the class is divided into six sections, for rewriting 
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into twenty-four, and for consultation into forty-eight. In English B the 
class is divided into four sections, each in charge of a separate instructor, 
meeting Tuesdays and Thursdays: on Tuesdays lectures are given; for 
the meetings on Thursdays, each of the four sections is divided into six 
divisions, one of which meets its instructor for personal conference each 
week. In English C the class is divived into three sections. Heretofore 
attendance at the lectures and the consultations in English B and C has 
been voluntary, but hereafter attendance is required and a record of at- 
tendance will be kept. The general effect of all these changes is to bring 
the students more closely into contact with the instructors and thus to 
give greater opportunities for personal consultation. — English F, a course 
established last year for students in the Lawrence Scientific School, has 
been given up, and English A has been prescribed for all first year stu- 
dents of the School. For the further training of this class of students a 
new course, English B C, has been established. This course, which cor- 
responds in part to Course B and in part to Course C, is prescribed for 
students in the Scientific School and is open to those only who have passed 
satisfactorily in Course A. It cannot be counted for the degree of A. B., 
except with the permission of the Deans of the College and of the Sci- 
entific School. — In place of the lectures on literature hitherto given as a 
part of English A, a new course, English 28, the first elective course in 
English ever given at Harvard for Freshmen, has been established. It 
is open to those only who have attained grade C at the admission ex- 
amination in English. Course 28 is introductory to the other courses in 
English literature. It undertakes to trace the history and development 
of English literature from Béowulf to Browning. The lectures are given 
by Professors Child, Hill, and Briggs, and Assistant Professor Kittredge. 
— Few changes have been made in the elective courses in composition : 
Mr. Farley and Mr. Moody assist Mr. Gates in English 22 ; during the 
absence of Assistant Professor Wendell, Mr. Gardiner, assisted by Mr. 
Young, has charge of English 12; English 5, which last year was given 
as a half-course, is, as formerly, given as a course. Both English 12 
and English 5 may, with the consent of the instructor, be taken as half- 
courses during the first half-year. In English 18, an elective course in 
Argumentative Composition given by Mr. Baker, no change has been 
made. — In addition to the courses already mentioned, the following elec- 
tive courses in English language and literature are given this year: 
Anglo-Saxon; Chaucer; Shakespeare; Bacon; Milton; English litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century; Poets of the Nineteenth Century ; Lit- 
erary Criticism in England since the Sixteenth Century ; Historical 
English Grammar; History and Principles of English Versification ; 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry ; Early English; The English and Scottish Popular 
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Ballads, a new “seminary ” course. — No changes have been made in the 
courses in Elocution, Reading and Speaking, and Debate offered by the 
Department. This year, as last, Mr. Copeland gives a number of lec- 
tures on English literature. — Of the thirty-five courses counting for a 
degree which are offered by the Department, twenty-six are given this 


year; the instructors number twenty-one. 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, ’87. 


FRENCH. 


There are addiiions and changes both in the staff of instructors and in 
the courses offered for next year. Dr. J. I. Mure and Mr. Irving Bab- 
bitt are appointed for a year, and Mr. Henckels withdraws. Dr. Mure 
will have charge of French 1c, which is practically a large section of 1a, 
the course in composition and reading. ‘This course has grown to such 
proportions that it has been found advisable to divide it up. The work 
in 1e and 1a, however, will be identical; in 1e will be placed all students 
who have not previously had an opportunity of hearing French spoken. 
The courses in Old French literature will not be given next year; but 
Professor Bécher offers a new course on the Comedies of Molitre, spe- 
cially intended for graduates. ‘The courses of research will be given, as 
at present, by Professors Bécher and De Sumichrast. The Library of 
the Department has been increased this year, and so made greatly more 
useful to the students. But it is very far yet from being sufficiently 
equipped, and the development of this indispensable part of the Depart- 
ment calls for the active and practical sympathy of the friends of the 
University, especially of those who are interested in French. The Cercle 
Francais now regularly contributes to the Department Library fund, and 
this assistance has proved very valuable during the past two years, the 
series of photographs illustrative of French life and history having been 
purchased in this way. 

F. C. de Sumichrast. 
GERMAN. 


It may not be without interest at this time to note the growth of the 
German Department during the last twenty-five years. There was, in- 
deed, in the year 1869-70, no such department in existence. There was 
a distinguished Professor of Modern Languages (whose name still adds 
lustre to the College) and also an Assistant Professor and a Tutor in 
Modern Languages, but not a single instructor who gave his whole time 
to teaching German. German was required (two hours per week) in the 
Sophomore year, and two elective courses in German Literature were 
offered in the Junior and Senior years. The number of students in these 
two courses could hardly have been over one hundred, and the number 
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of those who gained in College a considerable knowledge of the language 
was very small indeed. Professor Lowell, in the later years of his life, 
frequently referred to the unsatisfactory conditions of Modern Language 
study in those earlier years. The German Department now has ten 
Instructors taking part in its work, six of whom give the whole of their 
teaching time to instruction in German. The “ Announcement” of the 
Department for the year 1894-95 is a pamphlet of twelve closely printed 
pages, devoted to a statement of the opportunities for study and research 
in the language, and also to a full description of the various courses. 
These courses are twenty-nine in number, divided for purposes of classi- 
fication into three groups: (1) Linguistic, (2) Literary, and (3) Philo- 
logical. There are graded courses for instruction in writing German 
and in systematic Grammar. There are courses devoted largely to 
“sight-reading” in Literature, in History, and in the Natural Sciences. 
Eight of the courses are conducted in German, and in short every 
method is employed to enable a student to acquire that special kind of 
knowledge of the language best suited to his special needs. The ad- 
vanced courses offer opportunity for thorough study of Literary History 
and criticism, and in the Philological Course the growth and history of 
the Germanic Tongues is treated comprehensively. 

The interest in the study of German is steadily growing. The number 
of students in the Department in the year 1893-94 was a little over 
one thousand, nearly twice as many as were in the whole College in the 
year 1869-70. The new requisitions for “ Honors in Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literature,” which have been adopted in place of the former 
“ Honors in Modern Literature,” will, I think, afford further evidence of 
the great breadth and scope of the present study of Modern Languages 
in Harvard College. The requisitions for Honors in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literature are of the same character as those given below. 


Honors in Germanic Languages and Literature. 


In Germanic languages and literatures the candidate must have a 
knowledge of Greek at least equal to that required for passing the exami- 
nation in elementary Greek at admission, must show a reading knowledge 
of Latin, German, and French, and must present as his major subject 
either the English or the German language and literature, and as minor 
subjects that one of these two not chosen as his major subject, and either 
Germanic Philology or Comparative Literature. In the minor subjects 
the requirements will include: for English, an outline knowledge of the 
history of the literature or of the history of the language, and a more 
detailed knowledge of some period of the literature ; for German, a good 
knowledge of the classic period of modern German literature and ability 
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to write in German a short theme on some subject connected with the 
works of German literature which the candidate has studied; for Ger- 
manic Philology, Gothic or Old High German or Icelandic; for Com- 
parative Literature, an outline knowledge of mediaeval European Litera- 
ture. In the major subject the candidate must be able to write the 
language concerned with considerable readiness and correctness, and 
must have a somewhat detailed knowledge of the literature and of the 
history of the language in such proportions as may be approved by the 
Division. The candidate must present a thesis on a subject approved by 
the Division, and must pass an examination, orally and in writing, on 


the general field covered by his studies. 
Geo. A. Bartlett, A. M., ’93. 


SEMITIC. 


The year 1893-94 was in some respects the best in the history of the 
Semitic Department. Excepting the course on General Semitic Gram- 
mar, all the instruction offered was in demand. The number of stu- 
dents in the various languages was about the same as in 1892-93, except 
in the beginner’s course in Hebrew. Here there was a considerable 
increase, especially from the Divinity School. — The Semitic Seminary 
held weekly meetings during the year. — Two students took the degree 
Ph. D.,— W. H. Hazard, whose thesis was a critical examination of 
Psalms xiii and xliii ; and F. D. Chester, who wrote on the Arabic work 
known as “ The Book of Songs.”” — There have been various additions to 
the collections of the Museum, the chief being two stone heads with 
inscriptions, and a small sarcophagus, from Palmyra, Many books have 
been added to the Semitic Library, and there has been a large increase 
in the number of students who make use of it.— The Committee to visit 
the Semitic Department has a new member, Mr. Isidor Straus, of New 
York. Atthe meeting of the Committee in May, Mr. Straus generously 
offered to provide the means for making the additional exhibition cabi- 
nets, now much needed in the Semitic Museum. — Professor Toy will 
spend the next academic year abroad. Certain of his courses will be 
given by Professor G. F. Moore, of Andover. Dr. Chester will assist in 
the instruction, as he has done in the year just closed. Mr. M. M. Skin- 
ner, ‘94, will also act as assistant while carrying on graduate studies. 
The topic for study in the Semitic Seminary will be “ The pre-Israelitish 
History of Palestine, as derived from the Cuneiform Tablets of El 
Amarra.”’ — Dr. Reisner, who took his degree in 1893, has spent the 
past year in Berlin. He has been reappointed to a fellowship, and will 
remain abroad another year. — Professor Toy will attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists which convenes at Geneva in September. 


D. G. Lyon. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

The work of the Observatory continues without interruption through- 
out the summer. ‘The vacations of one month allowed to each assistant 
are so arranged that all portions of the routine work are maintained 
without break. Professor Bailey has recently sent from Arequipa some 
remarkable photographs ; among others, charts of the vicinity of  Cari- 
nae, having exposures of six and of fourteen hours, in which, notwith- 
standing the long exposures, the images of the stars are nearly circular. 
The Bruce telescope is kept constantly at work in Cambridge, mainly on 
star spectra, of which it is taking excellent photographs. It is used to 
supplement the smaller telescopes by photographing stars so faint as to 
be beyond their reach. It has already added four more to the list of 
variable stars of long period whose spectra are known to contain bright 
hydrogen lines. The stellar images when charts are taken are as yet 
elongated instead of circular when long exposures are given. Changes 
are now being made in the mounting which it is hoped will remedy this 
difficulty. 

The fourth large piece of work undertaken with the meridian photo- 
meter was substantially completed in the middle of July, so far as the 
observations were concerned. ‘This work comprised the reobservation of 
the four thousand stars in the Harvard Photometry to determine the 
changes in light, if any, which they may have undergone during the last 
fifteen years, and also to determine the photometric magnitudes of com- 
parison stars for variables of long period. During the last three years 
about a hundred thousand observations of more than six thousand stars 
have been made for this purpose. Observations with the meridian pho- 
tometer have also been undertaken of the light of all stars of the magni- 
tude 7.5 and brighter north of the declination —40°, not already measured 
with this instrument. It is expected that about forty thousand observa- 
tions will be made annually, and that the work will occupy three or four 
years. It may be well to state here that the work of the meridian pho- 
tometer constitutes only about one tenth part of the entire work of this 


Observatory. 
E. C. Pickering, S. B., ’65. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
In the last report concerning the Lawrence Scientific School, attention 
was called to the organization of new departments, viz., Architecture, 


Science for Teachers, and Mining Engineering. The correspondence con- 
cerning these new parts of the School seems to indicate that their success 
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is assured. The attendance on the four years’ course in Architecture is 
likely to be very much larger than was expected when the course was 
planned. — The examinations in June for the School were taken by 61 
persons, more than double the number who presented themselves at that 
time last year. It should be said that it has always been the custom of 
students entering the School by examination to enter rather by the Sep- 
tember trials than by those held at Commencement. The numbers above 
indicated afford an interesting basis of forecast in that they are double 
those applying at the same time in 1893. —'The Old Gymnasium, having 
been assigned to the Department of Engineering for use as a laboratory, 
is now undergoing extensive reconstruction under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hollis. The building is expected to be ready for use by October 1. 
— The total number of persons enrolled in the School during the last 
Academic year was 293, an increase of more than one hundred over those 
listed in the Catalogue of the preceding year. The correspondence of 
the School, taken in connection with the candidates who appeared at the 
examinations in June, makes it seem very likely that the enrolment for 
1894-95 will more than continue this rate of gain. 


N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62, Dean. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


Four popular lectures were given by graduate students in the depart- 
ment of Physics during the second half of the year. The lectures 
were on the application of science to the useful arts, and were on the 
following topics: The Transmission of Power by Means of Electricity ; 
The Light of the Future; Wave Lengths of Electricity ; Telegraphing 
without Wires. The lectures were given in the evening in the large 
lecture-room of the Laboratory, and were open to the public. The 
graduate students who gave the lectures had the entire facilities of the 
Laboratory at their command, and were successful in obtaining good 
audiences. Popular lectures in Physics are often more educating to the 
professor than to the audience, for the professor is obliged to come 
close to the subject in trying the experiments, which serve, perhaps, 
to interest an audience, but which make only a transient impression. 
If the graduate student can be put in the professor’s place, and the 
professor can take his place as a critic in the audience, it seems as if 
the popular lecture in science can have a raison d’étre. — Eight men 
obtained second-year honors in Physics, — a remarkable number consid- 
ering the requirements of the subject. — Three graduate students were 
engaged on investigations during the year. One of these investigations, 
by Mr. C. E. St. John, A. M., 93, holder of the Tyndall scholarship, 
was on the effect of iron in lengthening electrical waves; another, by 
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Mr. Shaw and Mr. Spalding, was on a heat method of measuring self- 
induction. — The Director of the Laboratory was engaged during the 
year in various studies of electrical waves. Among the results obtained 
were photographs of electrical beats or electrical interferences, proofs of 
the effect of the magnetic metals in changing the length of electrical 
waves, and various other interesting phenomena. ‘The various Labora- 
tory courses were attended by over three hundred students. 
John Trowbridge, S. B., 65. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Sixty-three students ,matriculated in the Dental School the past year. 
Of these there were in the third year 18 ; in the second year 14; in the 
first year 31. Twostudents from the first year class changed their minds, 
and joined the Medical School. Of the third year class 14 have taken 
their degrees. Four failed in one or more studies. ‘The ability of the 
students is of a high order, and the classes from year to year gain in their 
knowledge of how to study, the ignorance of which is the handicap of so 
many bright men. The classification of the three years’ courses is now 
quite complete, and this year its benefits have been more marked than 
before. The teachers are all faithful, interested, and active. Of twelve 
instructors in Operative Dentistry, three, Drs. L. N. Howe,'B. H. Cod- 
man, and H. A. Kelley, found it inconsistent with their other interests to 
continue, and have declined reappointments. They have each well served 
the School two years. Drs. C. E. Perkins, C. M. Keep, and Frank L. 
Taylor, all of ’90, have accepted appointments to the vacancies. 

Owing to the large number of patients, the Infirmary affords to stu- 
dents superior opportunities for practice and observation. In the depart- 
ment of Operative Dentistry, during the year, 5,477 patients have been 
treated, and 17,061 operations performed for them. So each graduate has 
performed almost every operation that is called for in practice, one or 
more times, and has done the more common and important one of filling, 
more than one hundred times each. 

The Mechanical Department has well done its part, 1,064 operations, 
which include sets of artificial teeth, obturators to remedy the defects of 
ihe palate, and splints for fractured jaws. One patient had suffered the 
loss of his nose. ‘The supply of an artificial substitute was undertaken, 
and a well-formed comely-looking member was the result. Thirty opera- 
tions in Oral Surgery attest the broad basis upon which the School is 
founded. These operations included Treatment for diseased Antrum, 
2 cases; Fractured Jaws, 3; Necrosis, 9; Chronic Abscesses, 6 ; Staphy- 
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lorraphy, 5; Epulis, 3; other plastic operations about the nose and mouth, 
3 cases. 

The enlargement of the rooms and other improvements mentioned in 
the March number of the Magazine as decided upon are now being made. 
A new main stairway in the building is completed. The old Anatomical 
Lecture-room where Professors Warren and Bigelow expounded the 
theory and demonstrated the mechanics of surgery, and where the scien- 
tific eloquence of Holmes held the listeners enchanted, has been disman- 
tled, and become a large well-lighted hall. The Warren Museum, also, 
has only the plaster skulls on its upper shelf to tell the story of the good, 
learned, and lovable Professor Jackson. ‘The galleries are taken down, 
and many of the cases removed, thus making the whole second story of 
the venerable old Medical School building fit to serve the additional needs 
of the Dental Department until the times shall improve and the hoped- 
for new building be ready for occupancy. 

The report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education (1892), giving the 
history of Education in Massachusetts, contains some reflections on the 
Harvard Dental School, which seem to call for some notice, as they no 
doubt represent opinions still held by many otherwise well-informed peo- 
ple. Had the writer been intimately acquainted with the School and its 
connection with the University, such statements could hardly have been 
made. The report says : — 

“ The Dental School has made only a small gain in attendance during the past 
ten years, and does not yet rank on an equality with the other principal de- 
partments of the University, and perhaps it is well that a merely technical 
school should not have the dignity of ranking as one of the departments of the 
University. Certainly less is required for the entrance examination, and few 
of its students are college graduates, and none graduates of Harvard.” 


During the four years previous to the decade referred to, 87 students 
matriculated in the Dental School and 18 were graduated. During the 
last four years of this decade, 170 matriculated and 60 were graduated, 
a gain of over 51 per cent. of matriculants and 233 per cent. of graduates, 
The last year of the previous decade, 1882, 21 students matriculated and 
3 were graduated. The last year of the next decade, 1892, 50 students 
matriculated and 14 were graduated, — a gain of 42 per cent. of matricu- 
lants and a gain of over 433 per cent. of graduates. During the last half 
of this last decade the School has not made much gain in the number grad- 
uated. That it has held its own is more than equivalent to a gain ; for the 
course of study has been lengthened by a year, making a three years’ course 
in the School obligatory. The curriculum has been much extended and 
enriched, so that only men of good ability and persevering diligence can 
succeed in passing the examinations. It is not admitted by any means that 
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the excellence of a School is to be judged by the size of its graduating 
class, nor that this circumstance would affect the equality of the standing 
with other departments of the University. A school whose course includes 
an exhaustive study of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
and Therapeutics, together with a scientific understanding of all branches 
pertaining to its specialty, is by no means a “ merely technical” school, 
but is worthy of and demands the title of Scientific Professional School. 
The implication that the School has not the “dignity of ranking as one 
of the principal departments of the University,” is a reflection on the 
government of the University that is resented by every one of the 
Alumni and the friends of the Dental School. They feel that every con- 
sideration of rank and dignity is accorded to the School and its officers 
that is accorded any department of the University. 

In 1892, the entrance examination of the Dental School did not hold 
Latin obligatory, but optional. The Medical School required “transla- 
tion of easy Latin prose.” In this respect only were the entrance ex- 
aminations of the Dental School inferior to these of the Medical School. 
Says the Report: “ Few of its students are college graduates, and none 
of Harvard.” The statement was made at random and not from know- 
ledge of the records. Of those holding the Harvard Dental degrees, nine 
are college graduates, and five are graduates of Harvard College. Two 
of these hold the degree of A. M. Five are graduates of the Harvard 
Medical School. The following memorandum may prove interesting: 
At the present time the whole number of graduates is 245 ; holders of 
Honorary degrees, 4; Total, 249. Of these 5 hold the degree of A. M. ; 
9A.B.;1B.L,B.S.C.,B. A.; 1M. B., B.S.;158.B.; 1B. Ph.; 15 
M. D.; 11 L. D. S. (English Dental Degree); 5 D. D. S. (Doctor 
Dental Surgery). Thus it appears that no less than ten per cent. of the 
graduates are possessed of other degrees representing a wide range of 
culture. 

Not many generations ago Surgery was represented by a barber’s pole. 
To-day the highest honorary degrees are bestowed for the technical skill of 
the accomplished surgeon, and to-day also high post-graduate honors are 
given for the skill that laid the lines upon which was built the Queen of 
the Ocean. Only fifty years ago the first Dental School in the world 
was founded. Twenty-five years ago New England had no Professional 
School for Dentistry. To-day it boasts of two Dental Schools and num- 
bers among the Dental graduates men educated, cultured, and respected 
by scientific men throughout the world. 

Thomas Fillebrown, D. M. D., ’69. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The falling off in the number of college graduates who enter this 
School from year to year has been shown in the Dean’s report of the 
last two years. This among other conditions has naturally led to an 
additional effort to maintain and to improve the standard of preparation 
demanded of candidates for admission. In June, 1896, the entrance 
requirements will be: 1. English Composition (subjects specified) ; 
2. Latin; 3. Physics (either text-book examination or a satisfactory 
record of practical work done); 4. Chemistry (including Descriptive 
Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis); 5. Elective (French or German) ; 
6. Elective (Algebra, Botany, or Plane Geometry). Notwithstanding 
the hard times, the four years’ course, and the effort to raise the standard 
of entrance requirements, there were 68 candidates for admission who 
successfully passed the examinations inJune. This is the largest number 
ever recorded at the June entrance. The graduating class, also, was 
much larger this year than ever before since the establishment of the 
graded course. This large number is to be accounted for, in part at 
least, by the fact that many were availing themselves of the last oppor- 


tunity to graduate in the three years’ course. 
C. P. Worcester, ’83, Sec. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


It is with much satisfaction that we are now able to see that not only 
the intending students but the veterinary profession have come to realize 
the importance of the long-term schools. The best indication of this fact 
is that, at our matriculation examination held in June, we had more 
than double the number that we have ever had present themselves for 
examination. I would also note that at a Congress of Faculties of the 
Veterinary Schools of North America, convened at Buffalo July 14, it 
was the unanimous vote that hereafter no veterinary degree should be 
recognized that was granted by any teaching body that did not require a 
minimum course of three years of not less than six months each. The 
Veterinary Department of Harvard was represented by Professor Lyman 
and myself, and a permanent organization formed. Professor Charles P. 


Lyman, Dean of our School, was elected President. 
P. H. Osgood. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1894. 
The correspondence concerning the Summer School led its managers 
to expect a very large attendance. Unfortunately the strikes of the 
Western railway operatives, and the fear of similar trouble in other parts 
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of the country, served to deter a large number of persons from under- 
taking the journey to Cambridge. Notwithstanding this hindrance, the 
number of persons attending the instruction in charge of the Commit- 
tee on Summer Schools, including those who are to join the advanced 
courses in Geology which begin in August, is as great as in any pre- 
vious year. Leaving out of account the course in Elocution taught by 
Dr. Currie in 1893-94, the attendance on these classes is near a hundred 
greater than in any previous year. All the courses announced have been 
given, and in addition thereto a special course on teaching geometry has 
been opened by Professor Hanus in order to meet a demand from a num- 
ber of teachers. — Taking into account the unhappy condition of business 
in this country, which has borne heavily on teachers as on other people, 
the attendance during the present summer is most satisfactory. It shows 
that the falling off in numbers which occurred last year was rightly esti- 
mated as due to the Chicago Fair, and that the Summer School is likely 
to continue the rate of increase which it has had in former years. — The 
Committee on Summer Schools has voted, subject to the approval of the 
Corporation, considerably to increase the range and scope of the instruc- 
tion in the Summer of 1895. Among the most noteworthy of these ad- 
ditions which we may hope to have is a course in Highway Engineering 
and one in Mechanical Engineering. —It is intended to have the an- 
nouncements of the work for the next year ready for issue on Jan. 1, 
1895. The Chairman of the Committee invites suggestions concerning 
the establishment of new courses which are likely to meet the needs of 
teachers. 


N. S. Shaler, S. B., ’62, Chairman. 


PROFESSOR LANE’S RETIREMENT. 


LETTER FROM THE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The following letter was sent to Professor Lane, on the occasion of 
his resignation of the Pope Professorship, by the instructors in Greek 
and Latin in the College. It was written on parchment, in an alphabet 
used in one of the Herculaneum rolls, and was signed and sealed by 
Professors Goodwin, Greenough, Allen, Smith, Wright, Morgan, Howard ; 
Mr. Parker; Drs. Hayley and Bates. 


Praeceptores Litt. Graec. et Lat. Georgio Martino Lane conlegae suo 
dilectissimo S. P. D. 
Cum nuper commentandi causa more nostro conuenissemus, subito est 
nuntiatum te ex proposito diu cogitato officium honeste deposuisse. Quo — 
nuntio nobis uehementer commotis placuit cum parum sufficere uideretur 
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suam quemque erga te uoluntatem ostendere ut litterae communes tibi 
traderentur quibus studium uniuersorum quasi publice testificaremur. 
Cognoscas ergo precamur has per litteras quanti te praeceptorem egre- 
gium, hominem sapientem et eruditum, conlegam liberalem et candidum, 
socium lepidum, amicum amantem aestimarimus et aestimemus. Multos 
e nobis tute ipse in litteris Latinis instituisti, reliquis iam alibi institutis 
scientiam tuam large sine inuidia impertisti, omnes in muneribus com- 
munibus consilio perpetuo adiutasti. Quorum beneficiorum memores non 
possumus non tibi gratiam semper habere maximam. Nec minoris aesti- 
mamus quod tot per annos Vniuersitati nostrae honori et utilitati fuisti. 
Eo quidem studio eo ingenio litteras Latinas fouisti, artis liberalis ab 
inimicis aliquando petitas defendisti, tale exemplum incitamentumque in 
studiis litterariis omnibus praebuisti ut te amisso amisisse studia nostra 
propugnatorem uideantur acerrumum. Accipe igitur hoe testimonium 
nostrae obseruantiae aestimationis amoris. Diu sis nobis saluos, diu 
fruaris illis laudibus praemiisque quae Vniuersitas nostra magis suo cum 
honore quam tuo in te contulit atque illa propria fama quam tuis meritis 
in homines tam transmarinos quam indigenas iure es consecutus. Diu 
percipias fructus bene actae aetatis, diu nos a te priuato hauriamus ani- 
mum consiliumque ad scientiam litterasque persequendas, ut nemo nostrum 
unquam aliquid maius in studiis nostris suscipiat qui sibi non tuum exem- 
plum proponendum putet. Vale. 

His litteris Kal. Apr. A. S. N. m pccc Lxxxx1m1 scriptis subscripsimus 
omnes nomina sigillaque posuimus, quo manum cuiusque melius recognos- 
ceres atque nostri memor diutius esses. 


“THE LONE FISH BALL.” 


A complimentary dinner to Professor Lane was arranged to be given 
last May, but, owing to his illness, it had to be abandoned. Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, ’56, made a Latin version of Professor Lane’s “The Lone 
Fish Ball,” which was to be sung at the dinner. The original and the 
translation are herewith presented : — 


THE LONE FISH BALL. FABULA SOLIBOLANA. 
There was a man went through the town, Pereurrit quidam oppidum 
To seek a dinner up and down. Dum quaerit quid edulium 
For he had been right far away, Nam longe peragraverat 
And nothing had to eat that day. Nec ullam rem gustaverat 
He feels his cash to count his pence Excussa bursa invenit 
And all he had was just six cents. Semisses tantum sex ut fit 
None but a fool a wife forsakes Infelix is qui deserit 


Who best of jam and waffles makes. Uxorem bella quae coquit 
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He finds at last a right cheap place, 
And stealeth in with modest face. 


The bill of fare he runneth through, 
To see what his six cents will do. 


The cheapest of the viands all 
Was ‘‘ Twelve ’n’ a half for two fish ball.” 


The waiter he to him doth call, 
And whispers faintly, “ One fish ball.” 


The waiter roars it through the hall, 
The guests they start at ‘‘ One fish ball!” 


He whispers in the waiter’s ear, 
‘* A piece of bread now, my good sir.” 


The waiter echoes through the hall, 
‘* We don’t give bread with one fish ball! ” 


Whoever orders one fish ball, 
Must get bread first or not at all. 


And, Hollis, when you'll fish balls eat, 
Take some good friend to pay the treat. 
G. M. Lane, ’46. 


Cauponam parvam reperit 
Demisso vultu introit 


Escarum lustrat nomina 
Quid possit haee pecunia 


Ah vilius nil quam bini 
Salsi pro bis senis boli 


Ad se tum puerum vocat 
Summisse unum imperat 


Is “unum bolum”’ personat 
Dum hospites mirantur sat 


Mox revocato puero 
“ En panis aliquid volo ” 


At ille quidem clarius 
“Cum uno panem non damus”’ 


Cum bolo panem qui optat 
Prius aut nunquam hunc petat 


Res lautas qui desiderat 
Amicum largum feriat 
J. B. Greenough, °56. 





FAMILIES OF HARVARD GRADUATES. 
I. THE AVERY FAMILY. 


In response to the suggestion of Charles P. Ware, ’62, that members 
of families of long college lineage furnish information similar to the 
interesting record of the Ware family published by Mr. Ware in the 
December number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, the writer 
furnishes the following table of the descendants of Dr. William Avery, 
of Dedham, who have graduated from Harvard in the last two hundred 
years. 

It may be noted that, beginning with the Class of 1706, the name of 
John Avery appears six times, in regular descent, from father to son, in 
direct line, a record probably without parallel in the history of Harvard ; 
that the table contains the names of direct descendants of Dr. William 
Avery ; that no name is admitted to the list unless one of the grand 
parents of the graduate bore the name of Avery. 


Descendants of Dr. William Avery (i). 


1. 1706 John Avery (iii) ; grandson of William. 
2. 1706 Joseph Avery (iii); grandson of William. 
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3. 1726 Daniel Dwight (iv); gt. grandson of William Avery. 
4. 1727 William Metcalf (iv) ; gt. grandson of William Avery. 
5. 1731 Ephraim Avery (iv) ; son of (1). 
6. 1731 John Avery (iv); son of (1). 
7. 1759 John Avery (v); grandson of (1). 
8. 1760 Samuel Deane (v); gt. gt. grandson of William Avery. 
9. 1771 Joseph Avery (v); gt. gt. grandson of William. 
10. 1792 Jonathan Fisher (vi); gt. gt. gt. grandson of William Avery. 
11. 1793 John Avery (vi); gt. grandson of (1). 
12. 1817 Aaron White (vii); grandson of (9). 
13. 1819 John Avery (vii); gt. gt. grandson of (1). 
14. 1850 John Avery (viii); gt. gt. gt. grandson of (1). 
15. 1880 William H. White (viii); gt. grandson of (9). 
16. 1882 James Hughes Hopkins (ix) ; gt. gt. gt. gt. grandson of (1). 
17. 1885 Francis W. White (viii) ; gt. grandson of (9). 
18. 1887 Frederick E. Hughes (ix); gt. gt. gt. gt. grandson of (1). 
19. 1888 Edward Avery Harriman (ix); gt. gt. grandson of (9). 
20. 1891 John A. Avery (viii.) ; gt. gt. gt. grandson of (1). 
James Hughes Hopkins, ’82. 


PROVINCETOWN, Mass. 


II. THE OLIVERS. 


In the December issue the record of the Saltonstalls at Harvard is 
spoken of as unique, but it is only a little superior to that of the Olivers, 
who also, for eight generations, have been graduates of Harvard, and for 
six generations in lineal descent from father to son. The graduate of 
this name in the Class of 1892 is great-great-great-grandson of Lieutenant- 
Governor Oliver of 1724, the line running through the years 1749, 1775, 
1806, and 1842. Governor Oliver’s uncle James Oliver (ancestor of the 
Holmes and Phillips families) graduated in 1680, and his great uncle, 
John Oliver (ancestor of the Prescotts), in 1645. The following table 
gives the family record complete : — 


1. 1645 John Oliver. 


2. 1675 Peter Oliver; nephew of (1). 

3. 1680 James Oliver ; nephew of (1). 

4, 1701 Nathaniel Oliver; grandnephew of (1). 
5. 1710 Peter Oliver; grandnephew of (1). 

6. 1719 Thomas Oliver ; grandson of (1). 

7. 1722 Daniel Oliver ; grandnephew of (1). 

8. 1724 Andrew Oliver; grandnephew of (1). 
9. 1730 Peter Oliver; grandnephew of (1). 
10. 1733 Nathaniel Oliver; son of (4). 
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11. 1737 Peter Oliver; son of (4). 

12. 1739 William Oliver; son of (4). 

13. 1739 Edward Brattle Oliver; nephew of (4 

14. 1749 Andrew Oliver; son of (8). 

15. 1758 Daniel Oliver; son of (9). 

16. 1761 Peter Oliver; son of (9). 

17. 1762 Daniel Oliver ; son of (8). 

18. 1765 Andrew Oliver ; son of (9). 

19. 1769 Peter Oliver; son of (8). 

20. 1774 Brinley Sylvester Oliver ; son of (8). 

21. 1775 Thomas Fitch Oliver; son of (14). 

22. 1806 Daniel Oliver; son of (21). 

23. 1808 (A. M.), Benjamin Lynde Oliver; son of (14). 

24. 1809 Nathaniel Kemble Greenwood Oliver ; grandson of (10). 

25. 1818 Henry Kemble Oliver; grandson of (10). 

26. 1842 Andrew Oliver; son of (22). 

27. 1842 (LL. B.), Peter Oliver; son of (22). 

28. 1843 (M. D.), Fitch Edward Oliver; son of (22). 

29. 1849 Samuel Cook Oliver; son of (25). 

30. 1852 Henry Kemble Oliver; son of (25). 

31. 1891 Andrew Oliver; son of (28). 

32. 1892 William Hutchinson Pynchon Oliver; son of (26). 

33. 1893 Thomas Edward Oliver ; son of (29). 

34, 1894 John Rathbone Oliver; great-grandson of (24). 

Andrew Oliver, ’42. 

4 CHELSEA SquaRE, New York Ciry. 


Ill. THE WILLARDS. 


1659 Samuel Willard (1), Vice-President of H. U., 1700-1707. 
1690 John Willard (2). 

1723 Samuel Willard (3). 

1765 Joseph Willard (4), Pres. of H. U., 1781-1804. 

1798 Sidney Willard (5), Prof. of Hebrew and English, and Librarian. 
1841 Augustus Willard (6). 


Collateral. 


1793 Augustus Willard (7), son of (4). 
1816 Joseph Willard (8), son of (4). 
1852 Sidney Willard (9), son of (8). 
1855 Joseph Willard (10), son of (8). 


1860 Robert Willard (11), son of (8). 
H. S. W. Bartlett. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
MOCK TRIALS. 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine : 

In the March number of the Magazine, at page 402, is the following: 
“On January 24 was held the first mock trial for forty years in the Law 
School.” As I attended a mock trial in the north room in 1887, I have 
looked up the matter and find that it was held Feb. 18, 1887. The 
trial was that of Eugene Aram for murder of Daniel Clark, before 
Beale, J., and Wigmore, J. For prosecution, A. Winkler; for defense, 
Eugene Aram (J. W. Mack), in his own behalf. Clerk of Court, 
J. J. McKelvey. (See Harvard Advocate, xliii, 16). The jury was 
made up of members of the Academic Department. 

Guy H. Holliday, ’89. 


THE HARVARD “ MATHEMATICAL THESES.” 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine : 

My allusion in Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1893, 
page 168, to the “‘ Mathematical Papers ” presented on Exhibition Days, 
and to President Quincy’s vain search for his own, after he came to 
the Presidency, has called forth the following information from Mr. 
Harry C. Badger, late Curator of Maps, ete., in Harvard College Library. 
I give an extract of his letter to me, dated New Haven, December 19, 
1893 : — 

“Tf I am right in my supposition that you refer to a series of papers, 
prepared as you suggested, which I, a few years ago, collected at the 
College Library, collated, and put into shape, then you would greatly 
enjoy spending now a morning at the College Library and looking them 
over. ‘ Mathematical Theses’ was the name we gave them, and College 
Library Bulletin, No. 32 (?) gives a history of the Papers and their 
authors. 

“Where they had been for many years, I know not, — not in the 
Library, — possibly at the treasurer’s office in Boston; or, more likely, 
in the bursar’s office, in the old President’s House. They had been 
neglected, maltreated, looking, some of them, as though nibbled by rats. 
Some had lost the writers’ names; many had lost corners, ete. But all 
were elegantly gotten up, often engrossed on vellum, sometimes beauti- 
fully illustrated, ete., ete. Mr. Winsor was somewhat scandalized at their 
condition. He handed them over to me as Curator of Maps, had them 
thus edited, often remounted, and we placed them in six elegant and 
ponderous portfolios, made on purpose to preserve them. . . . 

“IT do not remember whether President Quincy’s paper is now among 
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them. Some anonymous papers (or those that had lost their names) I 
took to Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, but he was not able to identify his 
own.” 

The above information will doubtless be acceptabie to graduates of 
Harvard, some of whom may sympathize in the curiosity —and the dis- 
appointment — of President Quincy. 

S. F. Smith, ’29. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


CLASS DAY, JUNE 22, 1894. 


A genuine summer day, on which early in the afternoon the thermom- 
eter reached 90°, tempered, however, by a northwesterly breeze, favored 
the Seniors’ farewell festivities. On the preceding Sunday, Bishop Law- 
rence had preached the baccalaureate sermon, and a hymn written by a 
member of the Class —S. K. Vatralsky, of Vakarel, Bulgaria — had 
been sung in Appleton Chapel. On Class Day morning, the Class lis- 
tened to short services conducted by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. At 11 
o'clock, in their caps and gowns, they marched to Sanders Theatre, 
where, after a prayer, H. C. Lakin delivered the Class Oration; J. R. 
Oliver, the Poem; and H. C. Dyer, the Ivy Oration. The Class Ode, by 
H. C. Greene, was sung, and the exercises ended with a benediction from 
Dr. Abbott. During the afternoon the Yard swarmed with friends of 
the Seniors and with townspeople. A band played as usual in front of 
University. The largest spreads were given by the Pi Eta Society in 
the Gymnasium, by the Delta Upsilon in University, the Theta Delta 
Chi in their club-house, and the Rho Omicron in Holden Chapel. The 
most important of the evening entertainments was the tea at Beck Hall, 
given by members of the A. D. and Porcellian Clubs. The exercises at 
the Tree, at 5 o’clock, were particularly lively, the scrimmaging of the 
squads for the flowers being almost as violent as a football game. One 
emblem — “’94,” in Jacqueminot roses — had been hung nearly twenty 
feet from the ground, and was with great difficulty pulled down by Bloss. 
The classes are now so large, and the number of graduates increases so 
rapidly from year to year, that there is little room left on the grass; and 
it seems likely that the Freshmen will soon have to be excluded from the 
Tree, as was the case years ago. B. G. Waters, the First Marshal, led 
the cheering, in which President Eliot, Major Higginson, Professors 
Shaler and Briggs, and Bishop Lawrence were remembered. Evert J. 
Wendell, ’82, was on hand to lead the graduates’ cheering, and the 
Seniors transmitted their Class cheer, which they had received from ’91, 
to the Freshmen. In the evening the Yard was festooned with Chinese 
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lanterns; the Glee Club sang in front of Holworthy, a band played 
before University, and the Mandolin and Guitar Clubs played on the 
steps of Austin Hall. Besides many teas, there was a reception to 
Seniors and their friends at the President’s house. On the whole it was 
a very successful Class Day, remarkable for the unprecedentedly large 
concourse of visitors, rather than for any novel features. Only one com- 
plaint, due to mistaken zeal, could be made. The Committee, finding 
that a few Seniors had, contrary to the rule, sold their tickets, gave 
orders to the ticket-takers to refuse admittance to the holders of those 
tickets. This obliged each inspector to look at the number of every 
ticket and then to refer to his list to see if it was among the proscribed. 
As there were over 10,000 tickets to the Yard alone, it will be understood 
that this process caused a long delay, and at some of the entrances the 
jam was so great that many ladies barely escaped suffocation. The Com- 
mittee’s desire to punish the delinquents was, of course, laudable; but as 
these numbered only a score, and the innocent sufferers were counted by 
thousands, the Committee seemed to have taken a lesson from that con- 
scientious young schoolmaster who whipped every boy in school in order 
that the guilty boy who had not confessed to whispering should not 
escape. 

The Class officers of 94 are: Secretary, Edward Kennard Rand, 
Watertown. Marshals, 1, Bertram Gordon Waters, Boston; 2, Marshall 
Newell, Great Barrington; 3, George Cabot Lee, Jr., Chestnut Hill. 
Orator, Herbert Conrad Lakin, Worcester. Poet, John Rathbone Oliver, 
Albany, N. Y. Odist, Henry Copley Greene, Boston. Ivy Orator, 
Henry Chouteau Dyer, St. Louis, Mo. Chorister, Bulkeley Wells, Rox- 
bury. Class Day Committee, Russell Bowditch Beals, Brookline; René 
Evans Paine, Boston; Maynard Ladd, New York, N. Y. Class Com- 
mittee, Lincoln Davis, Boston; George Arthur Gray, Fall River ; Howard 
Atherton Cutler, Waltham. Photographic Committee: Adalbert Hard- 
ing, Cambridge ; William Charles Mackie, Boston; Carroll Taney Bond, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editor. 
NOTES. 


The Freshman Musical Clubs gave a concert in Brattle Hall on May 1. 
— The Junior Class in the Divinity School formed a permanent organiza- 
tion in May. The Class numbers 22, and wishes, by means of organi- 
zation, to keep its members together after graduation. — The Observatory 
was open to Seniors on the evenings of May 14, 15, and 16. — Swami 
Vivekananda, a Hindu monk, gave an address in Sever 11, under the 
auspices of the Religious Union, on the evening of May 16, and drew 
a very large audience. — The Musical Clubs gave their annual concert 
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in Sanders Theatre on May 17.— Governor Greenhalge addressed the 
Wendell Phillips Club, on May 17, on “The Need of Able Public Speak- 
ers.” — A memorial service for the five students who were drowned was 
held in the Chapel on May 19. Prof. F. G. Peabody officiated. — The 
Harvard Canadian Club had its annual dinner at the Hotel Vendome on 
May 25, and elected these officers for the ensuing year: Pres., R. Mac- 
Dougall, 2 Gr. ; vice-pres., G. W. McKeen, 2 Med.; sec., G. W. Cox, 1 Gr. ; 
treas., B. W. S. Thompson, 2 L. S.— Simple services were held in San- 
ders Theatre on Memorial Day, May 30. The Glee Club sang “ America.” 
Major H. L. Higginson [55] spoke briefly, and was followed by Prof. 
C. E. Norton, 46. After a brief address, during which he read part of 
the will of Peter A. Porter, ’45, who was killed in the war, Mr. Norton 
read several strophes from Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode.” The Glee 
Club concluded by singing “ Integer Vitae.” — The active members of 
the Institute of 1770 have undertaken to build a club-house. A. Johnson, 
95, E. G. Merrill, 95, and J. A. Gade, ’96, are a committee to canvass 
subscriptions among the graduates and undergraduates. — Stoyan Krstoff 
Vatralsky, ‘94, wrote the hymn sung at the baccalaureate services of 
the Senior Class on June 17. Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, preached the 
sermon. — The officers of the Pierian Society are: Pres., H. P. Walker, 
"95 ; vice-pres., A. W. Hall, 96; sec., N. S. Bacon, 95; treas., E. V. 
Frothingham, ’96; librarian, C. P. M. Rumford, ’97; leader, C. L. Saf- 
ford, 94; concert-meister, H. Schurz, ’97. — The Canadian Club had a 
dinner at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on May 24, the Queen’s birthday. 
Among the guests were Professors C. E. Norton, F. C. de Sumichrast, and 
Barrett Wendell, the British vice-consul, and officers from the British 
warships Blake and Tartar.— The O. K. had a graduate dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on June 20.— As a symptom of the rapid drift of college 
social life towards clubs, the Pi Etaand the Alpha Delta Phi are about to 
establish themselves in new club-houses. —The Harvard Folk-Lore Club, 
organized last March, has the following officers: Pres., H. H. Kidder ; 
vice-pres., E. A. Knudsen; sec., F. B. White. — The winners of the first 
prize in the whist tournament were C. B. Earle, 94, and F. F. Dresser, 
94. W.T. Gunnison, L. S., and A. D. Salinger, L. S., won second prize. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

The most significant outcome of the recent legislation in regard to 
Radcliffe College is that the Academic Board has been able to provide 
for ’94—’95 a much larger and more varied list of the elective courses of 
Harvard University than ever before. A considerable number of the 
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new courses are intended primarily for graduates. The students from 
Radcliffe College who are considered competent to take these graduate 
courses in Harvard University will receive their instruction in the Har- 
vard lecture halls in the same classes with the Harvard students. In 
the courses marked “ primarily for undergraduates” and for “ graduates 
and undergraduates,” however, the lectures will be repeated to Rad- 
cliffe College students at Fay House as usual. With the possible excep- 
tion of one or two students who have already been entertained as guests 
of the University, those women only who are matriculated at Radcliffe 
will be admitted to these graduate courses of Harvard University. 

The Harvard instructors who will lecture at Radcliffe next year for 
the first time are Professors Trowbridge, Putnam, James, G. F. Moore, 
Hanus, and Wolff, Mr. Torrey, Dr. Coolidge, Mr. Chester, Dr. Richards, 
Mr. Woodworth, Mr. Dodge, and Mr. Mure. 

The following table will show at a glance the exact increase in the 
number of courses. The first column of figures gives the courses in the 
year 1893-1894; the second column, the list of courses for 1894-1895 ; 
and the third, the number of courses in Harvard University intended pri- 
marily for graduates which are open to Radcliffe students. The courses 
in the third column are included in the second column also. 


























1893-1894. | 1894-1895, | Graduate 
Semitic Languages and History 3 104 84 
Indo-Iranian Languages . 14 44 34 
Classical said 13 154 2 
English . 14} 124 24 
German. . 7 74 - 
Germanic Philology - 34 34 
French 7 9 2 
Italian 2 3 1 
Spanish. . 1 2 | ~ 
Romance Philology . 4 3 | 3 
Comparative Literature 2 2 | = 
Philosophy . 6 104 4 
History : 134 15 6 
Government and Law . 34 64 34 
Economics . . 5 6 1 
The Fine Arts Se? Bae Woe 2 2 - 
Music. . . ee ee oe ae ee em a 4 44 2 
Mathematics . | 6 164 10 
Physics . 2 64 3 
Astronomy . 2 2 - 
Chemistry . 4 5 1 
Botany . 4 4 1 
Zodlogy . 4 54 1 
Geology. . ‘ 4 8 3 
American Archaeology ‘and Ethnology , - 1 1 
| 
1114 | 166 | 63 
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The higher courses in Languages, Philosophy, History, Economics, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Natural Science, which are introduced to 
supply the needs of graduate students, will doubtless prove of great ben- 
efit to the relatively large number of advanced undergraduate and special 
students. ‘The Council of Radcliffe has this year conferred the Master’s 
degree, but the work of properly extending the instruction in the courses 
leading to the Doctor’s degree will require more time. 

In the last week of June, fifty-five candidates passed their final exam- 
inations for Radcliffe, and about one hundred presented themselves for 
their preliminaries. In 1893 thirty-eight students were admitted, of 
whom thirty entered the Freshman class. It is reasonable to estimate 
that about forty-five students will enter the regular class this fall, and 
that the class which enters in 1895 will be much larger than any that 
has gone before. 

The organization of the governing boards of Radcliffe College remains 
in all essential points the same as that of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women. One new office, that of dean, has been created. 
It has been filled by the election of Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, of the banking firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., is the treasurer. Mr. Arthur Gilman is regent of the 
College and clerk of the Associates, and Miss Mary Coes is secretary. 
The reorganization, so far as it is completed, consists in giving the name 
of Associates to the members of the body formerly known as the Corpora- 
tion. The only new member of this board is the dean. In the place of 
the former executive committee is the Council, composed of eleven mem- 
bers, who are to be chosen from the Associates. The present members 
of the Council are Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, Mr. Gilman, Professor 
Wm. E. Byerly, Miss Lilian Horsford, Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Pro- 
fessor Wm. W. Goodwin, Professor C. L. Smith, and Mr. J. B. Warner. 
All matters pertaining to the academic work of Radcliffe College, from 
the making out of the list of elective courses for the approval of the 
Council to the recommendation of candidates for the degree to the Pres- 
ident and Fellows of Harvard College, are under the immediate super- 
vision of the Academic Board, which is composed of professors of Har- 
vard College, together with Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, and Mr. Gilman. 
The chairman of the board is Professor Byerly ; the other members are 
Professor J. B. Greenough, Professor G. L. Goodale, Professor F. D. 
Allen, Professor William James, Professor S. M. Macvane, Professor B. 
O. Peirce, Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann, and Professor G. L. Kit- 
tredge: all of these have received their appointment on this board with 
the express approval of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
and they recommend candidates for degrees to the Council of Radcliffe 


and to the Board of Visitors. 
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Radcliffe College has received recently from Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, of 
Boston, a gift of $5,000, which is entirely unrestricted. The bequest 
which the College will receive from Miss Sarah E. Parker, of Boston, 
will probably not exceed $70,000. The income of the College has, of 
course, suffered by reason of the business depression of the year, and 
gifts and bequests of any amount will be very acceptable, especially in 
view of the probable increase in the number of students, which will neces- 
sitate large outlays in all directions. 

Miss Caroline A. Farley, who has been the librarian for the past two 
years, is making a new card catalogue, which will prove of great use to 
to the students. About a thousand volumes were added to the library 
this year. Several valuable books from the library of Mr. Waldo Hig- 
ginson are the gift of Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Commencement Day was Tuesday, June 25. The exercises were very 
simple and informal. Mrs. Agassiz made a short address, in substance 
as follows : — 

“ When a long-cherished wish has been fulfilled, one does not feel inclined to 
indulge in many words. When we reach the summit toward which we have 
long been climbing, not without some fatigue and numerous discouragements, 
our feeling is one of quiet satisfaction. To-day we have reached such a sum- 
mit, and a far wider opportunity is open to us now than we have ever before 
enjoyed. 

“ Hitherto, in speaking to the graduates, I have been wont to review the 
past history of our institution, recalling the history of the Annex in its meagre 
beginnings. But to-day I am inclined to turn to the future, — rather to what 
we mean to do than to what we have done. I am not sure that we all appre- 
ciate the responsibility of our success. We have all longed for the position 
we occupy to-day. We have all longed to be accepted by the old and beloved 
University under whose shadow we began our work, and to-day Harvard has 
made herself responsible for the degrees and honors conferred upon you. We 
may well take some pride in the honors we enjoy, for we could not have 
received them had we not in some measure deserved them. 

“ While we are assembled now, for the last time under the present con- 
ditions, it is well that we should consider what will be our academic duties 
under the new conditions to be imposed in the fall. We all appreciate the 
great gain of having before us the high standards which Harvard has granted 
us the privilege to enjoy. It is a better gift than wider fields of study or 
higher grades, and in being privileged to enjoy the advantages of Harvard’s 
two and a half centuries of experience we cannot but receive a new stimulus 
to upright aims and the conscientious fulfilment of our duties. The scholar- 
ship is not of much use unless it lends a gracious end to what life may bring.” 


Mrs. Agassiz then compared this Commencement, with its happy out- 
look and twenty-two graduates, with the first Commencement, with a class 
of four, held in the library of Professor Gurney. 
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“ Under the new conditions of the College, there will be no marked change 
in the staff of officers, with the exception of one addition, for Miss Agnes 
Irwin is to be our Dean. It is my dearest wish for you all that Radcliffe 
College, by her bearing, — for an institution, like an individual, may have a 
bearing, — by her refinement and simplicity of manners, should loyally serve 
the old University. This trust is yours, and I hope you will hand it down to 
subsequent classes, and that it will be strengthened by tradition.” 


On concluding, Mrs. Agassiz introduced President Eliot, who, after 
expressing pleasure at being able to extend congratulations on the achieve- 
ment of a solid union between Radcliffe and the University, said : — 


“We have all along maintained the closest relations with you, but now 
these relations are consolidated into a strong alliance likely to be permanent. 
I believe the two institutions together can do everything toward the higher 
education of women which any institution in the world has ever attempted or 
can ever do. This event is to me one of the most encouraging events of the 
last twenty years, for this alliance points the way to other alliances of the 
same sort here to be formed around the University. It seems altogether 
probable that this is the first of many. I believe this alliance is not in favor 
of the higher education of women only, for it is doubtless also in the interest 
of the education of men. It seems likely to prove a very helpful thing in the 
history of the University. 

“Mrs. Agassiz has said that the summit of Radcliffe’s aspirations has been 
reached, but to my mind this is only the summit of one of the foothills. 
There are many beyond, higher and fairer yet. We see in this alliance 
between Radcliffe and the University delightful possibilities in educational 
experimentation. During the last twenty-five years the education of women 
has been made to resemble as closely as possible the education of men. The 
standards have been the same, perhaps inevitably, as the first desire was for 
a sure and high standard. But I think this is only a temporary condition of 
affairs. It seems altogether probable that the education of women will ulti- 
mately differ widely from that of men, and the elective principle will be a 
characteristic feature of courses for women. Moreover, the whips and spurs 
necessary in a men’s institution may well be dispensed with among women 
students. Will it not be delightful to get rid of grades and examinations ? 
I hope Radeliffe will show us how better to provide for the education of the 
students of Harvard.” 


By the authority of the Council of Radcliffe College and of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, Mrs. Agassiz conferred the degree 
of A. B. upon twenty-two students, and the degree of A. M. upon three. 
The A. B. degree reads as follows : — 
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PRAESES SODALESQUE CONLEGI RADCLIVIANI. 
Omnibus ad quos hae litterae pervenerint salutem. 

Cum ea quae more institutoque nostro academico imperantur gradum peten- 
tibus IN ARTIBUS .. . praestiterit discipula nostra . .. eam ad hune gradum 
consentientibus Praeside Sociisque Conlegi Harvardiani ex lege admisimus 
eique omnia iura et insignia hue spectantia dedimus concessimus. In cuius 
rei testimonium curavimus ut his litteris Cantabrigiae die Tunii 
a. 8. 0. datis sigilloque nostro munitis Praeses nostra nomen 
suum subscriberet. 

Seal of 
Radcliffe College. 
Praeses Conlegi Radcliviani. 
QUOD Conlegium Radclivianum ad gradum 
in Artibus admisit nos Praeses Sociique 
Conlegi Harvardiani re cognita hance idoneam fuisse 
quae eo admitteretur atque hune gradum ei ad quem 
simili in re nostros admittimus discipulos parem 
esse atque aequalem per manum Praesidis cum sigillo 
nostro adpositam testificamur. Seal of 
Harvard College. 
Praeses Conlegi Harvardiani. 


The successful candidates for the degrees were : — 

Degree of A. B. — Florence Augusta Chamberlin, Cambridge ; Mar- 
garet Herman Chandler, Cambridge ; Mary Lothrop, Cambridge; Caro- 
line Elizabeth McDuffie, Cambridge; Blanche Lull Needham, Cam- 
bridge ; Rose Sherman, Kingston ; Sarah Scovill Whittelsey, New Haven, 
Conn. ; Josie Wilson, Lawrence, Kan. ; Sarah Emma Yerxa, Cambridge ; 
Frances Gardiner Davenport (Cum Laude), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Theodora 
Katharine Elwell (Cum Laude), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mabel Edith Town- 
send (Cum Laude), Somerville; Adeline Maud Bisco (Magna cum 
Laude), Worcester ; Grace Mabel Coleman (Magna cum Laude, with 
final honors in Classics), Boston; Annette Fiske (Magna cum Laude, 
with final honors in Classics), New York; Alice Dunbar Heustis 
(Magna cum Laude), Boston; Mabel Macleod (Magna cum Laude), 
Cambridge; Gertrude McDonald (Magna cum Laude), St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Edith Elizabeth Macvane (Magna cum Laude), Cambridge; Rachel 
Kent Taylor (Magna cum Laude), Cambridge; Mabel Foote Weeks 
(Magna cum Laude), West Medford ; Mary Hawthorne White (Magna 
cum Laude), Wellesley Hills. 

Degree of A. M.— Frances Cullis Goodwin, Boston; Lucy Allen 
Paton, Cambridge; Sarah Jane Storms, Buzzard’s Bay. 

Honors. — Second Year Honors in Classics : Ida Prescott Clough, ’96, 
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Somerville, and Edith Adams Nickels, 96, Boston. Second Year 
Honors in History: Sarah Maria Dean, ’95, Newburyport, and Lillian 
Wildes Smith, 95, Cambridge. Highest Second Year Honors in His- 
tory: Jennie Chamberlain Watts, a second year special student, Cam- 
bridge. 

A Certificate for four years of collegiate work was given to Emma 
Ostrom Nichols, East Lexington. 

After the presentation of the degrees, Mrs. Agassiz and the other 
ladies of the Associates held an informal reception, at which many mem- 
bers of the Faculty and past graduates and former students were present. 
A portrait of Mrs. Agassiz, recently painted by Mrs. Whitman and 
presented to the College by a few friends, was hung in the parlor of 
Fay House on Commencement Day. 

The Rev. S. M. Crothers, of the First Parish Church, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon before the graduating class in the auditorium of 
Fay House, on the Sunday before Commencement. On Class Day the 
members of the Senior Class entertained their friends at Fay House 
from eight to ten in the evening. The Glee Club sang the most popular 
of the College songs, but there were no literary exercises. Mrs. Agassiz 
and Mrs. Gilman, with the chairman of the Class Day Committee, Miss 
Alice D. Heustis, and the president of the class, Miss Margaret H. Chan- 
dler, received the guests in the parlor. On June 23 the Junior Class 
gave a lunch to the Seniors at Fay House. 

There has been a rapid development of the social life at Radcliffe 
within the last year or two; and for one reason or another many enter- 
tainments have usually been crowded into the month of May. On May 
10, the Pierian Sodality gave a concert for the benefit of the Alumnae 
Scholarship fund. This is the first time that a Harvard College club 
has given a concert at Fay House, and it was regarded as a welcome 
innovation. On the next evening the Idler Club held the second open 
meeting of the year. On May 16 the Radcliffe Union held its first 
debate, on the Freedom of the Will, at the house of the president of the 
Union, Miss Sarah E. Yerxa. On May 18 and 19 the French Club 
gave scenes from Athalie, together with a minuet, in the Auditorium. 
This entertainment was for the benefit of the French department of the 
library, and, in part, for the alumnae scholarship fund. On May 22 the 
Glee and Banjo Clubs gave their spring concert. On May 26 the Pho- 
naskia Club gave a reception to Mr. W. L. Glover, who has been the 
leader of the Club during the year. On July 13 the Summer School 
Committee gave an informal reception to the students of the Summer 
School at Fay House. 

Several of the special students have accepted positions as teachers for 
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the coming year. Miss Margaret Lewis, a recent graduate of Smith 
College and student at Radcliffe, has been appointed assistant in Zodlogy 
at Smith College, Northampton. Miss Annie A. Tillson, 92-94, will teach 
next year in Miss Helen L. Newman’s school, Bangor, Me. Miss Mary 
H. Watson, ’89-92, will teach next year in Miss Graham’s school, New 
York. Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, 90-94, has received the appointment 
of reader in Rhetoric at Wellesley College. Miss Helen P. Howell, 
93-94, will teach in the High School at Brookline, and Miss Mary P. 
Tenny, ’92-’94, will teach at The Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. F. W. Patterson, Special, 92-94, who finished a course of re- 
search work in cryptogamic botany, has taken her A. M. degree at the 
State University of Iowa. 


ALUMNAE. 


On Commencement the Harvard Annex Alumnae Association held its 
annual meeting and social reunion at Hotel Brunswick. Representatives 
of every class but one were present. Miss Tyler, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the scholarship fund, made her report. It was voted to use 
the interest of the money already on hand to aid an undergraduate stu- 
dent of the College to continue her course of study next year. The 
most important business before the Association was the selection of two 
alumnae to become members of the Associates of Radcliffe College for a 
term of two yearseach. These two alumnae, when elected, will be the 
first representatives of the graduates on any one of the governing boards 
of the College. The toasts, proposed by Miss Kate B. Runkle, President 
of the Association, were responded to as follows: “ Harvard,” Elizabeth 
Briggs; ‘‘ Associates of Radcliffe College,” Sarah W. Brooks; “ Our 
Brothers in Harvard University,” Eleanor Baldwin ; “The Scholarship 
Fund,” Gertrude E. Tyler; “A Harvard Woman Abroad,” Mary H. 
Buckingham; “English as she is taught,” Henrietta Gardiner; “The 
Culture of Collegiate Women,” Helen L. Reed; “The Class of ’94,” 
Mabel F. Weeks and Edith E. Macvane. Miss Brooks paid a simple 
and sincere tribute to the Annex Corporation, expressing the gratitude 
and affection which every one present shared. Miss Tyler gave an 
account of her attempts to raise money for the scholarship, and, after 
reading several letters, offered a subscription list to those who were pres- 
ent. About one hundred dollars were pledged. Miss Weeks’s response 
was the “ Ballad of Ann Radcliffe,” and Miss Macvane’s a satire on 
College Snobs. 

In the early years of the Annex nearly all of the students were pre- 
paring to teach or to take positions of responsibility in some department 
of literary work. In those first days the largest classes were in the 
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Classics, in Mathematics, and in History. With the students of to-day 
the case is entirely different, though there are still and probably always 
will be a large number who are training themselves to make some imme- 
diate and definite practical use of their studies. The most popular sub- 
jects at present are English, History, the Modern Languages, and Philo- 
sophy. Not more than six or seven of the Class of 94 intend to teach 
immediately upon leaving college. The other members of the Class are 
a few only of the innumerable persons who, in college or out of it, are 
making use, in a perfectly unassuming way, of literature and science 
simply to add to the strength of their minds and to increase the happiness 
of their lives. For it is a self-evident fact that careful training either 
of the reason or of the imagination is followed by some very agreeable 
consequences. Miss Fiske, Miss Macvane, Miss Taylor, Miss Town- 
send, and Miss Yerxa intend to return for graduate work next year. 
Miss Mabel F. Weeks will teach in Mrs. Emerson’s private school for 
girls in New York. Miss Grace M. Coleman, of Boston, will teach 
Mathematics and Classics in Miss Low’s school, Stamford, Conn. Miss 
Elinor M. Buckingham, ’92, has accepted a position at Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Ellen C. Griswold, ’91, will teach in the 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. Miss Frances C. Goodwin, A. M., ’94, 
will teach in the Brookline High School. Miss Elizabeth C. Parsons, 
792-93, married on June 21, 1894, Mr. Comfort A. Adams, instructor 
in the Lawrence Scientific School. Miss Alice Dunbar Heustis, *94, 
married, June 26, 1894, Mr. R. W. Wilbur, of Portland, Oregon. 
Mary Coes. 
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Baseball, defeating the strong Brown team in 


The Nine started the season with 
one regular player from last year’s 
team, Cook, and four of the substi- 
tutes, — Wiggin and A. Highlands, 
pitchers, Dickinson, first base, and 
Corbett, catcher and fielder. High- 
lands did most of the pitching, while 
Wiggin developed into a very satisfac- 
tory centre fielder; Cook played third 
base, Dickinson first base, and Corbett 
catcher and in the field. Catcher’s 
position was filled by new men, O’Mal- 
ley and Scannell, the latter showing 
marked ability and promise. Whit- 
temore showed himself a uniformly 
good player at second base.  Diffi- 
culty was found in satisfactorily filling 
shortstop and especially the outfield. 
Of the numerous men tried for the 
latter, Corbett, Wiggin, and Beale 
were the most successful combination. 
Winslow gave only moderate satisfac- 
tion at shortstop. In addition to in- 
dividual deficiencies, the players did 
not always cohere perfectly, and unity 
in action was difficult to maintain; un- 
steadiness appeared at times, the sea- 
son through. 

The first important game — at 
Princeton, May 5 — was well con- 
tested for a part of the game, but 
errors and partial dissolution finally 
gave a decided victory to Princeton. 
On the 7th, the batting of the Penn- 
sylvania team proved overwhelming 
at Philadelphia ; but the defeat was 
somewhat tempered by similar old- 
fashioned scores run up later at the 
expense of Yale, Brown, and Prince- 
ton, on the same field. On its return, 
the Nine showed its capabilities by 


two games, one at Cambridge and one 
at Providence, and in giving Prince- 
ton a decided surprise on Memorial 
Day. The same kind of play would 
have won against Pennsylvania, four 
days before; but the periodic unsteadi- 
ness showed itself, and the Nine, play- 
ing below its standard, lost. The tie- 
game with Princeton, at New Haven, 
was very unsatisfactory as a test, as it 
simply showed that the Princeton 
pitcher could handle a wet ball, in a 
steady down-pour of rain, better than 
ours; under proper conditions, the 
game should have been very closely 
contested. Brown took the third game, 
at Providence, at a time when the 
crippled condition of the Nine was 
largely responsible for the poor show- 
ing ; the fourth game, at Cambridge, 
was clearly Brown’s, and the series 
was left a tie. The team gathered it- 
self for the final contests with Yale, 
and made a creditable showing in the 
game that was lost at Cambridge; and 
played a very strong game in the de- 
feat at New Haven. Inability to bat 
effectively was the difficulty in each 
game. 

The prime obstacle of the season 
lay in the fact that our Nine, while in 
process of formation from varied ma- 
terial, was opposed to the Princeton, 
Brown, and Yale teams, composed, for 
the most part, of regular players car- 
ried over from one or more seasons 
before. Under these conditions, it was 
a vital necessity that the team, in grad- 
ual process of development, should 
have the intelligent, vigorous, and con- 
tinuous coéperation, from start to fin- 
ish, of those it represented. There 
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Played, 29; won 19; lost 10. Field- 


was a tendency, however, to withhold 
support until something had been done; 
while it is most evident that support 
should precede the doing. The poorer 
the prospects, the more earnest and 
unvarying should be the encourage- 
ment. There should be cheers for 
runs made, and twice as many when 
they are absent; encouragement 
should be greatest when the need is 
greatest. Without codperation, de- 
termined and sustained, of its natural 
supporters, a team must suffer in con- 
fidence, steadiness, unity in action, and 
efficiency. 


THE SEASON’S RECORDS. 


GAMES PLAYED. 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
April 3..Andover .........-..eeeessees 10 3 
14.. Williams (Williamstown)...... 11 13 

16... Technology... .. 2002 scccseccaes 2 «8 
18..Woven Hose.........-.2++s006 1b 8 

19. .Graduates.......0cccccccccces 5 1 
21..Dartmouth (Hanover)......... 4 3 
24..Dartmouth........-.ecceseeee 5 2 

Bs MAUI 54 5c ase sicenvewausess 9 10 

SG 5 ROMMMIIN EE ais s/os'sicin'co y cinie Wisi 9 2 
28..Holy Cross (Worcester)....... 7 

Ming 2... WHMAINB. 6 66 siic snes ce ccscces 10 4 
5..Princeton (Princeton)......-..- 5 12 
7..Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)... 7 26 

BO Ros n'y.csa5 8 ves einis/sinn sine 7 #4 
12..Amherst (Amherst)........... + 2 

14.. Andover (Andover)........... Se ..f 

16... Trinity.....ccccscseoes enwiien 12 4 

OT Mr nine dese .encsewscceaees 7 2 
19..Brown (Providence).......... 6 3 
23..Michigan.......0..sceseeeeeee 7 65 
26..Pennsylvania..............00. 3 iil 

30. Princeton .......ecccccccccees 10 4 

June 6..Princeton (New Haven)....... 4 ll 
8..University of Vermont........ | 
9..Brown (Providence).......... 2 8 

1B BROWN 5 oc. 6 600500 socn ceeciads 4 14 
16..Exeter (Exeter).............. : ca | 

OF ND asic inne vicoed a cacnend cenit 1 65 
26..Yale (New Haven)............ 0 2 

222 186 


ing ay. 823. Av. 1b. .228. 


BATTING RECORD.! 




















: . ma 
a m . 
B| cilia} “] © 
CS ° > > 
O| didle| <) < 
GE a cciccssccns 17| 64/21/35) 328] .547 
Wi ssins cee cicene se 17| 44}14/20) .318] .455 
O’Malley............ 13! 32}10}11| .313} .344 
Whittemore......... 29|115)35|47| .304| .409 
Dickinson........... 28|105|27|37| .257| .352 
21, 66/16) 24) .242) .364 


20) 72|17| 22) .236| .306 
92) 85/20/91] 935) .247 
a 22, 67/14/18) -209| .269 

98 106 | 22! 32| .208| .302 











Bases on Balls. 


























10) 40| 9/16] .225| .400 
6) 14) 3) 4) .214| .286 
| 6 20) 3] 4).150).200} 3 
| 3 10] 1| 1|.100).100] 1 
| 9| 28) 1) 1.036] .036] 3 
| 2) 7! 3] 5|.429|.714] 2 
| ‘| 6| . 6} .000 .000] 1 
8 |s. 
= |ss 
Bslsel | le 
$=|;618| |3 
£eieeio| (S/o. 
g2/f2 g\4l¢ 23/3 
EslenlElsic eles 
BS\fkaie a ala|s 
ek oe ee ee 
| | 
Corbett..........++ 28 |.459| 9/13) 9| 0| 3] 2 
Wiggin.. .. | 23 |.434| 8/11| 3/ 2| 2/ 0 
O'Malley... 17 |.436| 4| 9 7| 1/ 0] o 
Whittemore....... | 54 1.403] 9'40'37/ 2) 1) 2 
Dickinson......... 45 |.366| 2/24/18) 3) 2) 1 
Scannell..........- 98 |.359/10} 9/ 9) 2| 0} 2 
Stevenson......... 30 |.353) 1/18/14) 3) 1] 0 
Paine, R...........] 31 |.323)11/18/17) 1) 0] 0 
Highlands......... 17 | -243/21/10) 4) 1| 0) 1 
Winslow .......... 42 |.333|18/32/16) 2| 4] 0 
BM acicocssvnise' 95 |.383} 2/15/12) 0} 0} 2 
Hayes ......0...0. |'962] 2} 7] 8) 2] 1] 1 
Paine, C. J... -++- 5 |-313| 0) 3| 1) 1) 0/ 0 
Manley ........+++ 6 |-261| 6] 5] 2! 1) 0} 0 
PMB noses 2 |.182| 2} 1] 0 0| oj o 
McCarthy.......+. 7 |.206) 5} 2| 3, 0' 0) 0 
Hapgood ......++++ 5 | | 0} 5) & | 1| 0 
AMOS csicdccences 1 | .166) 0 1| 0 0) 0} 0 
| 











1 Substitutes’ names are printed in italics. 
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FIELDING RECORD. 



















la | | Ps 
1s! 3s 
1z| 9) || 38 
}O| a] died) ei 
a oes 6} 9 o| 3] .786 
“T Apap ieee / 1] 8] 0} 1| .889 
sarniniads | SERIE: | 7} 5] 2) 4) .87%5 
ore eaten | 3} 14] 5] 6] .760 
bois ieee oncknasKers | 7{ 4] 26) 1] .994 
Wiggin {Poy : 10] 24] “4! 3] 929 
Spivetctcubeobe | 8] 35) 10) 6| .889 
O'Malley jr. f...........4- 4; 4) 0} 1} .800 
RB ee tees | 1] 1] 0} 0) 1.000 
Whittemore, 2b............/29) 83] 72/21| .881 
Dickinson, 1b...........- | 28/314] 12) 9} .973 
eS errr ere }21]129} 28) 9] .945 
Tis oce wien | 8} 10] 18 13] .683 
: oS bee : 
Stevenson 4 305-*+->+- ee 4 4 : 4 
ok oped 2| 3) 3] 625 
4 
Paine, R. {i a oi| 221 3! 5 133 
Highlands, p........ 2| 7|149| 6| .963 
Bibi cocecwceeee 21| 30] 54/18] .823 
WRN £0 6 55> ans 000005 | 5) 4) 7) 5) 687 
cay cneaetee | 2! 1] 0) 0) 1.000 
Cnt a ee 18] 18] 44/12] .838 
9 ane 
Hayes} © F000] 6} 8] 3] 2} “300 
teat a Ae eee 6] 2] 35| 3} .925 
Manley, 0. £...2--2sccceeee 6; 3] 2) 1] .833 
MES oann ees 1] 2 1. 
= 2} 2 0! | 1.000 
ine ena | 5] 1] 0) 0| 1.000 
MeCarthy }o £.200000000 a] 7] 41 1/889 
Hapgood, 3b ...+....e0+4++) 2! 1) 5) 4! .6 
AMES, Po 00 scccccccsecssse | 0} 12) 3) .750 





THE YALE GAMES. 


The First Game was played on 
Holmes Field, Cambridge, June 21: — 


YALE. 

A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. E. 
errr S18 8 2 28 
Murphy, 2b............ 410 0 65 01 
GEE. B, ccc vecsvecees S23 4.9. 24 
Carter, P..--..00.0600. £oeo 09 1 0 
Stephenson, 1b........ €£is4%7 i190 
eS Pee 2 O0@4 23 098 
Greenway, C........+.. 40009 20 
Redington, c. f........ 4000000 
Arbuthnot, 3b......... 22 2 2 28 

eT ey 37 6&5 5 10 27 22 2 
HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. T.BP.O. A. E. 
Whittemore, 2b........ 20112 00 
DUO, BB oos..0ssccens 41000 42 
Dickinson, 1b.......... 401 110 00 
Paine, R. L f........0. 3s 090808200 
Scannell, c.........-06 2.9 © 4 29 





[September, 
Wigtin, 6. £2.06. ©2423 6 241 
Winslow, s. 8 00 03 0838 
Highlands, p 2 2 Bes 
eee rr 00 04100 
PN 5 Scdsaseracrar 3 1442 «187 
Innings .......... L282 82367 86°93 
BD cssccnenensé 20200100 0-5 
Harverd...s.+.+. 10000000 0—1 


Earned runs — Yale, 2. Three-base 
hit — Stephenson. Home run — Case. 
Stolen bases — Redington, Whitte- 
more, Dickinson, Winslow. First base 
on balls — Whittemore (2), Winslow 
(2), Highlands. First base on errors 
—Yale, 5. Struck out — Rustin, Car- 
ter, Stephenson, Dickinson, Paine (2), 
Scannell, Wiggin (2), Winslow, High- 
lands, Beale (2). Double play — Wig- 
gin and Scannell. Passed balls — 
Greenway (2), Scannell. Hit by 
pitched ball — Paine. Time, 2h. Um- 
pire — Hartley. 

The Second Game was played at 
New Haven, June 26 : — 


YALE. 
A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. E. 
Rustin, r. f.....ccccces $0066 68 88 
Mah, Dio onesie ise :.8029) 8 2.19 
ORRD, B. Bice. oscsccecce 400 0 6.63 
Carter, P..-0.secsce0e. 4 a2 1.2.30 
Stephenson, 1b........ $0129 00 
Se eee $000i100 
Greenway, C......-.+.. s 2a 3 6 4.9 
Redington, c. f........ 30001410 
Arbuthnot, 3b......... Ss 82 8288 
Totals........ paaeies oo 24 72 2s 
HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. E. 
Whittemore, 2b....... -4 00 0 4 40 
GU ADs as 05.00% esses $00 0 6 812 
Dickinson, 1b.......... 401 118 00 
Seer 40000 00 
Scannell, c............ 20002 00 
Wiggin, c. f.......... 3.00 02 00 
Winslow, 6. 8.......+.. $0000 88 
Highlands, p..........+ 200 0 0 81 
Bolle, F. £02... ccccce0s = @ 2.2.24 88 
DBs cs cunnsdssvens 7022 4 8 3 

Innings 456789 
TS iss suas eens 11000 0-2 
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Two-base hit — Stephenson. Three- 
base hit, Greenway. Sacrifice hits — 
Highlands, Murphy. Stolen base — 
Winslow. First base on balls — Rus- 
tin, Cook, Scannell, Beale. First base 
on errors — Yales, 2; Harvard, 2. 
Left on bases — Yale, 5 ; Harvard, 4. 
Struck out, Speer, Corbett (2), Wig- 
gin, Scannell. Passed balls — Green- 
way, 1; Scannell, 1. Time, 1h. 25m. 
Umpire — Hartley. 

Clarence W. Smith, ’86. 


OUR LONG RECORD WITH 
YALE. 


As this is the twenty-sixth year that 
Harvard and Yale have competed in 
Baseball, it will be interesting to set 
down for present and future reference 
the scores of all the games played : — 


DATE. PLACE. WINNER. SCORE. 
1868. July 25. Worcester. Harvard. 25-17 


1869, July 5. Brooklyn. Harvard. 41-24 
1870. July 4. New Haven. Harvard. 24-22 
1871. July 56. New Haven. Harvard. 22-19 


1872. June 1. New Haven. Harvard. 32-13 
June 8. Boston. Harvard. 19-11 


1873. May 24. New Haven. Harvard. 16-15 
May 31. Cambridge. Harvard. 29-5 


1874. July 14. Saratoga. Yale. 4-0 
July 15. Saratoga. Yale. 7-4 
1875. June 26. Boston. Yale. 9-4 
June28. New Haven. Yale. 114 
1876. June 3. Cambridge. Harvard. 43 
June 26. New Haven. Yale, 7-6 
July 1. Hartford. Harvard. 5-1 
1877. May 26. New Haven. “Yale. 5-0 
June 22. Cambridge. Harvard. 10-1 
July 1. Hartford. Harvard. 5-2 
1878. May 18. New Haven. Yale. 4-3 
May 25. Cambridge. Yale. 11-5 


June24. New Haven. Harvard. 11-3 
June 26. Cambridge. Harvard. 9-2 


June 29. Hartford. Harvard. 16-3 
1879. May 10. New Haven. Yale. 11-5 
May 17. Cambridge. Harvard. 2-0 
June 23. New Haven. Yale. 9-5 


June 25. Cambridge. Harvard. 7-3 
June 28. Providence. Harvard. 9-4 
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1880. May 15. 
May 29. 
June 28, 
June 30. 


1881. May 14. 
May 27. 


1882. May 27. 
June 22. 


1883. May 12. 
May 26. 
*June 20. 
*June 26, 
*July 3. 
*July 4. 


1884. *May 10. 
May 17. 

June 21, 
*June 24. 
June 27. 


1885. May 16. 
June 20, 


1886. May 29. 
June 19. 
June 26, 
June 29. 
July 3. 


1887. May 14. 
June 8. 
June 25. 
June 28. 


1888, May 19. 


June 9.° 


June 23. 
June 26. 


1889. May 25. 
June 20. 
June 22. 
June 25. 


1890. May 17. 
May 31. 
June 21. 
June 24. 
June 28. 


1892. June 23. 
June 28. 


1893. June 24. 
June 27. 
July 1. 


1894, June 21. 
June 26. 


Games won, Harvard, 35; Yale, 43. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 
New Haven. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
New Haven. 
Philadelphia. 


Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
Brooklyn. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
Hartford. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
Springfield. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 


Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
New York. 


Cambridge. 
New Haven. 


Yale. 
Yale. 
Harvard. 
Yale. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 


Yale, 
Yale. 
Yale. 
Yale. 
Yale. 
Yale. 


Yale. 
Harvard. 
Harvard. 
Yale. 
Yale. 


Harvard. 
Harvard. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 


Harvard. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 


Yale. 
Harvard. 
Yale. 
Yale. 


Yale. 
Harvard. 
Yale. 
Yale. 


Yale. 
Yale. 
Yale. 
Yale. 


Yale. 
Harvard. 
Harvard. 
Yale. 
Yale. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 
Harvard. 


Yale. 
Yale. 


Runs, Harvard, 537; Yale, 523. 
* Exhibition games. 


5-1 
2-0 
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Omitting the six exhibition games, 
in 1883 and 1884, all of which were 
won by Yale, Yale has won 37 and 
Harvard 35 championship games, in 
which Harvard made 523 runs, and 
Yale 479. Including these six exhibi- 
tion games, Yale has whitewashed Har- 
vard 8 times; Harvard has white- 
washed Yale twice. Harvard has 
beaten 9 times at New Haven; Yale 
has beaten 12 times at Cambridge. 
From 1872 to 1878 the colleges played 
an annual series of two out of three 
games. From 1878 to 1880, inclusive, 
the championship went to the winner 
of 3 out of 5 games. From 1881 
through 1885 the number was 2 out of 
3 games ; from 1886 to 1890, 3 out of 
5 was again the rule. In 1891 there 
was no game; in 1892, after two 
games had been played, resulting in a 
victory for each college, Yale declined 
to play the rubber. Harvard has been 
champion 13 out of 26 years; Yale, 
10; undecided, 3. 


Rowing. 


THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 


Without exaggeration, it may be 
said that no other year has ended so 
disastrously for Harvard as this. She 
has been beaten in former years, but 
her defeat this year has convinced her 
oarsmen, whether graduates or under- 
graduates, that there is something 
vitally the matter either in her method 
of rowing, or in her general attitude 
towards athletics. Since the eight- 
oared race was first rowed at New 
London, in 1878, Harvard has won 6 
times and Yale 11; since 1885, Har- 
vard has won but one race (1891) out 
of nine. So persistent a record of de- 
feat cannot, of course, be attributed to 
any transient cause. What the real 
causes are, and what remedies should 


Rowing. [September, 
be applied to them, prominent gradu- 
ates have outlined in an early part of 
this number. 

Of the race itself, little need be said. 
The men had a fortnight’s training at 
New London, where they were coached 
by Perkins, ’91, and Keyes, ’87 ; but 
nobody expected them to win. Even 
the newspapers failed to create the 
usual impression that there would be 
a close contest. The race was started 
at 6.45 p.M. on Thursday, June 28. 
After a few strokes Yale took the 
lead, and, though Harvard held her 
pretty well for a quarter of a mile, 
beyond that distance the result was 
never in doubt. At the mile post, 
Yale led by 17 seconds ; at the finish 
she was 53 seconds, about 18 lengths 
ahead. Of the Harvard men, all but 
Captain Davis and Fennessy seemed 
completely exhausted. The usual sta- 
tistics follow. It will be seen that 
the Harvard crew averaged over ten 
pounds lighter than the Yale. That 
Kales should have rowed pluckily is 
worthy of mention, though it is doubt- 
ful whether so light a man will ever 
again be chosen to stroke a Harvard 
*Varsity crew. Of all the men it may 
be said that they lacked neither pluck 
nor zeal. 


YALE. 

Age Ht. Wt. 

Stroke, F. A. Johnson, ’94(capt.)22 59} 165 
7, R. B. Treadway, ’96..........2 20 614 175 
6, W. R. Cross, 96......cccesees 19 62 165 
5, A. W. Dater, °96...........006 21 6% 181 
4, A. P. Rogers, '94...........-- 20 61} 165 
3, W. M. Beard, '96.......-ce00. 18 69 175 
2, H. C. Holcomb, °96........... 21 659% 177 
Bow, R. Armstrong, °95......... 20 55} 160 
Coxswain, F. E. Olmstead - - 110 


Average age, 20 years 2 months; average 
height, 5 feet 11} inches; average weight, 173} 
pounds. 


HARVARD. 
Age Ht. Wt. 
Stroke, A. M. Kales, '96.......-. 19 59 143 
7, E. H. Fennessy, ’96........... 21 5 9 168 
6, L. Davis, 94 (capt.)....---..- 22 61 = «178 
5, T. G. Stevenson, '96.........5 20 5611 170 





ne 
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4, R. M. Townsend, '96.......... 19 59 158 
3, K. H. Lewis, °96.............. 20 510 159 
2, J. R. Bullard, '97............ 22 5 8 4161 
Bow, J. Purdon, ’95 ............ 22 5 8 155 
Coxswain, P. Day, ’96........... 19 5 64 107 


Average age, 20 years 9 months, average height, 
6 feet 10 inches, average weight, 1614 pounds. 


Distance. Yale. Harvard. 
Binds sank voscsaeetasees 2 53} 2 58} 
aca caet hank iacaneee es 5 50 67 
MiMiniscesyccciecscesees cat 8 53 912 
DORA pasa vad on cean swe neces 11 47 12 20 
DM dsw ase icewascaasteas 1451 15 31 
WME 5 Fe sch Gise oh alecasiee 17 47 18 35 
GB sc vied cc csccescccnseses 20 56 21 42 
a cin canak heen esicwinte 23 47 24 40 


The officials of the race were: Ref- 
eree, Hermann Oelrichs, of New York. 
Timekeepers: For Yale, George Adee; 
for Harvard, George Watriss. Judges: 
For Yale, Robert J. Cook, of Phila- 
delphia ; for Harvard, T. N. Perkins, 
91. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE. 


The Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 
Freshmen rowed over the two-mile 
course at New London, upstream, just 
before noon on June 28. Previous 
practice had indicated that, barring 
accidents, the Yale Freshmen would 
win. Fora mile and a half there was 
an exciting struggle between Yale and 
Columbia, after which the former drew 
ahead. Time: Yale, 11 m.15s. ; Co- 
lumbia, 11 m. 27 s.; Harvard, 11 m. 48 
s. The fastest time over this course — 
9 m. 41 s.— was made by Columbia, 
94, in 1891. Since 1880, Harvard has 
won six races, Columbia six, and Yale 
three, but Yale has entered a Fresh- 
man crew only five times. 


YALE, ’97. 

Wt. 
Bow, J. 8. Wheelwright......--+.eeeeeeeeee 145 
i a SPOT ETT rer Tce 160 
3, P. H. Bailey .......-cccecccccsccvccseees 175 
4, D. V. Sutphin..........cccrccsscecsovece 177 
5, H. G. Campbell, Jr..... 6... eee e cree cees 170 
6, C. B, Sturgess........0--cecccccccccevess 180 
7, Ie R. Judd.........00: eeedivweks ewe qe esos 178 


Stroke, J. H. Simpson........ eecccccccccces 154 
Coxswain, T. L. Clarke .........ccceeeeeees 105 
Average, 1654 pounds. 


COLUMBIA, °97. 


Bow, R. W. Pressprich...........sseseeeees 150 
Dlg MN assisinis vie s'scivc sine aestie tceectes 156 
See a NIE ook se screwed, waa swenncceao 141 
Ms MMMIMIE  dss' Wanic so: aig cnwas.nues osee.on 159} 
Dy Me aT Es SA's as:6:sicreeina dives aecedasiecices 157 
GoW aN <5 ow diainin'dc dase tne ooueeaners 165 
Ty 0s Was ROMOR oi ois sc cands cacvcecwesonce 168 
Stroke, H. E. Pierrepont, Jr.............+4. 151 
Comma Th Wi: Baia es <isins seneiccs senza 109 


Average, 156 pounds. 


HARVARD, ’97. 


Bow, H. C. de V. Cornwell..............+5- 169 
Ry Mie AEM as 6 a se4 oe von 8 aad grb nigicle decals 169 
Sys ad NB a doo: 4:0.c: vine h ceieleieeeadeiasle 160 
MME ONIREE occ vie < 55.03. 6dvec develessanens 165 
GES Bs PI asic ciccscvscsecceissascecces 165 
Ope Oe PEM caic acts vices essseceeens— on 162 
Vg Wes Bie EB :sb ood as sas onesicnnacesene 161 
Stroke, H. DuP. Irving...............0.00: 146 
Coxswain, G. P. Orton..........sseeeeeeees 90 


Average, 162} pounds. 


IAotes, 


Fred W. Moore, ’93, has been ap- 
pointed Athletic Manager for the en- 
suing year in the place of H. H. 
White, 93. While an undergraduate 
he was for two years manager of the 
*Varsity Football Team. — E. H. Fen- 
nessy, *96, has been unanimously 
elected Captain of the Varsity Crew. 
He rowed at No. 7 in this year’s boat 
and was stroke last year. — Whitte- 
more, who played second base this 
year, has been chosen Captain of the 
*Varsity Nine.— The game on June 
21 was the first that Yale has won in 
Cambridge since 1889.— The Weld 
Boat Club was closed during the sum- 
mer, owing to an insufficient number 
of applicants. — The demonstrations 
at the Class Baseball games were so 
boisterous that the Athletic Commit- 
tee had to issue a request that “the 
spectators refrain from the use of fire- 
arms, horns, drums, and the like.” — 
In the goal-kicking competition on 
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May 17, Brown scored 9 for punt- 
ing, Emmons 17 for place kicking, 
and Phelan 17 for punting. Phelan 
led on the total, with a score of 41 ; 
Brown was second, scoring 30. Wrenn 
excelled in accurate passing at quarter- 
back. — C. F. Lyman, ’96, is secretary 
and treasurer of the Yacht Club. — At 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Sports, at 
New Haven, May 26, Yale was first. 
The scores follow : Yale, 37; Harvard, 
241; Pennsylvania, 204; College of the 
City of New York, 5; Wesleyan, 5 ; 
Amherst, 5; Union, 5; Cornell, 5; 
Columbia, 24 ; Williams, 2 ; Swarth- 
more, 1, and Brown, }.— The Weld 
Boat Club Spring races rowed on May 
26 were won by the following: sin- 
gle scull, W. S. Youngman, ’95; canoe, 
B. W. S. Thompson, L. S., and I. E. 
Hutchinson, L. S.; four-oar, G. B. Ma- 
grath, ’94 (stroke), L. T. Damon, ’94, 
O. B. Hawes, Div., and F. L. Olmsted, 
94; pair oar, D. D. Cassidy, ’95, and 
C. E. Bubb, ’96. The officers for the 
coming year are: Pres., W. R. Pea- 
body, ’95; sec., W. S. Youngman, 795 ; 
governing board, B. W. S. Thompson, 
L. S., C. E. Bubb, L. S., and A. W. 
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Stevens, ’97. A treasurer will be ap- 
pointed later by the Governing Board. 
— Harvard won the team race against 
Yale and Pennsylvania, at Bergen 
Point, on May 30, in 3 m. 268s. ; S. M. 
Merrill, N. W. Bingham, E. Hollister, 
and L. T. Hildreth, made up the 
team. — The scrub baseball nines this 
season played several amusing games. 
Their titles were not less grotesque 
than last year, e. g., “ You Phives,” 
“Pops,” “ Barristers,” “H. D.’s,” 
“Living Pictures.” — In the Class 
races, rowed over a mile course, on 
May 1, the Sophomores beat the Sen- 
iors by two lengths, in 5 m. 30s. The 
Juniors came in last; the Freshmen 
did not row. — The first intercollegiate 
yacht race between Harvard and Yale 
took place off New London, on July 1. 
Five classes of boats were entered, the 
largest being sloops of from 30 to 40 
ft. in length, and the smallest cat- 
boats under 20 ft. The first place 
counted 5 points, the second, 2, and 
the third, 1. The Yale boats scored 
21 points, the Harvard, 16. The larger 
boats sailed over a 234 mile course, 
the smaller over one of 16 miles. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
CHICAGO. 


In the March number of this maga- 
zine is outlined the plan of our Club 
to support a Graduate Scholarship at 
Harvard for the year 1894-95, open 
to graduates of Illinois colleges. Early 
in the year, President J. C. Bartlett, 
69, appointed, as the Committee to 
have entire charge of this scholarship, 


W. E. Furness, ’60, chairman, J. B. 


Galloway, ’70, and Frank H. Sellers, S. 
B. ’87. The Committee began its work 
by sending circulars to all members 
of the Club soliciting subscriptions. 
The responses were sufficiently satis- 
factory to justify a continuance of the 
work. On May 15 a circular was sent 
to some twenty colleges in Illinois 
announcing the scheme of the scholar- 
ship, and the terms upon which ap- 
plications would be received. Each 
applicant was required to send his 
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application by July 1 to Mr. Furness, 
stating his name, age, residence, and 
post-office address ; of what college or 
university a graduate, and what line of 
study he proposed to pursue; with tes- 
timonials from the authorities of his 
college or university as to his pro- 
ficiency, rank, and general good char- 
acter. The circular also stated that 
the successful applicant would receive 
$300, payable viz. : $150 on present- 
ing himself at Cambridge at the be- 
ginning of the academic year with the 
certificate of his appointment, and the 
balance at the beginning of the second 
semester of the year 1894-95. Appli- 
cations were received from graduates 
of the Chicago University, Lake For- 
est University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Knox College, and Illinois State 
University. The Committee unani- 
mously selected Mr. John Albrecht 
Walz, of Northwestern University, as 
the holder of “The Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago” for the 
year 1894-95. 

Mr. Walz was born in Germany, and 
received his preparatory training at a 
gymnasium in Stuttgart. He was grad- 
uated A. B. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1892, having received high 
honors throughout his college course 
and upon his graduation. Since grad- 
uation he has been an instructor in 
German and Latin in the preparatory 
department of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and has taken courses in the 
graduate departments there in Gothic 
and Comparative Philology. He will 
make the study of Comparative Phi- 
lology, and especially Germanic Com- 
parative Philology, his specialty in the 
Graduate School at Harvard. The 
testimonials received by the Commit- 
tee to the character and ability of Mr. 
Walz are unusually complimentary, 
and it is confidently predicted that he 
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will do honor at Cambridge to the 
Harvard Club of Chicago. 

The above account is made thus full 
in the hope that other Harvard Clubs 
may follow the example of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago, as we have fol- 
lowed that of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco. 

William C. Boyden, ’86, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 

The Club held a meeting on June 
30, at the Zodlogical Garden Restau- 
rant, at which more than thirty mem- 
bers were present. Mr. Julius Dexter, 
’60, presided. Mr. Elliot F. Rogers, 
790, who conducted the entrance ex- 
aminations here this year, was the 
guest of the Club, as well as all of the 
candidates who are taking the exami- 
nations under him. His excellent lit- 
tle speech was well received. He 
made many friends during his stay in 
Cincinnati. Brief speeches were also 
made by the Rev. G. A. Thayer, Div., 
’69, Jos. Wilby, ’75, and C. T. Greve, 
84. C. B. Wilby, ’70, See. 


MINNESOTA. 

On Commencement night the mem- 
bers of the Club gathered informally 
at the studio of Mr. Harwood to re- 
new their acquaintance with Professor 
Royce and recall the memories befit- 
ting the day. It was just four years 
since his clever address to this Club 
upon the shortening of the College 
course, and he again was in charge of 
the entrance examination here. An- 
other honored guest was the Rev. Fran- 
cis Tiffany, ’47, of the College, who 
had just returned from a journey 
round the globe. In speaking of Pres- 
ident Eliot’s jubilee, Professor Royce 
mentioned the minute adopted by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences in appre- 
ciation of the President’s long term of 
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service, and then spoke of the charac- 
teristics of his work for the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Tiffany told us of his own 
exceptionable experience in having 
studied at Cambridge under four Col- 
lege presidents, — Quincy, Everett, 
Sparks, and Walker, — and of the con- 
trasts among them. Dr. Hosmer, ’55, 
the President of the Club, was re- 
quested to express their felicitations to 
President Eliot, and this was done by 
a telegram. The material entertain- 
ment was not strictly in accordance 
with the new Commencement regula- 
tions. 


Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Our year has been unusually pros- 
perous both in accessions of members 
and in the enthusiasm of our meet- 
ings. Until the last one in June, when 
we formally opened the new club- 
house at No. 27 West 44th St., the 
meetings were held in our old home 
in 22d St. Each one seemed more 
enthusiastic than the last. 

The dinner on Feb. 21, at Delmoni- 
co’s, found almost two hundred men 
present; and President King received 
a rousing welcome when he rose for 
the fourth consecutive time as the 
presiding officer of the Club at the 
annual feast. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Eliot, Mr. Beaman, ’61, spoke 
for the College. Graceful addresses 
were also made by the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, 67, and Collector J. T. Kil- 
breth, 63, who ever since the incor- 
poration of the Club has filled the 
chairmanship of our committee on 
admissions. 

The Hon. Henry E. Howland, 
LL. B., 57, who responded for Yale, 
Mr. Hugh L. Cole, of Princeton, and 
President Low, of Columbia, each re- 
ceived a rousing cheer at the begin- 
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ning and the end of their speeches in 
response to the toasts of their respec- 
tive colleges. 

But the great hit of the evening was 
made by W. H. Rand, ’88, who spoke 
for the younger men, and whose speech 
—coming late in the evening when 
usually the auditors are tired and 
ready to go—so far aroused the fel- 
lows, that they gave the strictest at- 
tention to every word, and cheered 
him to the echo, when he sat down, 
after one of the best addresses ever 
heard at a Harvard dinner. 

We also had the pleasure during 
the year of entertaining the Glee 
Club, the Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs, 
and the Pudding men. 

An article about our new house is 
printed in another part of the Maga- 
zine. Under the able leadership of 
Mr. King, whose firm hand has made 
the financial part of our work possi- 
ble, and owing to the efforts of A. 
M. Sherwood, [’77], and H. S. Van 
Duzer, '75, whose energy has made 
effective the work of the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, and whose 
taste in the decorations and in the 
selection of furniture, etc., for the new 
house has aroused admiration on every 
hand, our new house is all that we 
could have wished. On every side, is 
some gift from an interested mem- 
ber ; and evidence of increasing in- 
terest is manifest every day. 

For the fifth year Mr. Edward 
King, 53, had been chosen president, 
with the same little cabinet as last 
year; Mr. George Blagden, ’56, as 
vice-president ; Mr. Frederic Crom- 
well, ’63, as treasurer ; and the same 
secretary as before. 

Our prospects are bright, our list 
of proposals is growing ; and we look 
forward to a very successful future. 

Evert J. Wendell, ’82, Sec. 
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SEATTLE. 


The Harvard Club of Seattle held 
its annual meeting at the Rainier 
Club, June 16, 1894. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Franklin S. Palmer, ’86 ; 
vice-pres., Rev. D. C. Garrett, ’82 ; 
sec. and treas., George E. Wright, 
’89. The Club voted that Mr. Joseph 
Shippen, 60, prepare an appropriate 
letter of congratulation to be for- 
warded to President Eliot as a token 
of the esteem and respect in which he 
is held by the Harvard Club of Seat- 
tle, and congratulate him upon the 
completion of the 25th year of his 
administration of the affairs of Har- 
vard as its president. The Rev. D. 
C. Garrett acted as toastmaster, and 
the following toasts were responded 
to: “ What President Eliot has done 
for Harvard College,” Mr. Joseph 
Shippen; “What Harvard College 
can do for Education on the Pacific 
Coast,” Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr., ’90; 
“What Harvard College can do for 
Religion on the Pacifie Coast,” the 
Rev. Mr. Elliott ; “The University 
of Washington and its Prospects,” 
Major Jas. R. Hayden, Chancellor of 
the University of Washington, a guest 
of the Club; “The Harvard Club in 
relation to the Public Schools of Seat- 
tle,” Prof. Barnard, Superintendent 
of the Seattle Schools, a guest of the 
Club ; “ Yale and Harvard,” Mr. W. 
A. Peters, a guest of the Club, repre- 
senting Yale. — George Hyde Preston, 
78, has recently been appointed by 
Governor McGraw, a regent of the 
University of Washington, and the 
Harvard Club feels honored that one 
of its members is thus enabled to ex- 
ert the influence of Harvard in the 
policy of the University of Washing- 
ton. — Mark Bailey, Jr., 90, is Pro- 
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fessor of Greek and Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

There are at present more alumni of 
Harvard in Seattle than of any other 
single eastern college or university, 
although only one alumnus was a resi- 
dent of this State at the time he en- 
tered Harvard, viz.: James W. Hall, 
[’87]. He entered Harvard from Port 
Blakely, Kitsap County, Wash., and 
still resides there. The next meeting 
of the Club will be in January, 1895. 

L. B. Stedman, ’87, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1828. 

The Peabody Normal College cele- 
brated on May 11 the 85th birthday 
of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop ; 
Miss Grace Thomas read a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Winthrop, and the 
President of the College spoke of 
his services to that institution. — On 
May 12 the corner-stone of Winthrop 
College for girls, at Rock Hill, S. C., 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
The institution, of which Mr. Win- 
throp is a trustee, is named for him. — 
John Parker Tarbell died in Boston on 
May 7; he was born at Cambridge, 
Aug. 30, 1807.— The Class has five 
survivors out of 53. 


1833. 

Waldo Higginson, Secretary of the 
Class, died at his home in Boston, on 
May 4. He was born in Boston, May 
1, 1814, his parents being Stephen and 
Louisa (Storrow) Higginson. He at- 
tended the private school kept by Wil- 
liam Wells at Cambridge, the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, and the 
school at which R. W. Emerson, ’21, 
was an instructor. After graduating 
from Harvard, he spent a year at Al- 
exandria, Va. ; returning, he studied 
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law for a short time, and then took up 
civil engineering. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1837 on the State Railroad 
across the Alleghanies, after which he 
became assistant engineer on the East- 
ern Railroad, between Ipswich and 
Newburyport. After four years he be- 
came, in 1845,the agent and engineer 
of the Boston and Lowell Railroad till 
1853, when he was stricken with pa- 
ralysis. This brought upon hima pro- 
tracted illness, from the effects of 
which he never entirely recovered. 
In 1856, when measurably restored to 
health, he was chosen president of the 
New England Railroad Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. This was sustained by all 
the best railroads, but Mr. Higginson 
became persuaded that the mutual 
principle of insurance was not adapted 
to railroads, and advised its abandon- 
ment. This was done, and the affairs 
of the company were wound up with- 
out any loss to those insured. He 
then started an insurance company 
for manufacturing establishments, the 
“Arkwright,” of which he was for 
many years the president. In De- 
cember, 1854, he married Mary Da- 
vies, daughter of William Davies 
Sohier, 1805, of Boston. Harvard 
gave him an A. M. in 1856, and he 
served the University as an Overseer 
from 1869 to 1873. In the great Bos- 
ton fire of 1872 the Class Records 
were destroyed, but Mr. Higginson 
made every effort to repair the loss, 
by securing duplicates of biographies, 
ete. At his death, the Class Records 
were given to Dr. G. E. Ellis, who has 
placed them in the College Library. 
The Class, therefore, has no secretary. 
Of its 56 original members, only 7 sur- 
vive, 10 having died in the past five 
years. — Ep. 
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1835. 
CHARLES H. PARKER, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

The first annual report of the Elliot 
City Hospital of Keene, N. H., has 
been lately issued. This is an insti- 
tution founded by our classmate, John 
Henry Elliot, who, on March 29, 1892, 
deeded to the city of Keene a valu- 
able property, consisting of a large 
dwelling containing eighteen rooms, 
besides those required for housekeep- 
ing purposes and servants, together 
with barns and out-buildings, all in 
good repair, situated on a central lot 
which contains some 133,000 feet of 
ground, shaded by lofty elms and sur- 
rounded by a lawn. There is in addi- 
tion a large attic, which has been fitted 
up to serve as a dormitory for nurses. 
The conditions upon which this prop- 
erty has been bestowed are that it shall 
be maintained as a hospital under cus- 
tomary rules and regulations; and in 
the month of April, following the deed 
of conveyance with its conditions, it 
was accepted with thanks by the city 
councils of Keene, and measures were 
immediately adopted to complete the 
organization so as to carry into effect 
as soon as possible the benevolent 
wishes of the founder. Mr. Elliot in 
his deed of conveyance states his “ de- 
sire to install the Samaritan spirit in 
his native place;” and it is pleasant 
to notice by the report that such a 
good spirit has been awakened, a long 
list of contributions towards the fitting 
up and furnishing of the hospital giv- 
ing evidence of the interest felt by the 
citizens of Keene. An act has also 
been passed by the State Legislature 
which authorizes the city of Keene 
to appropriate a sum not exceeding 
$2,000 annually in aid of the support 
and maintenance of the hospital. 
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1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester 8q., Boston. 

Henry Colman Kimball was lost 
overboard from the steamer on a trip 
from Boston to Philadelphia, May 10, 
1894. So ends the life of one who by 
his genial disposition, cultivated tastes, 
and refined manners was a general 
favorite, not only tenderly devoted to 
his family, but beloved and esteemed 
by all classes of society. Graduating 
with a high rank, he engaged in teach- 
ing, being for several years principal 
of Westford Academy, and later, for 
about ten years, of Lancaster Acad- 
emy, and acquitting himself with dis- 
tinction in both places. He subse- 
quently removed to Stoughton, Mass., 
where he was at the time of his death 
Superintendent of Schools, and had 
been elected for the twentieth year in 
succession as Town Clerk. At a me- 
morial service on May 17, in the 
church at Stoughton, affectionate tes- 
timony was borne to the great value of 
his services to the town and to his 
worth in all the relations of life. 


1842. 
Dr. ANDREW D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

The Class reunion was held on Com- 
mencement in Little’s Block, as the 
edict of the Corporation placed us out- 
side of the College Yard. There were 
present, out of nineteen survivors, 
Blanchard, Brooks, Capen, Davis, Lin- 
coln, Nichols, Phillips, and H. Lin- 
coln,a temporary member. The occa- 
sion was eminently social, without 
formality. 


1843. 


Hon. W. A. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 
Judge Richardson has been ap- 
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pointed Professor Emeritus in George- 
town College, where for fifteen years 
he has taught statutory law and legal 
maxims. Ep.— Charles A. Dana, who 
has been spending several months in 
Europe, is on his way home. 


the Classes. 
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Epwarp WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The Class had their usual meeting 
on Commencement Day, their 50th an- 
niversary, at 7 Holworthy. Nineteen 
members were present, out of a total 
of 28 survivors. Copies of a memoir 
of Francis Parkman, written for the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts by 
the Class Secretary, were distributed 
to those present. A majority of those 
who came to the meeting also attended 
the alumni dinner in Memorial Hall, 
where Leverett Saltonstall “ spoke for 
the Class.” 


1848. 
Pror. THomas H. CHANDLER, Sec. 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 

Walter Patterson Tillman, who died 
at Troy, N. Y., May 29, was born in 
that city Aug. 9, 1828. After gradu- 
ating — he was one of the Class Mar- 
shals — he went into business, but at 
the outbreak of the Rebellion, in the 
spring of 1861, he enlisted in Company 
H of the 30th N. Y. Volunteers. In 
the second battle of Bull Run, Aug. 
30, 1862, he received a severe bullet- 
wound in the head. Early in 1863 he 
was acting Assistant Adjutant-General 
in the “ Iron Brigade,” commanded at 
different times by Generals Phelps, Au- 
gur, and Keyes. The staff of this bri- 
gade presented to him, in recognition 
of his bravery, a gold Greek- cross, 
having on the reverse the names of 
the battles in which he was engaged: 
Falmouth, Gainesville, Manassas Plain, 
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South Mountain, Sulphur Springs, 
Groveton, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville. He was mustered 
out of the service in June, 1863. In 
1869 he went to Japan as agent of the 
Pacific Mail Co., where he remained 
for five years, having his headquarters 
at Yokohama and Nagasaki. Return- 
ing, he settled at Troy, where he mar- 
ried Miss Ellen A. Freeman, Oct. 24, 
1878. He was a member of the Loyal 
Legion. —The annual Class dinner 
was held at the Parker House on Com- 
mencement Day, and although only 
four members were present they had 
an enjoyable reunion. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
Hamilton Nat. Bank, Boston. 

On Commencement Day, at the an- 
nual business meeting at Weld 2, G. 
H. Fisher presided, and S. L. Thorn- 
dike was reélected a member of the 
Class Committee for three years. The 
yearly dinner took place in the even- 
ing at Young’s Hotel, eleven members 
being present, and D. W. Cheever 
presiding. Five hours passed pleas- 
antly at table. — D. W. Cheever has 
lately published “Lectures on Sur- 
gery,” inscribed to thirty-three medi- 
cal classes. — J. H. Choate left for a 
short time his position as president of 
the New York State Constitutional 
Convention at Albany to present at 
the dinner of the alumni to President 
Eliot the gold medal which commem- 
orates his twenty-five years of official 
service. — D. W. Cheever and J. B. 
Thayer received the degree of LL. D. 
on Commencement Day. — May 11 H. 
G. Denny was chosen treasurer of the 
Boston Library Society, which this 
year completes the first century of its 
corporate existence, having been or- 
ganized in 1792, and incorporated in 
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1794. — C. E. Stedman has been spend- 
ing the summer and practicing his pro- 
fession at Manchester, Mass. — Word 
has been received of the death of R. 
M. Williams at Hastings, Neb., May 
14, 1892, after an operation for cancer. 


1854. 


Davip H. Cooimer, Sec. 
32 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 

To celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the graduation of the Class, the 
Secretary issued on Commencement a 
Report, the first that the Class has 
had. It contains brief sketches of the 
91 graduate and of the 7 temporary 
members. Of the former 40, and of 
the latter 3 have died. Twenty men 
served in the U. S. army or navy dur- 
ing the Rebellion, viz.: Curtis, Sav- 
age, Goodwin, Lowell, Potter, Sewall, 
Hayden, Hubbell, J. W. Ames, Bige- 
low, Dana, Dorr, Jeffries, Lothrop, 
Paine, Swift, W. Thorndike, Tucker, 
Wells, and Dickson. Eight were in 
the Confederate service, viz.: Marma- 
duke, Gary, Rhett, Allston, Gaillard, 
J. C. Johnston, W. Johnston, and Mc- 
Lemore. Lowell, Goodwin, Hubbell, 
Allston, and Savage died during the 
war, the first two in battle. Among 
the members of the Class who have 
been prominent are H. H. Furness, the 
editor of Shakespeare, E. D. Hayden, 
who served two terms in Congress, W. 
S. Perry, bishop of Iowa, T. H. Saf- 
ford, the astronomer, Henry Van 
Brunt, the architect, W. W. Warren, 
member of Congress, Dr. B. J. Jef- 
fries, and G. B. Winship, whose exhi- 
bitions of strength were widely com- 
mented on a quarter of a century ago. 
The Secretary has had no news from 
F. H. Griggs, J. A. Holmes, Theodore 
Long, C. E. Stetson, and L. J. Wyeth. 
Charles Russell Lowell led the Class 
in scholarship. 
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The following account of Class Day, 
June 23, 1854, will interest younger 
graduates: “It rained early in the 
morning. About 9 o’clock the rain 
ceased, but the sky was cloudy during 
the day. The state of the weather 
prevented dancing on the green, much 
to the disappointment of the Class. 
At 10 o’clock the Class assembled, 
and marched to the residence of Mr. 
Sparks [who had resigned the Presi- 
dency the previous year], where three 
cheers were given for Mrs. Sparks ; 
from thence to a room in University 
Hall, where appropriate selections 
from the Bible were read, and a prayer 
offered by the Class Chaplain, Wad- 
leigh. After this they went to Dr. 
Walker’s house, where they partook 
of some refreshments. At 12 o’clock, 
as escort to the President and Faculty, 
they marched to the Chapel, where 
the oration and poem were delivered 
and the ode sung. Winthrop’s oration 
gave general satisfaction, and Pres- 
ton’s poem was amusing and witty. In 
the afternoon there was dancing in 
Harvard Hall. At half past six the 
Class danced round the Tree, sang 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ cheered the col- 
lege officers and buildings, and sepa- 
rated. A soirée at President Walker’s 
in the evening closed the public fes- 
tivities of the day. Many of the Class, 
however, had social meetings at their 
room in the evening, at which the ut- 
most jollity and good humor pre- 
vailed.” — Ep. 

Bishop Perry received the degree of 
LL. D. at Dublin University on June 
29. — H. H. Furness received the 
LL. D. degree at Harvard on June 27. 
— Prof. Edward Graham Daves died 
on Aug. 1, at a hospital in Boston, 
after undergoing a surgical operation. 
He was the grandson of Major John 
Daves, an officer of the North Caro- 
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lina line in the Revolutionary army, 
and was born at New Berne, N. C., 
March 31, 1833. He was graduated 
from the Harvard Law School in 
1856, and was shortly afterwards ad- 
mitted to the bar in Baltimore, but 
never practiced. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Greek in Trinity 
College, Hartford, where he remained 
five years. He then passed ten years 
in Europe, attending lectures at Bonn 
University and keeping a private 
school at Vevey. On his return to 
America he became a lecturer at the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore, and 
took high rank as a Shakespearean 
scholar. Through his influence a mone 
ument to the heroes of the Maryland 
Line was erected on the Guilford bat- 
tlefield, North Carolina. He also or- 
ganized a company for the purchase 
and preservation of old Fort Raleigh, 
on Roanoke Island. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assort, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class dinner was served 
at the Revere House on Commence- 
ment eve. Thirteen members were 
present, and forty-four answers were 
received to the Secretary’s notice. 
Sanborn presided, and the gathering 
was as usual very informal. Next 
year being our fortieth anniversary, it 
is hoped that special effort will be 
made by distant men to attend. The 
official prohibition of the mild refresh- 
ment which we have enjoyed during 
the past thirty-seven years diminished 
the attendance at our room, Stoughton 
20, during the day. Five o’clock tea 
is regularly served for the Class after 
the Alumni Dinner, on the old Arsenal 
grounds, and the Class probably will 
hereafter camp there through the en- 
tire day. — Henry L. Higginson, who 
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has been chosen commander of the 
Loyal Legion of Massachusetts, is to 
be treasurer of Radcliffe College. — 
R. T. Paine is again president of the 
American Peace Society.—In June 
a memorial to the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks was erected at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, London, by vol- 
untary subscriptions. It is on the sec- 
ond window of the south aisle, and is 
a scene in opus sectile work, represent- 
ing Christ’s command, “Feed my 
Sheep.” The artists were the Messrs. 
Powell, of Whitefriars. The follow- 
ing quatrain in Latin elegiacs was 
written as an inscription for the 
window by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury :— 

“ Fervidus eloquio, sacra fortissimus arte 

Suadendi gravibus vera Deumque viris, 


Quaereris ad sedem populari voce regendam, 
Quaereris —ad sedem rapte domumque Dei.” 


1859. 


Pror. C. J. WHITE, Sec. 
Colonial Club, Cambridge. 

There were 19 classmates present 
at our dinner at the Union Club, Bos- 
ton, on June 26. Ricketson presided, 
and speeches were made by Abbot, 
Balch, Chaney, Chauncey, Duncan, 
Ely, McKenzie, Newell, Rumrill, F. 
H. Swan, and W. W. Swan. — Prof. 
J. C. Gray received the degree of 
LL. D. from Yale University in June. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

At a meeting held in Holworthy 2, 
on Commencement, the Class chose C. 
A. Humphreys Chairman, and S. W. 
Driver Secretary. The Treasurer, 
Col. H. S. Russell, made his report, 
showing a balance of $1,046.00 ; ac- 
cepted. The Chairman notified the 
Class that our beloved Secretary, Dr. 
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Frank M. Weld, had died since our 
last meeting ; and he called for the 
nomination of a new secretary. C. 
H. Hall nominated S. W. Driver ; 
Spaulding seconded the nomination ; 
Driver declined the nomination in 
favor of George H. Whittemore, who 
absolutely refused to serve, and Driver 
accepted and was unanimously chosen 
Secretary. Spaulding moved that the 
chairman, Humphreys, be appointed to 
write a letter to Mrs. F. M. Weld, ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the Class 
with her in her loss ; it was so voted, 
and the meeting then adjourned. No- 
thing besides lemonade and apollo- 
naris was served as drink at the room. 
The Class Committee at this time 
consists of Henry S. Russell, Thomas 
Sherwin, and Stephen Wm. Driver. — 
Henry A. Clapp has received the 
honorary degree of M. A. for scholar- 
ship in Shakespeare ; a well-earned 
degree of which the Class were proud. 
— There were present at the room 
thirteen members; at the exercises 
and not at the room, three, — sixteen 
in all. — Dr. S. G. Webber has been 
appointed Professor of Neurology at 
Tufts College. — Joseph Shippen read 
Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode” at 
the Memorial Day exercises at Seattie, 
Wash. — Gen. C. A. Whittier has been 
elected president of the Boston Ele- 
vated R. R. Co. 


1861. 
Rev. J. Epwarp Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The Class Dinner was enjoyed on 
June 26, at the Union Club; Hackett 
presided, and 23 members were pres- 
ent. Letters were read from several 
absentees, and Powers sent a photo- 
graph of his family, which doubtless 
gave a fresh impulse to the photo- 
graph project started last year. Thir- 
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ty-five have agreed to exchange un- 
mounted pictures, and it is expected 
that such arrangements will be made 
that those living in Boston and vicin- 
ity can advantageously unite in em- 
ploying the same artist. Of this, fur- 
ther information may be expected 
from the Secretary. The speeches 
made at the dinner were quite in- 
formal. The fact that the names of 
two of the Class, Beaman and Hardy, 
appeared on the official ballot for 
Overseers, did not escape notice ; and 
Hallowell improved the occasion to 
advocate earnestly the placing of a 
woman upon the Board, nominating 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz. — Among 
the letters read was one from John- 
son, who died four days later, June 
30, at Spring Valley, Ill. The Rev. 
Alfred Perry Johnson was born in 
Bedford, April 3, 1836. He worked 
his own way through College, with 
some aid from friends, taught a pri- 
vate school in Mont Clair, N. J., a 
year, and in August, 1863, enlisted as 
a private in Company F of the Forty- 
Fourth Mass., a nine months’ regi- 
ment, whose term of service was spent 
in North Carolina. Returning home 
unharmed, he pursued a three years’ 
course in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, graduating in 1866. He then 
went West under the auspices of the 
American Home Missionary Society, 
and began his life’s work in charge of 
the Congregational Church in Paola, 
Kan. His subsequent pastorates were 
in Woodstock, IIl., Platteville, Wis., 
— where he remained nearly fourteen 
years, — Springfield, Mo., Joplin, Mo., 
and Spring Valley, Ill. His last en- 
gagement began in Oct., 1892. He 
married, in 1867, Miss Terrie Shiveley, 
of Marion, Ind., who survives him, 
with two of their three children, a 
married daughter anda son. His ill- 
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ness lasted only about three days ; 
and after a Sunday funeral in the 
church in which he himself had 
preached impressively on the preced- 
ing Sunday from the words: “ And 
Enoch walked with God : and he was 
not ; for God took him,” his body was 
borne to Marion, Ind., for burial. — 
Beaman was reélected on Commence- 
ment Day a member of the Board of 
Overseers.—Bowditch has relinquished 
the duties of Dean of the Harvard 
Medical School, but retains his pro- 
fessorship.—Hale moves his school this 
fall toa more desirable situation, 86 
Beacon St., Boston, opposite the Pub- 
lic Garden. — Hardy has been chosen 
one of the Trustees of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 
1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Twenty-eight members of the Class 
met in Cambridge on Commencement. 
—John Fiske received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, having previously 
been made a Doctor of Letters by the 
University of Penn.— A. J. Bailey 
has been reappointed City Solicitor of 
Boston. — Arthur Lincoln is a trustee 
of the Mass. State Library. 


1864. 
Dr. Wo. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

There was a business meeting of the 
Class at Thayer 31, on Commence- 
ment. — Thirty members attended the 
dinner at Young’s Hotel, where the 
Secretary presided. — Gov. Green- 
halge has appointed Woodward Emery 
on the Mass. Harbor and Land Com- 
mission. — E. P. Seaver has been re- 
elected superintendent of the Boston 
Public Schools, and also a Harvard 
Overseer. — H. H. Sprague is a trustee 
of the Boston City Hospital. 
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1865. 
T. Frank. Browne tt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Class, as usual, occupied Hol- 
worthy 10 on Commencement. The 
following members were present: J. 
Q. A. Brackett, T. F. Brownell, J. R. 
Chadwick, J. W. Churchill, W. B. 
Durant, W. A. French, D. S. Green- 
ough, P. T. Jackson, C. J. Lincoln, 
G. H. Mifflin, G. F. Osgood, W. Rotch, 
M. S. Snow, G. D. Williams, and H. 
B. Williams. G. H. Mifflin was a 
marshal on Commencement. —J. R. 
Chadwick was one of the candidates for 
the Board of Overseers on the official 
ticket, but failed of an election. — 
J. W. Churchill was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Alumni Association at its annual 
meeting this year. —J. O. Hoyt, with 
his family, and Prof. A. R. Leeds 
sailed for Europe June 20.— Wm. 
Rotch has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Cleveland, Canton 
and Southern R. R. Co. 


1866. 
Cuares E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Twenty-nine members of the Class 
enjoyed Commencement most pleas- 
antly at the house of their classmate, 
Dr. W. G. Farlow, No. 24 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. — E. W. Emerson expects 
to remain abroad with his family 
another year. 


1867. 


Francis H. Linco, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class met at Hollis 3 on Com- 
mencement. — Dr. E. W. Cushing has 
been appointed Professor of Gynae- 
cology at Tufts College. —W. G. Peck- 
ham has gone to England to study the 
law of rapid transit, and carries a let- 
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ter from the administration at Wash- 
ington. Princeton has elected him 
to the “Cliosophic” Society, and the 
University of North Carolina to the 
“ Dialectic” Society. —I. B. Braman 
has returned to Boston and reopened 
an office for business, while still re- 
taining his New York office. — Edward 
Jackson Lowell died after a short ill- 
ness at Cotuit on May 11. He was 
born at Boston, Oct. 18, 1845. He 
made two trips to Europe, in 1867 
and 1868, and then for a short time 
he went into business in Boston with 
Hills, Turner & Harmon. Taking up 
the study of law, he was admitted to 
the bar in June, 1872, and practiced 
for two years From 1879 to 1883, 
he was again in Europe with his fam- 
ily. During the past fifteen years he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
Among his works are “The United 
States of America, 1775-82, their Po- 
litical Struggles and Relations with 
Europe,” 1888; “A Liberal Educa- 
tion,’ Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1888; 
“The Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Scribner’s, Oct., 1889; ‘‘ The Eve of the 
French Revolution,” — his most im- 
portant book, — 1892. Shortly before 
his death he read an essay on Tenny- 
son before the American Academy. 
He was a trustee of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, 1885; chairman of the com- 
mittee to examine the Boston Public 
Library, 1885; member of the Mass. 
Historical Society, 1884; American 
Historical Association, 1886; N. Y. 
Historical Society, 1886; Phi Beta 
Kappa, 1886; American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 1887; Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
1888. He contributed chapter 1 to 
vol. vii of Winsor’s “ Narrative and 
Critical History of America.” He 
married Mary W. Goodrich, Jan. 4, 
1868, by whom he had three children; 
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after her death he married a second 
time Elizabeth G. Jones, June 19, 
1877. 


1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central Street, Boston. 

The Class met in Holworthy 12, 
as usual, and at the annual meet- 
ing adopted a tribute to the mem- 
ory of George Richards Minot, who 
died during the past year. — James 
Lowell, son of Edward Burnett, was 
graduated at Harvard this year, the 
first Class descendant to receive the 
degree of A. B.—H. H. D. Peirce 
has been appointed secretary of the 
U. S. legation at St. Petersburg. — 
Morgan Rotch is a director of the 
Cleveland, Canton and Southern R. R. 
Co. — Bishop William Lawrence is a 
vice-president of the American Peace 
Society. 


1872. 


A. L. Lincotn, Jr., Sec. 
18 P. O. Sq., Boston. 

The Secretary has issued his Sixth 
Report, embracing the years 1885-94. 
Of 113 graduates the Class has lost 
20 ; of 32 temporary members, 5 are 
dead; 73 regular members and 8 tem- 
porary members have married, and 
173 children have been born. The 
Secretary lacks the address of N. 
Altrocchi, Arthur Burgess, C. W. 
Chase, C. C. Felton, W. C. French, 
and E. E. Waters. The Class Fund 
amounts to $4,199.05, besides which 
$765 in subscriptions have not been 
paid. The deaths of the past nine 
years “include two of our marshals 
{Gambrill and R. S. Russell], the 
chairman of the Class Committee [P. 
C. Severance], and one of our leading 
scholars [Winn].” — Ep. 

The Rev. John Cotton Brooks has 
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been chosen Archdeacon for the coun- 
ties of Hampden, Hampshire, Frank- 
lin, and Berkshire, Mass. — The term 
of G. F. Babbitt, as a member of the 
Boston Board of Health, has been pro- 
longed. —Gov. Greenhalge has ap- 
pointed John F. Brown to be a justice 
of the municipal court of Boston. — 
The twelfth annual dinner was given 
at the University Club, Boston, Com- 
mencement evening, June 27; An- 
drew presided, and the Secretary pre- 
sented his Sixth (printed) Report. 
The occasion was informal, and a very 
pleasant evening was passed in talking 
and singing. Since the Report was 
published, the Secretary has heard 
from Charlemagne Tower, Jr., now in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. He was married 
in Oakland, California, Feb. 8, 1888, 
to Helen Smith, daughter of G. Frank 
Smith and Susan Rising Smith. He 
has four children: Charlemagne, born 
March 19, 1889; Geoffrey, born July 1, 
1890; Roderick, born Oct. 21, 1892; 
and Helen, born June 27, 1894. He 
remained in Duluth, Minn., as pres- 
ident of the Duluth and Iron Range 
Railroad Co. and Managing Director 
of the Minnesota Iron Co. until the 
autumn of 1887. At that time he 
returned to Philadelphia and took the 
vice-presidency of the Finance Co. of 
Pennsylvania; he became president of 
that company shortly afterwards, and 
retained that position until 1891, when 
he resigned to goto Europe. He spent 
most of the year 1891 abroad. Since 
his return to America he has not 
been in active business, though he is 
connected with affairs through his 
relations with several railroad and 
mining companies, in which he is di- 
rector. He is also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania. In the mean time 
he has been devoting himself to study, 
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especially of American History, and 
he has now in press with Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. a narrative to be 
published next autumn, entitled “The 
Marquis de La Fayette in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, with Some Account of 
the Attitude of France toward the War 
of Independence;” in two volumes. 
He is a vice-president of the Histori- 
eal Society of Pennsylvania. He re- 
ceived from Lafayette College at its 
Commencement this year the honor- 
ary degree of LL. D. His residence 
is 243 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Secretary issued his Sixth Re- 
port on Commencement. Of 164 
graduates, 147 survive, and of 45 tem- 
porary members, 34 survive ; 113 of 
the graduates and 21 of the non-grad- 
uates have married ; the former have 
had 249 children (147 sons and 102 
daughters), the latter have had 46 chil- 
dren (25 sons and 21 daughters). Of 
the living graduates, 46 are lawyers, 
32 in business, 20 doctors, 19 teachers, 
6 ministers, 3 journalists, 2 each farm- 
ers, students, and lecturers, 1 each 
musician, actor, and artist, while 4 are 
in the Chinese Customs Service. — 
The Secretary lacks the address of 
M. J. McCann, who has made no report 
since graduation. — George I. Haven, 
who mysteriously disappeared in 1885, 
is now placed among the deceased 
members of the Class. —The ad- 
dresses of the following temporary 
members are not known: W. J. L. 
Crane, F. C. Fallon, H. P. Fetridge, 
and B. C. Reed. — Ep. 

The Class dinner on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of gradua- 
tion took place at Young’s Hotel in 
Boston on the evening of June 26. 
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Seventy-six of the Class were present. 
A. G. Hodges presided, and music was 
furnished by the Boston Cadet Orches- 
tra. Informal speeches only were in- 
dulged in, and the singing was in 
charge of Arthur Foote as chorister. 
— Dr. C. M. Green was appointed in 
June Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 
at the Harvard Medical School. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Classmates and others who knew 
and appreciated the sterling qualities 
and distinguished reputation of Theo- 
dore C. Pease, late Bartlet Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, who died so soon 
after his appointment, will find a 
sketch of his useful life and a selec- 
tion from his writings in prose and 
verse in a volume recently published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., entitled 
“The Christian Ministry, Its Present 
Claim and Attraction, and other writ- 
ings, by Theodore C. Pease.” An 
excellent portrait of Pease makes the 
frontispiece to the volume. — Augus- 
tus Whiting, who was a member of the 
Class until junior year, died suddenly 
in Newport, R. I, July 23, 1894. 
Since leaving college he has resided 
in New York city and in Newport, 
and has been prominent in coaching 
matters. — Hemenway was elected 
Overseer on Commencement, receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes cast. 
— The Class met at 51 Thayer. 


1876. 
Cox. W. L. CuHass, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 
Thirty-six members of the Class at- 
tended the dinner at the Revere House 
the evening before Commencement. 


Moody presided. Informal speeches 
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were made by W. L. Chase, Ernst, 
Stimson, Thwing, Wambaugh, and E. 
M. Wheelwright. — The usual busi- 
ness meeting was held in 23 Stough- 
ton at noon, on Commencement. — E. 
M. Wheelwright has been reappointed 
City Architect of Boston. — Harcourt 
Amory has been elected a director of 
the State Street Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. — Col. John T. Wheel- 
wright has resigned from the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sioners. — Capt. N. A. Thompson, A. 
D. C. Staff, 2d Brigade, M. V. M., has 
resigned. — The friends and patients 
of the late Dr. Charles Pratt Strong, 
contributed the sum of $3,750, to 
found a memorial scholarship in the 
Harvard Medical School. This sum 
was given to the University on March 
14, 1894, — the anniversary of Dr. 
Strong’s death,— with the request that 
$100 of the income shall be used each 
year as a gratuity to some poor and 
worthy medical student. The re- 
mainder of the income and any fur- 
ther contributions will be added to 
the principal until it reaches the sum 
of $5,000. 


1877. 
Joun F, Tyrer, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class met as usual at 14 Hol- 
worthy on Commencement Day, about 
forty being present. The financial 
report was read by the Secretary. 
Parker, Farnsworth, and Sawyer were 
reélected an auditing committee, and 
it was voted to postpone the publica- 
tion of the next Class report until ’97. 
There will be a dinner in ’95. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WuitneEy, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 
William Ethan Allen died at Worces- 
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ter, Nov. 7, 1893. — The Class, at 
its annual meeting on Commencement, 
voted to have two smoke talks the 
coming season, passed a vote of thanks 
to the committees that had had charge 
of the smoke talks in the past season, 
and voted to appoint the same com- 
mittees again, Geo. H. Browne, H. S. 
Nash, and W. K. Blodgett for the 
first, and P. C. Knapp, B. N. Johnson, 
and H. H. Roberts for the second, 
with power to each committee to fill 
vacancies. — A. H. Allen has edited 
‘¢ Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State 
No. 2; Calendar of Correspondence 
of James Monroe,” and “Catalogue 
of the Papers of the Continental Con- 
gress.” — E. T. Chamberlain is making 
the office of Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion mean something. — Philip C. 
Knapp has been elected president of 
the American Neurological Associa- 
tion as successor to Barney Sachs. — 
Dr. Alfred Worcester is chairman of 
the Waltham Board of Health. — Dr. 
Charles Harrington has been reap- 
pointed by Mayor Matthews inspector 
of milk and vinegar at Boston. 


1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

- About seventy-five members at- 
tended the Class Dinner at Young’s 
Hotel, Meyer presiding. It was pro- 
nounced the most enjoyable we ever 
had. J. T. Coolidge designed the 
menu cards. — G. H. Burrill is now 
pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church at 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. ¥.—J. McD. 
Gardiner received his A. B, out of 
course on Commencement. — The ad- 
dress of the Rev. C. L. Wells is Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. — In June, Rindge visited Cam- 
bridge for the first time since he gave 
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to the city the City Hall, Manual 
Training School, etc., gifts of a value 
of at least $600,000. He had a pub- 
lic reception by the Cambridge gov- 
ernment, — Prof. F. W. Taussig takes 
his sabbatical year in 1894-95. 


1881. 
Dr. CHarRtes R. SANGER Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, on the evening before 
Commencement. There were fifty- 
eight present including the Baby. The 
Class was called to order by the Secre- 
tary, who spoke briefly upon Class 
affairs, and then introduced Guild, who 
acted as presiding officer and toast- 
master. The toasts and those who re- 
sponded were respectively as follows : 
“ Harvard,” W. R. Thayer; ‘‘’Eighty- 
one,” J. W. Suter; “ The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,” W. H. 
Coolidge ; “ Cambridge,” E. A. Whit- 
man; “ Harvard in Living Issues,” 
E. D. Hawkins ; “ Harvard in Dead 
Languages,” M. H. Morgan, Mark- 
ham acted as chorister. Songs were 
sung by Otis, Morgan, Atkinson, R. 
C. Sturgis, and Markham. Bridgman 
designed the cover of the menu, and 
R. C. Sturgis that of the book of 
songs. — At the meeting of the Class 
on Commencement, resolutions in 
memory of Howard Agnew were pre- 
sented by Moses King and H. B. 
Howard. A committee was appointed 
to decide upon dates for future din- 
ners. — E. H. Baker is a director of 
the Mexican Telephone Co.— H. R. 
W. Browne has been appointed second 
assistant clerk of the Municipal Court 
of Boston. — L. Godkin has severed 
his connection with the law firm of 
Wheeler, Cortes & Godkin, and is 
now practicing alone. — H. D. Jones 
is at present in Philadelphia, but is not 
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in charge of a parish. — F. T. Knight 
is at Hartford, Conn. — The Commit- 
tee consisting of Brandegee, Whit- 
man, and Sanger have fixed on 1896, 
1898, and 1901 as the dates for the 
next Class dinners. — W. C. Lane 
has declined to be a candidate for 
the librarianship of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. —C. F. Lummis 
returned in December from his ex- 
plorations in South America, and is 
now permanently settled in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he will continue 
his literary work.— QO. Mueller has 
removed to Cleveland.— Among the 
recent contributions to the labor ques- 
tion, an article by C. A. Reed, in the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, on “ Peace- 
able Boycotting,” has attracted con- 
siderable attention.— F. Reed has a 
summer camp for boys near Eliot, Me. 
—N. L. Robinson, is practicing law 
in Chicago.—J. C. Rolfe, Professor 
of Latin at the University of Michi- 
gan, will publish “ Lives of Cornelius 
Nepos ” in September. — W. A. Slater, 
with his family, will leave in Septem- 
ber on a two years’ cruise round the 
world in his steam yacht Eleanor. The 
Eleanor is built of steel, is bark rigged, 
with full sail area, and was launched 
at the Bath Iron Works in May. She 
is the largest yacht of her type afloat, 
being 231 feet over all, 32 feet beam, 
and having a mean draught of 13 feet, 
4 inches, with a displacement of 1,136 
tons. No expense has been spared to 
make her the most comfortable of 
cruising yachts. W. Y. Peters has 
designed the interior of the main cabin 
and staterooms. — W. L. Worcester 
has been elected a manager of the 
New Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. —M. S. C. Wright, of the 
Lenox Ave. Unitarian Church of New 
York, has received a call to the Unity 
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Church, Chicago.—S. A. Johnson is 
master of the Prescott School, Somer- 
ville. —G. A. Tyzzer, headmaster of 
the Winchester Grammar School, has 
become a member of the Mass. School- 
masters’ Club. — The Secretary wishes 
the address of Fisher, Griswold, Mer- 
rill, W. H. Robinson, Hussey, McColl, 
Mathews, and Tenney. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunNINGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Tremont 
House on the night before Commence- 
ment. There were 52 members pres- 
ent ; W. C. Wait presided. — Geo. F. 
Spalding has formed the copartner- 
ship of Legro & Spalding to manufac- 
ture shoes in Lynn. — Bradley & 
Storer, real estate brokers in Boston, 
have dissolved partnership. — Henry 
M. Hubbard is treasurer of the new 
“Stove Trust.’”? — E. P. Merritt is 
spending the summer in Europe. — 
M.S. Crehore is a prominent player 
of the Hingham Polo Club. — Prof. 
G. M. Richardson, of San Francisco, 
is spending his summer as usual on 
the Atlantic coast. —G. C. Buell, Jr., 
is president of the Myers Ballot Ma- 
chine Co.—E. K. Stevens is to be 
connected with Mr. Hale’s private 
school in Boston. — J. W. Bowen has 
withdrawn from the firm of Putnam, 
Bowen & Co., and has formed a part- 
nership with Eben Sutton, ’85, to carry 
on business as bankers and brokers in 
Boston. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Robert Emmet O’Callaghan died in 
New York city on May 16. He was 
born at Milford, Oct. 7, 1862, and at- 
tended first the public schools of his 
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native town until 1874, and subse- 
quently those of Salem, where he re- 
mained until he entered Harvard in 
1879. <A quiet, earnest student, he 
maintained a rank among the fore- 
most throughout his college course, 
carrying off highest second year hon- 
ors in Mathematics in his sophomore 
year, and receiving highest honors - 
in Political Economy at graduation. 
He then entered the Harvard Law 
School, took his degree in 1886, and 
went in the following September to 
New York, where he was engaged in 
the practice of his profession up to the 
time of his death.—J. R. Brackett 
was chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the working body of the Cen- 
tral Relief Committee of Baltimore, 
Md., an organization which repre- 
sented the leading charitable and 
business associations of that city, and 
which won such a notable success in 
caring for the homeless and unem- 
ployed during the past winter. Its 
object was “To secure prompt and 
judicious means of relieving unusual 
need,” and this was attained by pro- 
viding opportunity to work, chiefly 
through the opening of stone-yards, 
sixty per cent. of the expenditure 
being returned from the sale of the 
crushed stone product. The results 
were : temporary homes for the home- 
less, police stations closed to lodgers, 
diminution of vagrancy and begging, 
and over seven thousand days’ or half- 
days’ work secured to needy heads of 
families. — Dr. W. L. Burrage has 
been reappointed by the Overseers to 
give special clinical instruction at the 
Medical School for the year 1894-95. 
— Sumner Coolidge has _ received 
awards for displays of fruits and veg- 
etables at the weekly exhibitions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. — Ass’t Prof. Edward Cum- 
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mings has been appointed by the Over- 
seers a member of the Administrative 
Board for the College during the year 
1894-95. — R. B. Ennis has changed 
his address to Counselman Building, 
240 La Salle St., Chicago, where he 
is established in the real estate and 
down-town renting business. — Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin, who has been making 
an extended Customs Service inspec- 
tion along the Pacifie coast, has pro- 
longed his trip beyond his original 
intentions, and has sailed on the reve- 
nue cutter Rush for Alaska and the 
Pribylof Islands, to make a thorough 
examination of the methods of taking 
seals and the needs of the service in 
preventing their illegal capture. — G. 
G. Hammond, after a year spent 
abroad, has been passing the summer 
at Milton, Mass.— Dr. George Hey- 
wood has changed his address to 143 
West 34th St., New York, N. Y. — L. 
O. Johnson has severed his connection 
with the Worthington Pump Co., of 
Boston, and, after an interval of leis- 
ure, is now engaged in the insurance 
business in Salem, Mass. — Ass’t Prof. 
A. R. Marsh has been appointed by the 
Overseers a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board for the College during 
the year 1894-95.— J. F. Moors is a 
frequent contributor to the Boston 
Evening Transcript of editorial arti- 
cles upon political and economic ques- 
tions. — The Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere 
was appointed in May by Bishop Law- 
rence Archdeacon of New Bedford, 
Mass., and shortly afterward sailed 
for Europe, where he has passed the 
summer. The five Archdeacons, re- 
cently created, will relieve the Bishop 
of much routine work, and will have 
full responsibility for the expenditure 
of the missionary funds allotted to 
them by the Central Diocesan Board. 
Our classmate will have under his 
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charge the counties of Norfolk, Bris- 
tol, Plymouth, Barnstable, Dukes, and 
Nantucket, the new archdeaconry con- 
taining thirty-six clerical and about 
seventy-five lay members. — H. L. 
Smyth has been reappointed instruc- 
tor in Geological Surveying at Har- 
vard for the year 1894-95. — During 
the past year Alfred Tonks has been 
the traveling agent, in the West and 
on the Pacific slope, for a St. Louis 
firm manufacturing an electric battery 
designed for medical purposes. —Wil- 
liam Patten (S.S., 83), who has held 
the position of Professor of Biology 
in the University of North Dakota, 
has been appointed Professor of Zo- 
ology at Dartmouth College. — A. C. 
Burrage was nominated, July 26, by 
Gov. Greenhalge, to be one of the 
five members of the “Transit Com- 
mission” for the city of Boston. 
These important officials are to serve 
for five years ; they are clothed with 
the widest public powers and responsi- 
bilities ; and to their judgment and 
discretion are confided the host of 
problems and questions involved in the 
vast subject of rapid transit for the 
city — construction of subways or of 
tunnels, purchase of lands, settlement 
of damages, negotiation with corpora- 
tions, granting of franchises, ete. 


1884. 
E. A. Hreparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The decennial dinner was held at 
Young’s Hotel on June 25, ninety-six 
members being present. The Class 
was fortunate in having with it all its 
old Glee Club members, who contrib- 
uted much to the enjoyment of the 
evening. The Rev. §S. A. Eliot pre- 
sided, and Paul Thorndike was choris- 
ter. The toasts, “’84 as we were,” 
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“°84 as we are,” and “’84 as we hope 
to be,” were responded to by L. E. 
Sexton, Allen Curtis, and T. L. Froth- 
ingham. “’84 in the West ” was most 
felicitously depicted by Frank Ham- 
lin. — The death of George A. Stew- 
art on June 21 at Boston, after a short 
illness, has brought to the Class a loss 
of great moment. He was already 
well known as a designer of boats, 
and has coached the ’Varsity Football 
team for several seasons. —T. W. 
Harris has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Keene, N. H. 


1885. 
Henry M. WILi1AMs, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

The meeting-room of the Class on 
Commencement was changed, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, from Hol- 
worthy to Hollis 23, where a copy of 
the Class Album was on exhibition 
during the day. — An informal sub- 
scription dinner at Young’s Hotel in 
the evening was enjoyed by about 
twenty-five members, presided over by 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. — The Class 
Album is being delivered as fast as the 
orders are received for it. — Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., has resigned his position 
with the Flint and Pére Marquette R. 
R. Co., and been made third vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the South- 
ern Railway, with headquarters at 1300 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 
The Southern Railway is a combina- 
tion and reorganization by Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., the New York bankers, 
of a number of the old railroads of the 
South, including the Richmond and 
Danville system, Georgia Pacific, and 
others. — Everett V. Abbot is one of 
the professors of the Metropolitan 
Evening Law School of New York city, 
modeled on the “ Harvard system.” 
— Rollin N. Larrabee has removed 
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from Chicago to New York city, where 
his present address is 30 W. 25th St. 
— Robert S. Bickford, formerly of 
Boston, has gone West, and is now at 
Helena, Mont. His address is care of 
Gov. J. E. Richards. 
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Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
5 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 

C. L. Gibson has been appointed at- 
tending surgeon to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York city. —F. A. Luques, 
who has just returned from a winter 
in Italy, reports meeting Atherton in 
Rome. — H. C. Miller is camping in 
the Ojai Valley, Cal.— At the open- 
ing of the new Harvard Club-house 
in New York, a few of our boys met, 
and determined that ’86 should have 
the first dinner given in that building. 
Accordingly, in response to a circular 
hastily sent to those in and about New 
York, ten men met the evening of 
June 25. They were H. A. Taylor, 
L. Lincoln, Scott, Sedgwick, Latham, 
Bradley, Gibson, Littauer, W. W. 
Baldwin, and Huddleston. At the 
dinner every one told something of his 
experience during the last year. Sedg- 
wick told us of the Trades Schools, 
which he has been building up on the 
East Side ; Scott, of the antiquities 
he discovered by excavations in Peru ; 
Baldwin, of the work of the Good 
Government Clubs ; Bradley, of the 
work and fun of Troop A ; and the 
others of their especial interests. At 
the end of the dinner it was unani- 
mously voted that the New York ’86 
men meet regularly at the Club three 
times a year, and that in particular 
they hold an annual ’86 night with 
dinner and “smoker” the evening 
preceding the Harvard-Yale football 
game in the fall. It is hoped that all 
86 men who can will make an espe- 
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cial effort to be on hand that night at 
the Club. 


1887. 
GrorceE P. Furser, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

There was a reunion of the Class at 
Thayer 53 on Commencement. — Dr. 
John L. Morse has been appointed 
physician to out-patients at the Boston 
City Hospital. — Dr. J. M. Jackson is 
assistant pathologist at the Free Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, E. 
Springfield St., Boston.— Dr. J. L. 
Ames is physician to the children at 
St. Mary’s Infant Asylum and Ma- 
ternity Hospital, Boston. — Dr. W. T. 
Talbot is president of the Alumni 
Association of the Medical School of 
Boston University, and also editor of 
the Medical Bulletin. — B. F. Cox died 
June 9.—The Rev. Irving Samuel 
Meredith, a temporary member of the 
Class, died suddenly in Lexington on 
May 8. After leaving College he en- 
tered journalism, being engaged for 
some time on the Boston Herald, Jour- 
nal, and other papers. He then went 
abroad, and on his return, in the au- 
tumn of 1889, he studied for the min- 
istry at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. In May, 1891, he was ordained 
at his father’s church in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. The following October he was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Hancock Con- 
gregational Church at Lexington, 
where he remained till his death. For 
several years previous to his ordina- 
tion he had served asa field missionary. 
He leaves a widow and two children. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 
The Class held its second triennial 


dinner at the Tremont House on June 
26. About one hundred and twenty- 
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five members were present, and the 
dinner was most enthusiastic. The 
New York members of the Class had 
engaged Baldwin’s Cadet Band for 
the occasion, and they contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing by playing over the score of the 
’*88 Pudding play of “Constance.” 
President C. F. Adams, 2d, pre- 
sided, Mr. W. H. Rand, Jr., acted as 
toastmaster, and speeches were made 
by J. H. Sedgwick, W. M. van 
Heusen, D. T. Dickinson, and others. 
L. McK. Garrison read some verses 
in the style of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” 
the following lines of which touch on 
recent changes in the College : — 


“You’d hardly recognize the place. They’re 


cuttin’ down the trees — 

Them gret, tall elms, thet wuz as cool as a real 
ocean breeze, — 

An’ stickin’ wuthless bushes everywhere, out- 
side the Yard an’ in: 

You ’d think they ’d gut our friend Lee Powers 
to do their landscape-gardenin’. 

Along the eend of Jarvis Field, they ’ve built a 
big brick tenement. 

It’s all ‘ Hooraw fur Progress!’ now —and nary 
cheer fur Sentiment.”’ 


1889. 


Hersert H. Darwrne, Acting Sec. 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Clifford H. Moore has been appointed 
instructor in Latin at the University of 
Chicago for the term of three years. 
— Alfred P. Hebard, who has been in 
business in St. Louis, Mo., since grad- 
uation, will enter the second-year class 
at the Law School at the beginning of 
the fall term. — Horace D. Everett is 
general manager of the Everett Press 
Co., 47 Franklin St., Boston. This 
company has recently issued Report 
No. 3 of the Secretary of the Class 
of °88,— A. H. Knapp finished in 
June his term of service at Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York city. He has 
gone abroad to study. Permanent ad- 
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dress, 26 W. 40th St., New York. — 
Chas. B. Davenport was married, June 
23, 1894, to Miss Anna G. Crotty, at 
Burlington, Kan. Address, Fisher 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. — George E. 
Wright has formed a law partnership 
with John S. Condon, with offices 622- 
624 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash. 
—J. B. Chittenden is instructor in 
Mathematics at Princeton University. 
He is the first Harvard man to hold 
an office at that university. — Wm. G. 
Rantoul was married to Miss Eleanor 
F. Driver, at Beverly, Mass., June 13, 
1894. — Mark W. Richardson’s ad- 
dress is, Puritan Club, Boston, Mass. — 
Dr. John S. Phelps has completed his 
term of twenty months as house physi- 
cian and surgeon at the Boston City 
Hospital, and has taken an office at 
89 Charles St., Boston. — Robert De 
C. Ward’s article in The Charities Re- 
view, for June, 1894, entitled “The 
Present Aspect of the Immigration 
Problem,” has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the Immigration Restric- 
tion League of Boston. Chas. Warren 
is secretary pro tem. of the League, and 
several other members of the Class 
are actively interested in its work. 
—Dr. Richard C. Cabot has been 
awarded the Dalton fellowship for in- 
vestigation with the microscope, at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. He is the first person to hold 
this fellowship, the term of which is 
indefinite. Dr. Cabot’s article, “The 
Diagnostic and Prognostic Impor- 
tance of Leucocytosis,” contributed to 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal of March 22, 1894, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form by Damrell 
& Upham. — Wesley Paul was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk County bar in 
July. He will practice law at 27 
School St., Rooms 63 and 64, Boston. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
Concord, N. H. 

F. W. Atkinson has been appointed 
principal of the Springfield High 
School. — E. B. Greene will teach his- 
tory at the University of Illinois.— 
S. E. Mezes has been appointed Ad- 
junct Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Texas. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

On the evening of June 26 a sub- 
scription dinner was held at the Tre- 
mont House. Thirty-eight members 
were present. Neal Rantoul presided. 
The dinner was very informal. — 
Members of the Class living in New 
York held a dinner at the Hotel Marl- 
borough, May 26.— Among the ’92 
men traveling in Europe are W. T. 
Brewster, T. C. Tebbets, and J. 
Smith, Jr.—V. M. Porter is an at- 
torney at law, 220 N. Fourth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. — L. F. Berry, who grad- 
uated this year from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, was ordained 
pastor of the Groveland Congrega- 
tional Church, June 25. — The follow- 
ing changes of address are to be noted: 
Joseph Allen, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Halsey De Wolf, 3716 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — F. 
B. Brandt has been appointed Uni- 
versity Fellow in Philosophy at Co- 
lumbia College. — W. T. Brewster has 
been appointed tutor in Rhetoric and 
English Composition at Columbia ; 
and A. M. Day, assistant in Political 
Economy and Social Science at the 
same institution. — M. A. Barber will 
teach in the University of Kansas, 
and T. H. Gould at St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, next year. 











News from 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Benjamin Hill Rounsaville died at 
Tamworth, N. H., June 20. He was 
one of the older members of the Class, 
being thirty-one at the time of his 
death, and was not very well known 
among his classmates. He wrote fre- 
quently for the newspapers during his 
college course, and since graduation 
has continued this work in Boston. — 
George B. Pierce has been teaching 
at Milton Academy for the past year. 
— The following ’93 men will teach 
next year: A. G. Leacock, in Wes- 
leyan Academy, Wilbraham, Conn. ; 
G. G. McCurdy, principal of a school 
in Lyme, Conn.; G. D. Hammond, 
instructor in History in St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y.; C. R. Nut- 
ter, Groton School, Groton; J. W. 
Carr, St. Bartholomew’s School, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; C. W. Downing, Pro- 
fessor of Classics at Howard Payne 
College, Texas; K. G. T. Webster, 
Milton Academy, Milton. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Watertown. 

The following *94 men have got 
teachers’ positions for the ensuing 
year: A. E. Bailey, at Worcester 
Academy, Worcester; L. J. Balliet, 
Berkeley School, New York city ; O. 
H. Basquin will hold a fellowship in 
the Northwestern University ; H. L. 
Cannon, Friends School, Washington, 
D. C.; F. K. Cooke, Rugby School, 
Kenilworth, Ill. ; W. I. Corthell, Mr. 
Nichol’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. ; G. H. 
Crandall, to be Assistant Principal of 
the Milwaukee Academy, Wis. ; C. B. 
Earle, Milton Academy, Milton ; J. S. 
Ford, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. 
H.; W. T. Jackson, Pawtucket High 
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School, R. I.; B. F. Linfield, Adams 
Academy, Quincy; G. R. Noyes, 
Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge; J. R. Oliver, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.; R. K. Shaw, High- 
land School, Worcester ; J. J. Shep- 
pard, to be principal of the High 
School, Decatur, Ohio; and J. C. Wat- 
son, High School, Menominee, Mich. ; 
— The Class dinner was held June 
25 ; 297 were present. J. R. Oliver 
acted as toastmaster, and the follow- 
ing men responded to toasts: B. G. 
Waters, “Ninety-four ;” H. B. Eddy, 
“College Humor ;” H. F. Taylor, 
“ The Glee Club.” Apart from these 
toasts, there were few set speeches. 
E. B. Hill played his Honor Sonata, 
and H. A. Frothingham sang songs 
and told stories. — At the May term 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, J. L. 
Benbow was admitted to the bar of 
Iowa, to practice in the Federal Cir- 
cuit and District Court. — F. H. 
Bloodgood is Superintendent of 
Schools of Fayette County, Ia., hav- 
ing been elected to that office in the 
fall of 1893, on the Republican ticket. 
Last December he was married to 
Miss Ethel Hulbert.—C. L. Brum- 
baugh, during the years 1887-90 
founded and conducted the Van Buren, 
O., Academy, a normal school. — On 
May 10 R. W. Carr was admitted to 
the bar inthe Third Department, New 
York State, and is now practicing law 
in Albany. — L. T. Damon has been 
appointed assistant in English at Har- 
vard for the coming year.—H. H. 
Henry has enlisted in the 1st U.S. 
Artillery Battery. — S. S. Holzman is 
Sporting Editor on the Denver Times 
and Sun. — 8. L. Howe has resigned 
his position as Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Stetson University. — A. von 
W. Leslie has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Languages at Lincoln Univer- 
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sity, Lincoln, Ill. — S. H. Longley is 
practicing law in Shirley. In 1893 
he was elected State representative 
from the 32d Middlesex District. For 
the past three years he has been chair- 
man of the selectmen of Shirley. — J. 
C. Moore is a member of the firm 
Groninger & Moore, which is prac- 
ticing law in Indianapolis. — The Rey. 
H. F. Perry is preaching at Hyde 
Park.— W. W. Powers was married 
to Miss Victoria Raymond, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Jan. 31,1894. His present 
address.is 6 Prince Street, Rochester. 
— H.C. Vrooman is preaching at East 
Milton. — J. C. Watson was married 
to Miss Clara E. Hamilton, June 27. 
His present address is Menominee, 
Mich.—J. A. Wray was married to 
Miss Lucy P. Mills,of Wake Forest, 
N. C., Jan., 94. His present address 
is Knoxville, Tenn.— The Secretary 
wishes to remind members of the Class 
that they must send in their Class 
lives immediately if they wish to be 
mentioned in the first Class report. 
Blank forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary. — Edgar McClure will re- 
turn to the University of Oregon to 
be Professor of Chemistry. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Professor J. W. White, Ph. D., ’77, 
has returned from a two years’ trip 
abroad. 

Dr. F. H. Osgood, of the Veterinary 
School, has been appointed by Gov. 
Greenhalge a Cattle Commissioner for 
Massachusetts. 

M. E. Ingalls, LL. B., 63, is pres- 
ident of the “ Big Four’’ combination 
of railroads and of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio R. R. Co. 

W.C. Collar, A. M.,’70, is president 
of the Boston Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Charles L. Peirson, S. B., ’53, is 
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senior vice-commander of the Loyal 
Legion of Massachusetts. 

In May, Major John W. Powell, 
LL. D., ’86, resigned his position as 
director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, after a service of six- 
teen years. 

The New York Civil Service Re- 
form Association has reélected Carl 
Schurz, LL. D., ’76, its president ; 
Francis C. Barlow, 55, Dorman B. 
Eaton, LL. B., 50, E. L.Godkin, A. M., 
71, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, are vice- 
presidents; Everett P.Wheeler, LL. B., 
’59, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, of which H. E. Deming, ’71, 
R. W. Gilder, A. M., 90, are mem- 
bers; and R. S. Minturn, ’84, is a 
member of the committee on affiliated 
societies. 

Judge Alonzo B. Wentworth, LL. B., 
63, who died July 12, was born at 
Somersworth, N. H., March 28, 1834, 
and studied at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. During the war he served ina 
New Hampshire regiment as a musi- 
cian. Being admitted to the Middle- 
sex County bar, he practiced in Cam- 
bridge, representing that city in the 
General Court in 1870. Removing to 
Dedham, he was again elected to the 
Legislature in 1884. From 1885 to 
1891 he was trial justice in Norfolk 
County. In 1890 he was appointed 
district attorney for the southeastern 
district. He was at various times se- 
lectman, assessor, overseer of the poor, 
and school committeeman of Dedham, 
and a charter member of the Constel- 
lation Lodge of Freemasons. 

Dr. W. P. Giddings, M. D., ’71, of 
Gardiner, Me., is president of the 
Maine Medical Association. 

The Rev. C. W. Wendte, Div., 69, 
of Oakland, Cal., is a vice-president 
of the National Bureau of Unity 
Clubs. 
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Dr. Frank Edward Ward, D. M. D., 
°70, died at his home on May 14. 

Bishop F. D. Huntington, Div., ’42, 
is president of the Church Social Union, 
recently organized by the amalgama- 
tion of the Christian Social Union and 
the Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Labor. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Mass. Dental Society, Dr. Waldo E. 
Boardman, D. M. D., ’86, was elected 
a vice-president, Dr. Edward Page, 
D. M. D., ’69, treasurer, and Dr. H. 
P. Cooke, ’84, a director. 

Reynold W. Wilcox, M. D., ’81, has 
been appointed Visiting Physician to 
St. Mark’s Hospital, New York city. 

D. F. Houston, A. M., ’92, for two 
years holder of a Morgan fellowship 
as student of History and Political 
Science, and last year president of the 
Graduate Club, has been appointed 
adjunct Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Texas. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody 
Museum, received the degree of D. S. 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
in June. 

Dr. J. W. Hastings, M. D., ’56, has 
been reappointed a member of the 
Mass. State Board of Health for a 
term of seven years. 

O. H. Howe, M. D., ’86, of Cohas- 
set, has been appointed a medical ex- 
aminer. 

On the evening of June 7 the Rey. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Preacher 
to the University, was installed as pas- 
tor of the First Parish Church in Cam- 
bridge. The Rev. Wm. H. Johnson, 
the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, ’59, 
the Rev. C. G. Ames, the Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, ’69, the Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68, 
and the Rev. James De Normandie, 
Div., 62, took part in the ceremony. 

Prof. William Dwight Whitney, 
LL. D., ’76, died at New Haven, Conn., 
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on June 7. He was born at North- 
ampton, Feb. 9, 1827, graduated from 
Williams College in 1845, and after 
being employed for several years in his 
father’s bank, he devoted himself to 
the study of languages. From 1850 
to 1853 he studied in Germany; in 
August, 1854, he became Professor of 
Sanscrit in Yale College. Since then 
he has been the foremost philologist 
in America. He published many 
works, and was editor-in-chief of the 
Century Dictionary. He was one of 
the founders and the first president of 
the American Philological Association 
in 1869, and received honorary de- 
grees from many universities at home 
and abroad. 

F. H. Hovey, LL. B., ’93, has won 
the tennis championship of Massachu- 
setts. 

Wm. A. Clark, Gr. Sch., ’93-’94, 
has been appointed Principal of the 
Western Normal College, Neb. 

C. A. Kofoid, A. M., ’92, will teach 
at the University of Michigan the com- 
ing year. 

E. C. Morris, Gr. Sch., 93-94, will 
teach Old English at Syracuse Uni- 
versity the coming year. 

W. S. Nickerson, S. B., ’90, has 
been appointed ad interim Professor of 
Biology and Histology at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado for 1894-95. 

C. C. Wilson, S. B., ’94, has re- 
ceived an appointment in the Jersey 
City High School. 

Sinichiro Kurino, who has just been 
appointed Japanese Minister to the 
United States, graduated at the Har- 
vard Law School in 1881. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


As the Magazine goes to press the 
death from apoplexy is announced of 
John Quincy Adams, ’53, who, since 
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1877, has been a member of the Cor- 
poration. 

The executive committee of the 
American School at Athens, of which 
Professor Seymour of Yale is chair- 
man, has elected Prof. T. D. Goodell 
of Yale Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature for the coming year. 
Richard Norton, ’92, son of Charles 
Eliot Norton, was elected instructor in 
the School, and Prof. J. R. Wheeler, 
Ph. D., ’85, of the University of Ver- 
mont, secretary of the committee in 
the place of the late T. W. Ludlow, 
82. 

The competitive speaking for the 
Boylston Prizes took place in Sanders 
Theatre on May 10. No first prizes 
were awarded. Emil Goldmark, ’94, 
Harry C. Metcalf, ’94, and Ralph C. 
Ringwalt, ’95, received second prizes. 

The Mass. Election Laws League 
has among its officers, as vice-presi- 
dents, A. E. Bullock, ’68, Sigourney 
Butler, ’77, U. H. Crocker, 53, Wm. 
Endicott, Jr., A. M., 88, Henry Lee, 
36, Nathan Matthews, Jr., ’75, Josiah 
Quincy, ’80, John Simpkins, ’85, H. H. 
Sprague, ’64, and S. E. Winslow, ’85; 
treasurer, R. H. Dana, ’74; executive 
committee, H. G. Allen, LL. B., 776, 
G. G. Crocker, 64, Moorfield Storey, 
’66, and W. W. Vaughan, ’70. 

Last term Dr. Sargent called the 
attention of the athletic managers to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Trophy Room at the Gymnasium. As 
a result many missing trophies and 
pictures have been supplied. The 
groups of all the ’Varsity baseball 
teams since 1874, and the baseballs 
won by Harvard have been secured. 

The Norfolk District Medical So- 
ciety has for its president, Dr. D. D. 
Gilbert, 61; Dr. R. T. Edes, ’58, is 
vice-pres. ; Dr. J. C. D. Pigeon, M. 
D., ’83, sec.; Dr. E. G. Morse, M. D., 
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70, treas.; Dr. B. E. Cotting, ’34, 
committee of trials; Dr. H. M. Cutts, 
M. D., ’83, and Dr. B.S. Blanchard, 
M. D., ’82, censors ; Dr. Samuel Crow- 
ell, M. D., ’85, Dr. G. H. Francis, ’82, 
Dr. Joseph Kittredge, M. D., ’82, Dr. 
G. K. Sabine, M. D., ’73, are among 
the councilors. 

The following Harvard men have 
organized the Newport (R. I.) Racing 
Association: Pres., Prescott Lawrence, 
[’82]; see. and treas., F. M. Ware, 
[’79]; stewards, N. Thayer, ’71, Perry 
Belmont, ’72, Melville Bull, ’77, Og- 
den Mills, ’78, and J. J. Astor, [’88]. 
Among the other members are Max. 
Agassiz, Sp., ’89, August Belmont, 
[’74], Woodbury Kane, [82], and J. 
J. Van Alen, [68]. 

A University Glee Club, composed 
of graduates of several colleges, has 
been organized in New York city. 
Jacob Wendell, Jr., 91, is one of the 
board of directors. 

The Harvard College Library will 
be glad to receive a copy of the Har- 
vard Monthly for July, 1891, to com- 
plete its file. 

The following Harvard men are to 
lecture in the Old South Course, at 
Boston, in August and September: Dr. 
E. E. Hale, ’39, “ Elder Brewster; ” 
Gov. F. T. Greenhalge, ’63, “John 
Winthrop;”” Wm. R. Thayer, ’81, 
“ John Harvard;” the Rev. James De 
Normandie, Div., ’62, ‘‘ John Eliot; ” 
and the Rev. J. C. Brooks, ’72, ‘‘ John 
Cotton.” 

With its May number the Library 
Bulletin ceased to print the usual list 
of new books. Henceforth it will con- 
fine itself to printing extracts from the 
records of the Corporation and Over- 
seers, and to bibliographical matter. 
The bibliography of “ Historical Lit- 
erature of North Carolina” was con- 
cluded in the May Bulletin. 
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The Corporation have prohibited 
partisan political meetings in College 
halls. 

The Library has no copy of the 
following Dudleian lectures: 1800, 
Thomas Prentiss, of Medfield; 1803, 
Eliphalet Porter, of Roxbury; 1804, 
John Eliot, of Boston; 1807, Aaron 
Bancroft, of Worcester; 1823, Ichabod 
Nichols, of Portland; 1841, David Da- 
mon, of West Cambridge. It is be- 
lieved that none of the above were 
printed. If the manuscripts are in 
existence the Library is desirous of 
obtaining either the originals or a copy 
of them. Of the following, which 
were printed, the Library has only the 
manuscripts, and would like to obtain 
printed copies: 1766, Ebenezer Pem- 
berton,.of Boston; 1772, Benjamin 
Stevens, of Kittery ; 1774, Samuel 
Webster, of Salisbury ; 1824, James 
Flint, of Salem; 1828, Francis Park- 
man, of Boston. Any person who can 
aid the Library in securing any of 
these desiderata will confer a favor by 
addressing the Librarian. 

The Frank Bolles Memorial Fund, 
when handed to the Corporation, 
amounted to $1,381.13, of which 
$201.68 came from a benefit given 
by the Hasty Pudding Club. 

Recently elected officers of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians are: Secretary, 
Alexander McKenzie, ’59 ; treasurer, 
Arthur Lincoln, 63 ; committee, J. H. 
Morison, ’31, Roger Wolcott, ’70, and 
H. F Jenks, ’63. 

The officers of the Middlesex Club 
(Mass.) are nearly all Harvard men, 
viz.: Pres., J. Q. A. Brackett, 65; vice- 
pres., H. C. Lodge, ’71, G. S. Bout- 
well, LL. D., 51, J. D. Long, ’57, G. 
D. Robinson, 56, F. T. Greenhalge, 
’63; exec. com., Wm. Rotch, ’65, and 
E. R. Champlin, LL. B., ’80. 
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The portraits of former members of 
the Faculty have been rearranged in the 
Faculty Room. A large photograph 
of the late Frank Bolles has been hung 
above the desk where he used to work, 
and the plaster bust of James Russell 
Lowell, which formed part of the Har- 
vard Exhibit at the World’s Fair, has 
been added to the collection. 

As a curiosity of undergraduate 
ethics, we reprint the following edito- 
rial paragraph from the Crimson of 
June 15, 1894: “Some time since the 
sign of the athletic manager, Mr. Her- 
bert H. White, was taken from its 
place. It was supposed that this had 
been done by gamins, but the sign was 
accidentally discovered in the room 
of one of the students. Such an act 
as this is altogether out of bounds. 
Whatever opinion a man may have as 
to the propriety of taking signs which 
belong to outsiders, it seems to us that 
there can be but one opinion as to the 
propriety of taking any sign used by 
members of the University. The theft, 
in that case, plainly loses all point and 
no excuse for it can be advanced. The 
name of the student we withhold, but 
it is for him to recognize that he has 
done a low thing.” 

In the annual competition for the 
English prize offered at Phillips An- 
dover Academy by graduates who have 
come to Harvard, the first prize of 
$15 was awarded to Donald Gordon, 
of Kyoto, Japan ; the second prize of 
$10 to Arthur William Ryder, of An- 
dover; Erie Alfred Starbuck, of An- 
dover received honorable mention. 

Among the officers of the Sons of the 
Revolution in Massachusetts, — which 
organization was inadvertently con- 
founded with the Sons of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, on p. 604, vol. ii, — 
are the following Harvard men : Pres., 
Col. Wm. L. Chase, ’76 ; vice-pres., 
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Clement K. Fay, ’67; historian, Fran- 
cis E. Abbot, 59; board of managers, 
Maj. Andrew Robeson, S. B., ’62; John 
W. Baker, M. D., ’81, U.S. N.; Ex- 
Gov. Wm. E. Russell, ’77, and James 
A. Noyes, ’83. 

A bronze or marble bust of Judge 
Henry F. French, L. S., ’34, to whose 
efforts the new public library at Ex- 
eter, N. H., mainly owes its existence, 
will doubtless be placed in the build- 
ing. He resided in Exeter from 1841 
to 1859, and during that time was 
County Solicitor, Bank Commissioner, 
and Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. In 1859 he removed to Mas- 
sachusetts, and was there Assistant 
District Attorney for the County of 
Suffolk and President of the State 
Agricultural College. In 1876 he was 
appointed Second Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and filled the office 
until the first accession of President 
Cleveland. He died at Concord, Mass., 
in 1885. 

Thomas J. Byrnes, M. S., has been 
appointed house surgeon in the Long 


Island Hospital, Boston Harbor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


«*, To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Prof. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has invited Flavel 
S. Thomas, M. D., ’74, to prepare “ A 
Dictionary of University Degrees ”’ 
for the International Education Series. 
It will be a book of about two hundred 
pages, showing what each of the two 
hundred degrees now conferred indi- 
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eates. It will also give the history, 
scholastic value, and rank of each de- 
gree. 

J.S. Diller, S. B., ’79, has issued in 
pamphlet form the following articles: 
“ Revolution in the Topography of the 
Pacific Coast, since the Auriferous 
Gravel Period,” “ Discovery of Devo- 
nian Rocks in California,” “The Shas- 
ta-Chico Series,” and “ Cretaceous and 
Early Tertiary of Northern California 
and Oregon.” 

In the Sanitarian for June, Dr. Wm. 
H. Thayer, ’41, pointed out some of the 
advantages of the Berkshire region, 
Mass., as a health resort. 

C. K. Bolton, ’90, has a sketch of 
the late Frank Bolles, in No. 5 of The 
Open Shelf — the bulletin of the Cleve- 
land, O., Public Library. 

“ A Year in Portugal, 1889-90,” by 
the late George B. Loring, ’38, who 
was Minister to Portugal, has been 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

In the Forum for July, Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, wrote on “The Manly 
Virtues and Practical Politics;” Pres. 
G. S. Hall, Ph. D.,’78, on “ Research, 
the Vital Spirit of Training,” and Dr. 
J. S. Billings, LL. D.,’86, on “The 
Health of Boston and Philadelphia.” 

Reynold W. Wilcox, M. D., ’81, 
had an article on “Uraemic Hemi- 
plegia,” in the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences for May. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July print- 
ed “The Home of Glooscap,” by the 
late Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82; “ Let- 
ters of Sidney Lanier,” edited by W. 
R. Thayer, ’81; “The Mayor and the 
City,” Harvey N. Shepard, ’71; ‘‘ Mon- 
etary Reform in San Domingo,” J. L. 
Laughlin, ’73. 

“The Significance of Pessimism,” 
by R. A. Holland, Jr., 88, and “ De- 
mocracy and the Poet,” by N. P. Gil- 
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man, S. T. B., ’71, appeared in the 
June New World. 

In the Sanitarian for July Dr. H. 
R. Storer, ’50, continues his list of 
medals, jetons, and tokens illustrative 
of sanitation. He has enumerated 
2,166 pieces. 

The Hon. T. A. Atkins, LL. B., ’60, 
has printed in pamphlet form “The 
Manor of Philipsburgh,’’ a paper read 
before the New York Historical Soci- 
ety on June 5. 

In the July Century Robert Grant, 
73, describes summer life along the 
North Shore. 

Scribner’s for August contained some 
letters of J. R. Lowell, ’38, to E. A. 
Poe, edited by G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 

In the August Ailantic Sidney La- 
nier’s Letters, edited by Wm. R. 
Thayer, ’81, were concluded; “August 
Birds in Cape Breton,” by the late 
Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82, “ The Col- 
lege Graduate and Public Life,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, and “ Pro- 
fessional Horsemen,” by H. C. Mer- 
win, 74, were also printed. 

A selection of the poems of Aubrey 
de Vere, with an introduction by Prof. 
G. E. Woodberry, ’77, has been pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Longmans, Green & Co., of New 
York, have acquired the plates and 
stock of all the works by Col. T. 
W. Higginson, 41, which will in fu- 
ture be included in their list of publi- 
cations. The purchase covers thirteen 
volumes, including the “ Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,” and the 
“Young Folks’ Book of American Ex- 
plorers.” 

The Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D., 
’91, has published a volume of “Ser- 
mons of Courage and Cheer.” (Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association: Boston.) 

“ The Individual and Social Factors 
of the Redemption of Society ” was 
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discussed by the Rev. C.J. Wood, ’75, 
in the Protestant Episcopal Review for 
May. 

Henry S. Nourse, ’53, has published 
a “ History of the Town of Harvard, 
Mass., 1732-1893.” It contains a map, 
a portrait of Warren Hapgood, and 
other plates. 

A new school “ History of the United 
States,” by John Fiske, ’63, is being 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Charles C. Jackson, ’63, has issued 
a pamphlet entitled, “Has Gold Ap- 
preciated ?”’ in which he controverts 
some of the arguments of the bimet- 
alists. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

In the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, vol. vii, 1894, Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, ’75, has an exhaustive 
account of “ The Dolls of the Tusayan 
Indians.” The article, accompanied 
by seven colored plates, has been re- 
printed in a large quarto pamphlet 
(E. J. Brill: Leiden). To the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist for July Dr. Fewkes 
also contributed ‘‘ A Study of Certain 
Figures in a Maya Codex,” which has 
been reprinted with illustrations. 

The New England Magazine for 
August published a long sketch of 
Wm. M. Hunt, ’44, with illustrations 
of his works. 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, is edit- 
ing for the Century some hitherto un- 
published letters of E. A. Poe. 

“ Historical Industries,’’ has been re- 
printed from the Yale Review for last 
May, by the historian, James Schouler, 
59. 

The Rey. C. D. Bradlee, *52, con- 
tributed to the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register for July a 
memoir of the late Dr. George C. 
Shattuck, ’31. It has been reissued in 
pamphlet form, with a portrait of Dr. 
Shattuck. 
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The Home Market Club of Boston 
have issued as a campaign pamphlet, 
“‘ Webster on Protection,” by the Rev. 
W. C. Wood, 60. Mr. Wood expects 
soon to publish “ Jesus in the Talmud,” 
a work in two volumes on which he 
has been long engaged. 

Edward Wheelwright, ’44, has re- 
printed from the Pubtications of The 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts his 
memoir of Francis Parkman, 744. It 
is especially rich in material referring 
to Parkman’s ancestry, boyhood, and 
college life, and is accompanied by a 
process portrait, from a full length 
photograph which shows the massive 
head, with its tremendous features, and 
the wiry form, little suggestive of the 
lifelong, heroic invalid. 

Volume IV of the Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaeology is en- 
tirely devoted to a description of “The 
Snake Ceremonials at Walpi,” by the 
editor, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 75, 
and his assistants, A. M. Stephen and 
the late J. G. Owens, Gr. Sch., ’92. 
The Snake Dance of the Hopi herein 
recorded lasted nine days, in August, 
1891. The various strange rites are 
described minutely, and an attempt is 
made to interpret their meaning, and 
to trace their origin. The volume is 
particularly rich in illustrations, of 
which several are colored. It is ded- 
icated to the memory of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, through whose munifi- 
cence the Southwestern Archaeological 
Expedition was supported and its pub- 
lications have been issued. 

Books received : “Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and the Participation of the 
Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Discoveries ;” by Dr. M. Kayserling. 
Translated from the Author’s manu- 
script by Dr. Charles Gross. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: New York.). 
“The Christian Ministry: Its Present 
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Claim and Attraction, and other Writ- 
ings,” by Theodore C. Pease, ’75. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Egbert 
C.Smyth. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. 
A Fragment of Autobiography. By 
Robert C. Winthrop, ’28. (Cam- 
bridge, 1894 ; privately printed.) It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Winthrop will 
add to these reminiscences, and print 
all ina volume accessible to the general 
public. The fragment which he has 
had printed for his friends refers to the 
foreigners of distinction with whom 
he became acquainted, either at Wash- 
ington during his Congressional career, 
or on his numerous tripsabroad. There 
were few celebrities of the past gen- 
eration whom he did not see and know. 
The Duke of Wellington and Samuel 
Rogers were still flourishing when he 
first went to London, in 1847, and he 
has entertaining recollections of both. 
Poets, statesmen, authors, and clergy- 
men pass in review before us, as he 
recalls their features or some incident 
of his meeting with them. And the 
list is not confined to British celebrities, 
for Mr. Winthrop saw on the Conti- 
nent Louis Napoleon, Pius [X, Cavour, 
and others, whose names look large in 
modern history. He writes of all as 
he might describe them to friends 
gathered at his fireside. 

— Two recent issues of the Athe- 
naeum Press Series (Ginn: Boston) de- 
serve mention. The first is Selections 
Jrom the Poetry and Prose of Thomas 
Gray, edited by Wm. Lyon Phelps, 
A. M., 91, who has done his work with 
minute care. As always when deal- 
ing with editions like this, the reader 
will find cases where the editor will 
seem to him to have left too little to 
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the imagination. For example, the 
note to line 87 of the “ Elegy ”’ reads: 
“Precincts. This word, and the phrase 
‘pleasing anxious being,’ sound thor- 
oughly Augustan; no wonder Dr. 
Johnson thought this stanza especially 
fine.” But, after all, this over-eager- 
ness to say something about every- 
thing, which is so characteristic of 
contemporary editors, gives us the as- 
surance that, though some trivialities 
may be unduly dignified by notice, the 
really important points will not be 
overlooked. The value of the vol- 
ume is enhanced by a short essay on 
“Gray’s Knowledge of Old Norse,” 
by Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82. It is 
significant of the quality of Gray’s 
genius that his best poems and suffi- 
cient specimens of his prose can all be 
comprised in 125 pages ; his product 
was small, but it is all pure gold. The 
second volume comprises Selections 
rom the Essays of Francis Jeffrey, 
edited by Lewis E. Gates, ’84, who 
throws a somewhat aggressive per- 
sonality into his notes. On the first 
page of his introduction he astonishes 
us by the assertion that Jeffrey suf- 
fered because Coleridge and Words- 
worth persuaded the public to take 
their poetry at their own valuation, 
but that now Wordsworth’s mystical 
view of life has fallen into disfavor, so 
that Jeffrey is coming to be regarded 
as a great critic again. If the instruc- 
tors who teach English literature to 
Harvard students really hold this 
opinion of Wordsworth, we believe 
that they will find very little agree- 
ment among educated men who have 
not had the benefit of their instruc- 
tion. Mr. Gates, having thus at the 
outset started our distrust, goes on to 
give a fairly good account of Jeffrey’s 
work, together with a brief statement 
of the early critical periodicals in 
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Great Britain. The essays, and frag- 
ments of essays, selected as represen- 
tative, are well chosen to illustrate 
the range of Jeffrey’s powers. It is 
not small praise to say that they are 
still worth reading for their own sake, 
and not merely because they are land- 
marks in literary criticism. In the 
notes Mr. Gates has a chance to dis- 
play his diligence in research and to 
discuss some of the topics broached by 
Jeffrey in the text. 

— It was an excellent plan to print 
in a single volume the three dramas 
composing Schiller’s Wallenstein, as Dr. 
W. H. Carruth, Ph. D., ’89, has done. 
The book, though intended primarily 
for students, is so well bound and 
printed, besides being embellished by 
portraits, maps, and illustrations, that 
the general reader will find for it a 
place on his shelves. In an introduc- 
tion Dr. Carruth gives a résumé of the 
Thirty Years’ War, of the genesis of 
the plays, of Wallenstein’s character, 
and of the significance of the work. 
He has added also a list of persons, 
and he has made the notes at the end, 
though brief, sufficiently elucidatory. 
Strange to say there is no table of 
contents, although one would be use- 
ful in leading the reader quickly to 
the various editorial information. The 
work as a whole is an example of the 
better class of modern editions of 
classies in literature. (Henry Holt 
and Co. : New York.) 

—In The Princess Margarethe, John 
D. Barry, ’88, has written a fairy story 
which has the merit of being based on 
a good idea. The idea is that a little 
princess, chafing under the restraints 
of life in a palace, longed to be like 
ordinary little girls, free to play and 
romp without the chilling supervision 
of ladies-in-waiting and of titled gov- 
ernesses. This furnishes Mr. Barry 
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with several episodes full of suggestive 


contrasts. Parallel with the main 
theme is another, which concerns Mar- 
garethe’s father and mother, who are 
disappointed that she was not a prince. 
But when she dies they duly repent. 
The story is somewhat too long, and 
the double moral may seem too prom- 
inent to those juvenile readers who 
have a healthy love of fairy tales, but 
who do not like the moral application 
thereof. (G. M. Allen Co.: New 
York.) 

— Poems, by Langdon Elwyn Mitch- 
ell, L. S., 83-85. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) Over the pseudonym 
“John Philip Varley,” Mr. Mitchell 
has for several years contributed verse 
to the magazines, but the bulk of the 
present volume consists of poems not 
hitherto published. His intentions are 
the best, as any one who reads his 
counsel “To a Writer of the Day” 
can see. Much common sense, often 
wittily put, and a very serious and 
worthy ideal of the poet’s duties, dis- 
tinguish that production. His shorter 
poems lack the lyrie quality which 
alone makes lyrics live. This is due, 
perhaps, to Mr. Mitchell’s purpose to 
be no mere writer of jingles or slave 
to the artifices of metre, perhaps to a 
deficiency of musical endowment. 
Many of the sonnets are good, and 
there are descriptions of nature, and 
here and there striking thoughts and 
similes, which indicate that the writer’s 
intellectual substance is in advance of 
his artistic skill. As a man who takes 
poetry seriously, and who has the 
poet’s desire, if not yet the poet’s 
power of expression, Mr. Mitchell de- 
serves attention, and this volume may 
be the forerunner of something much 
better. 

— Car Trusts in the United States. 
By Gherardi Davis and G. Morgan 

VOL. II. — NO. 9. 10 
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Browne, Jr., 87. (New York, 1894.) 
This little pamphlet, as its title in- 
dicates to a lawyer, deals with ques- 
tions which have been the subject of 
important litigation during the last 
twenty years. The only previous ade- 
quate discussion of these questions is 
contained in a paper read by Francis 
Rawle, ’69, of Philadelphia, before the 
American Bar Association in 1885, and 
the lapse of nine years has made a 
restatement desirable. The authors 
have furnished this in a clear and 
convenient form. The practice of sell- 
ing and delivering chattels, with the 
condition that title shall not pass until 
the price has been paid, has long been 
common, and this kind of sale, first 
applied to rolling stock of railroads 
in 1868, with traditional acuteness by 
a Philadelphia lawyer, is the basis of 
the so-called car trusts. As in the 
case of conditional sales of other chat- 
tels, the apparent injustice of allowing 
the vendor’s title to prevail over that 
of purchasers or mortgagees claiming 
under a vendee in possession and hav- 
ing the ordinary incidents of title, has 
given rise to litigation and conflicting 
judicial decisions. And as in the case 
of conditional sales of other chattels 
also, the practical way out of besetting 
difficulties has been found in statutes 
requiring such sales of rolling stock 
to be publicly recorded as a condition 
of their validity against third persons. 
Though the first of such statutes was 
not passed until 1883, they have now 
been enacted in twenty-six States. A 
very valuable part of the work of 
Messrs. Davis and Browne is the table 
of these statutes at the end of their 
pamphlet. 

— Number Work in Nature Study. 
Part I. By Wilbur S. Jackman, ’84. 
(Published by the Author: Chicago.) 
An attempt is made in this book to 
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make room for Science work in the 
elementary schools by a union of Sci- 
ence and Arithmetic. Pupils are asked 
to make a large number of observa- 
tions in Zoilogy, Botany, Physics, Me- 
teorology, Astronomy, Geography, and 
Mineralogy, and then to deduce cer- 
tain facts and laws by arithmetical 
processes. 
require the use of integers and frac- 


The problems thus given 


tions, ratio, and percentage, as well 
as either compound numbers or the 
Metrie System. 
to absorb all this arithmetical work by 
his work in Science. This is a wide 
departure from the customary way of 
first learning the processes of Arith- 


The pupil is expected 


metic, and then applying them wher- 
ever necessary. It seems very doubt- 
ful if the average teacher and pupil 
are ready for such a radical change. 
The book, however, contains many 
useful suggestions to a live teacher in 
the elementary grades, for many of 


the hints therein given may be used 
without necessarily following the 


methods indicated by the author. 

— Cartier to Frontenac. Geograph- 
ical Discovery in the Interior of North 
America in its Historical Relations. 
1534-1700. With full Cartographical 
Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By Justin Winsor, 753. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 
To any one familiar with the subject- 
matter of this volume it is needless 
to say that the title is indicative of 
the contents; but for the benefit of 
those who are not so fortunate, it may 
be well to add that although there is 
not to-day a foot of the North Amer- 
that 
French, yet, within certain limits, they 


ican continent belongs to the 
were the first to penetrate into its in- 
terior, and, consequently, they are en- 
titled to the credit of making it known 
to the world, various as may have been 
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the sources of the maps and map-mak- 
ers of that day. For many reasons, 
the westward progress of the English 
was slow. Even as late as A. p. 1700, 
nearly a hundred years after the set- 
tlement at Jamestown (1607), and at 
Quebee (1608), the English were still 
confined to the relatively narrow strip 
that lies between the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic, whilst their 
Gallie neighbors, thanks to the neces- 
sities of the fur trade and the enthu- 
siasm of the missionaries, had followed 
up the St. Lawrence to its source, and 
floated down the Mississippi from the 
Falls of St. Anthony to its outlet in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Indeed, in the 
history of this region there is nothing 
more remarkable than the contrast 
between the rapid advance of the 
French into the interior and the slow 
and steady movement of the English 
in the same direction. Without stop- 
ping to inquire into the causes of this 
unequal rate of progress, it may per- 
haps help us to appreciate it if we 
reflect that in 1634, only about a year 
after the arrival of Lord Baltimore’s 
colony in Maryland, Nicolet, a French- 
man (p. 149), stood upon the dividing 
ridge that separates the waters of 
Lake Michigan from those of the Mis- 
sissippi; and in 1672, before Philadel- 
phia was founded, the Jesuits had 
circumnavigated Lake Superior and 
mapped (p. 209) its shores with rea- 
sonable fidelity. 
to dwell upon this point. 


dut it is unnecessary 
Suffice it to 
say that, among historical writers, 
Parkman has, in a way, made this 
field his own; and in his fascinating 
pages it is easy to follow the trader 
and the no less venturesome mission- 
ary as they plunged into the forest, 
and established posts or missions wher- 
ever there was a promise of a com- 
mercial or a spiritual harvest. 
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With the field thus occupied, it 
would seem as if any further attempt 
at investigation within its limits must 
result in threshing old straw. This, 
however, has not proved to be the 
vase, for Mr. Winsor has opened anew 
path, and preserving only so much of 
the historic record as serves to bind 
together the different portions of his 
narrative, he gives us an account of 
the explorations of the French along 
the St. Lawrence and in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, so far as it can be gath- 
ered from a study of the maps of the 
time. In other words, by the aid of 
maps and sketches he shows us the 
progress of discovery in all that region 
instead of telling us about it. His 
appeal is to the eye, and, roughly 
speaking, his work may be styled a 
cartographic history of New France, 
though it is proper to add that he 
includes not only maps of such dis- 
coveries as were actually made, but 
also others in which ideas of what it 
was supposed would be found in the 
course of future explorations were duly 
set forth. Of course, maps made after 
this fashion were often grossly inaccu- 
ate, though it would be a mistake to 
suppose that they were devoid of in- 
terest. 

For work of this kind Mr. Winsor 
is well fitted. As Librarian of Har- 
vard College he has the care of, per- 
haps, the finest collection of early maps 
of America in the country, and his 
reputation for cartographic lore is such 
as to enlist the sympathy and assist- 
ance of students everywhere. <Ac- 
cordingly he has been able to bring 
together a series of nearly a hundred 
maps and charts,—a sort of pano- 
rama, in which it is possible, even for 
an untrained eye, to follow the pro- 
gress of discovery from the arrival of 
the Breton fishermen in the Gulf of 


St. Lawrence early in the 16th cen- 
tury, until La Salle, in 1682, planted 
the arms of France at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and took formal pos- 
session of all that valley in the name 
of his king. To note the differences 
and peculiarities of these maps, or 
even to enumerate them, were a weari- 
some task, and we content ourselves 
with calling attention to the thoroughly 
satisfactory way in which they tell the 
story of French exploration in Amer- 
ica, and with indorsing this new de- 
parture in historical composition. 

But whilst we have only words of 
commendation for Mr. Winsor’s meth- 
od, it is matter of regret that some of 
the maps (pp. 3, 53, ete.) are on such 
a minute scale that the names of places 
are practically illegible. We may also 
add that there are occasional instances 
of careless writing that mar otherwise 
harmonious work. For example, we 
confess that we do not understand 
what is meant when we are told (p. 
130) that “the institutions of the 
European past were to be evolved 
amid the American forests, and just 
at a time when there was already 
planned among the neighboring Eng- 
lish, in the compact of the Mayflower, 
a departure from the Old World prin- 
ciples of entail and primogeniture in 
the elevation of equal rights.” So, 
too, the statement (p. 241) that the 
Troquois foreed the Shawnee Indians 
“back into the valley of the Tennes- 
see’ is probably a lapse of the pen, 
as it was the Cumberland and not the 
Tennessee that was known on some 
of the early French charts as the 
“River of the Chaouanons.” But 
enough of fault-finding. ‘It is at best 
a thankless office, especially when, as 
in the present case, we have so much 
to be grateful for, and when the errors, 
or rather lapses, relate to matters of 
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detail or to insignificant side issues, 
and have no bearing upon the record 
itself. 

—A Student’s Manual of a Labora- 
tory Course in Physical Measurements, 
By Wallace Clement Sabine, A. M., 
*88. (Ginn & Co.: Boston.) This 
book is a worthy successor to Hall 
and Bergen’s “ Physics,” which was 
published two years ago. College 
men who have not followed the work 
of the Physics Department do not 
realize the changes that have taken 
place in its methods of instruction 
within the last decade. The method 
of memorizing facts is almost entirely 
a thing of the past. The student now 
finds out facts by his own investiga- 
tion with a judicious instructor as his 
guide, thus developing a keenness of 
observation and giving a start on the 
road toward independent investiga- 
tions. The educational world owes 
a great debt of gratitude to the work- 
ers at the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory who have brought about this 
change by introducing methods which 
need but cheap apparatus and by de- 
signing much of this apparatus. The 
preparatory schools have ably sec- 


onded these efforts, as 
the fact that last year 358 were pre- 
pared for the elementary entrance ex- 


s shown by 


amination in Physics by the labora- 
tory method to 135 by the text-book 
method. This is certainly a great ad- 
vance, for the first examinations in the 
laboratory method were not given till 
1887. The second course in Physics, 
however, has as yet made but little 
headway in the preparatory schools, 
for during the last four years but 2% 
candidates have offered this subject at 
the entrance examinations. But in 
college it finds much favor ; in 1892- 
93 there were 81 students to take the 
course. Mr. Sabine’s book is a man- 
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ual designed to cover the ground of 
this advanced course, which is known 
in college as “Physics C.” It is a 
book to be used only where there is an 
instructor fully conversant with the 
work, but in such hands the best of 
results ought to follow. The experi- 
ments, 72 in number, are arranged in 
the following groups : Mechanics, 18 ; 
Sound, 5; Heat, 7; Light, 17; Mag- 
netism and Electricity, 25. They 
have all stood the test of practical 
use, which is the best possible for any 
text-book. For several years the sub- 
ject-matter of the book has been given 
in lecture form, and it is a great con- 
venience to have it now in print. It 
is to be hoped that many of the smaller 
colleges will follow in the wake of Har- 
yard and model their work on the two 
courses given in Hall and Bergen’s 
“ Physics ” and in Mr. Sabine’s book. 
Although the latter has been pub- 
lished primarily for Harvard students, 
it deserves to have an extended use 
elsewhere. 

—The Use of Governmental Maps in 
Schools. By W.M. Davis, S. B., ’69, C. 
F. King, and G. L. Collie (Holt: New 
York). Probably a great proportion of 
the teachers interested in the subject 
of geography was unable to understand 
and appreciate the majority report of 
the Conference on Geography, pub- 
lished in the recent “Report of the 
Committee on Secondary School Stud- 
ies,” so far as it concerned advanced 
study. It was only possible within 
the limits of that report to present in 
the abstract a partial outline of the 
new method of treating the subject of 
physical geography; enough was stated 
to mystify many teachers, but to make 
many others realize that there has 
been a progressive change in the higher 
study of geography. It is the fune- 
tion of another report prepared by a 
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sub-committee of the Conference on 
Geography to clear away much that 
might seem obscure in the first, and 
all who dissent from the first report 
should read the second carefully be- 
fore condemning the new method in 
geography. “The Use of Govern- 
mental Maps in Schools” will prove 
an etiective means of improving the 
quality of geographic teaching. All 
teachers can find use for it, and few 
can fail to profit by the new examples 
of old features offered, even though 
new suggestions are not found. Had 
nothing more been done than to call 
attention to the fact that excellent 
maps of different sorts are easily avail- 
able for schools, a service of great 
value would have been rendered, while 
the careful selection from the total 
number of sheets of those presenting 
typical geographic forms leaves no ex- 
cuse for a failure to use the materials. 
The brief descriptions and explana- 
tions appended will be assimilated im- 
mediately in part, and for the remain- 
ing part will enforce upon the mind 
the necessity of the new text-book in 
physical geography, now contemplated 
by Professor Davis. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


1871. Edward Osgood Otis to Marion 
Faxon, at Boston, June 6. 

1872. Henry Middleton Fisher to 
Mary Elwyn Wharton, at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., June 28. 

1873. Edward Sherman Dodge to 
Mary Sweetser Stevens, at Bos- 
ton, July 3. 

1877. Arthur Perrin to Mary Cornelia 
Schlesinger, at Brookline, July 
31. 

1880. William George Taylor to 


Frances Chamberlain Brown 
Miner, at Winchester, IIl., June 
21. 

1881. Thomas Parker Ivy to Julia 
Dalton Nesmith, at Lowell, 
Jan. 31. 

1881. Frank Smith Williams to Laura 
Fitch, at Cincinnati, O., June 6. 

1882. John Sidney Webb to Linda 
Hutchinson Ball, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 2. 

LL. B., 1883. Samuel Hanson Ord- 
way to Frances Hunt Throop, 
at New York, N. Y., May 30. 

1883. George Jonathan Porter to Ju- 
lia Marvin, at Boston, June 6. 

1884. Bertram Ellis to Margaret 
Louise Wheeler, at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., June 20. 

1884. Simeon Mills Hayes to Hetty 
Cornwell Brisbine, at St. Paul, 
Minn., April 19. 

1886. Frank Alexander Kendall to 
Blanche Newell Esty, at Fram- 
ingham, June 27. 

1887. John Henry Gray to Helen 
Rockwell Bliss, at New Haven, 
Conn., June 14. 

1887. Thomas Hunt to Caroline Spei- 
den, at New York, N. Y., June 
19. 

S. B., 1887. George Howard Parker 
to Louise Merritt Stabler, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15. 

1887. Philip Sidney Rust to Harriet 
Widdifield Fireng, at Glen 
Ridge, N. J., June 2. 

1889. Charles Benedict Davenport to 
Anna G. Crotty, at Burlington, 
Kan., June 23. 

1889. William Gibbons Rantoul to 
Eleanor Salisbury Driver, at 
Beverly, June 13. 

[1891.] James Beaumont Noyes to 
Mary D. Bartlett, at Lynn, July 


9 


1891. Robert Treat Whitehouse to 
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Florence Brooks, at Augusta, 
Me., June 19. 

1892. Maurice Henry Ewer to Ger- 
trude Sophie Durkee, at Dor- 
chester, June 6. 

1892. Arthur Baleom Webber to Ada 
Lillian Briggs, at Cambridge, 
June 26. 

1892. Robert Ephraim Leach to Kate 
Eliza Woodward, at Indepen- 
dence, Iowa, June 28. 

1893. Charles Pratt Huntington to 
Maude Mary Baly, at Florence, 
Italy, May 5. 

Ph. D., 1893. Charles Atwood Kofoid 
to Carrie Prudence Winter, at 
Middlefield, Conn., June 30. 

1893. Frederick Winsor to Mary 
Paine, at Weston, June 18. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Jury 31, 1894. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 


1749. William Tidmarsh, b. 30 May, 
1733, at Boston; lost at sea 
1759. 

1828. John Parker Tarbell, b. 30 Aug., 
1807, at Cambridge; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 May, 1894. 

1833. Waldo Higginson, b. 1 May, 
1814, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
4 May, 1894. 

1840. Henry Colman Kimball, b. 
25 Feb., 1820, at Hingham ; 
drowned off Block Island, 10 
May, 1894, 

1848. Walter Patterson Tillman, b. 
9 Aug., 1828, at Troy, N. Y.; 
d. at Troy, N. Y., 29 May, 
1894. 

1851. Charles Cushing Mitchell, b. 31 
Dec., 1829, at Bridgewater; d. 


1852. 


1854. 


1878. 


1883. 


1884. 


1887. 


1890. 


1890. 
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at New Orleans, La., 22 May, 
1894. 
Russell Mortimer Williams, b. 
27 Sept., 1830, at Parkman, O.; 
d. at Hastings, Neb., 14 May, 
1892. 


3. Charles Edward Briggs, M. D., 


b. 6 April, 1833, at Boston; d. 
at Boston, 17 June, 1894. 


. Winslow Warren Sever, Rev. 
’ b] 


b. 31 Jan. 1832, at Kingston; 
d. at Lee, 15 July, 1894. 


. William Inskeep Shreve, b. 27 


June, 1832, at Lawrenceville, 
N. J.; d. at Westfield, N. J., 
10 May, 1894. 

Jules Joseph Carritre, b. 11 
Feb., 1835, at New Orleans, 
La.; d. at Paris, France, 


1889 (?). 


37. Edward Jackson Lowell, b. 18 


Oct., 1845, at Boston; d. at Co- 
tuit 11 May, 1894. 


. George Irwin Haven, b. 15 


Aug., 1851, at Cincinnati, O.; 
disappeared at New York city, 
22 Aug. 1885. 

William Ethan Allen, b. 22 
Nov., 1856, at Worcester; d. 
at Worcester, 7 Nov., 1893. 
Robert Emmet O’Callaghan, 
LL. B., b. 7 Oct., 1862, at Mil- 
ford ; d. at New York, N. Y., 
16 May, 1894. 

George Andrew Stewart, b. 26 
Sept., 1862, at South Boston ; 
d. at Boston, 21 June, 1894. 
Benjamin Francis Cox, b. 29 
Oct., 1863, at Salem; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 June, 1894. 

Thomas Chester Chard, b. 23 
July, 1866, at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
d. at Buffalo, N. Y., 7 Nov., 
1893. 

Samuel Dexter, b. 30 Nov. 1867, 
at Chicago, Ill.; d. at Boston, 
4 May, 1894. 














1894.] 


1890. 


1893. 


1853. 


1856. 


1859. 


1866. 


1867. 


1869. 


1872. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


Aylmer Draper Pond, b. 6 April, 
1868, at West Dedham; d. at 
Point Allerton, Hull, 14 Aug., 
1893. 

Benjamin Hill Rounsaville, b. 
16 April, 1862, near Camden, 
Ark.; d. at Tamworth, N. H., 
20 June, 1894. 


Medical School. 


Joaquim Antonio Alves Ribeiro, 
d. at [Aracaty Ceara, Brazil], 
1862. 

Charles Wesley Fillmore, b. 22 
July, 1828, at Nantucket; d.at 
Providence, R.I., 4 June, 1893. 
Maurice King Hartnett, b. in 
Ireland ; d. at South Boston, 
14 May, 1894. 

Edwin Jeremiah Morgan, b. 30 
Nov., 1835, at Bridgewater, 
N.H.; d. at Oneonta, N. Y., 14 
Jan., 1893. 

Albert De Wolf, d. at Kent- 
ville, N. S., 3 July, 1879. 
William Henry Logan, b. 23 
March, 1837, at Gay’s River, 
N. S.; d. at Manchioneal, Ja- 
maica, W. I., 15 Oct., 1885. 
Samuel Moore, b. 13 Feb., 
1845, at Shubenacadie, N.S., 
d. at Weedsport, N. Y., 14 
Noy., 1885. 

Lewis Jonathan Warren, b. 15 
April, 1850, at Killingly, Conn.; 
d. at Clay Center, Kan., 4 Dee. 
1893. 

Samuel Bartlett Clarke, b. 6 
July, 1858, at Salem; d. at 
Boston, 23 June, 1894. 
William Frost Cunningham, d. 
at Leamington, Eng., 5 June, 
1894. 

Edgar Chester Atkins, b. 6 
March, 1858, [Marlboro’] ; d. 
at Riverside, Cal. 5 July, 
1894, 


Necrology. 
1889. 


1889. 


1870. 


1837. 


1846. 


1860. 


1863. 


1894. 


1852. 


1876. 
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David Seott Moncrieff, b. 9 
Feb., 1865, at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; drowned near the mouth 
of the Amur River, Siberia, 11 
Aug. 1893. 

Albert Cushman Stanard, b. 15 
May, 1864, at La Moille, Il. ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 19 
March, 1894. 


Dental School. 


Frank Edward Ward, b. 14 
Sept., 1837, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; d. at New Bedford, 14 
May, 1894. 


Law School. 


Aquila Bolton Caldwell, b. 11 
Feb., 1814, in Virginia; d. 18 
June, 1893. . 
Nathan Morse, b. 24 July, 1824, 
at Moultonboro’, N. H.; d. at 
Jamestown, R. I, 29 July, 
1894. 

Henry Cleveland Pratt, b. 8 
Sept., 1836, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
d. at Rosebank (formerly Clif- 
ton), Staten Island, N. Y., 10 
Sept., 1893. 

Alonzo Bond Wentworth, b. 28 
March, 1840, at Somersworth, 
N. H; d. at Dedham, 12 July, 
1894, 

William Campbell Trusdell, b. 
20 Oct., 1869, at Newark, N.J.; 
drowned at Boston, 13 May, 
1894. 


Divinity School. 
Sylvan Stanley Hunting, b. 22 
March, 1826, at New London, 
N. H.; d. at Des Moines, Ia., 
2 June, 1894. 


Honorary Graduates. 


(LL. D.) William Dwight Whit- 
ney, b. 9. Feb., 1827, at North- 
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ampton; d. at New Haven, 
Conn.,,7 June, 1894. 

1886. (LL. D.) Ezekiel Gilman Rob- 
inson, Rey., b. 23 March, 1815, 
at Attleborough; d. at Boston, 
12 June, 1894. 


Temporary Members. 


[1887.] Irving Samuel Meredith, b. 
at ; d. in Lexington, May 
8, 1894. 

[1894.] William Stevenson Hockley, 
b. at Paris, France, Oct. 5, 
1872 ; d. in Dorchester Bay, 
May 13, 1894. 

[1894.] John Farnum Brown, b. at 





[1894.] 


[L. S. 


[1895.] 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. II, p. 499 1. 9 from bottom, insert after Cooke Goodwin. 
1, 10 from bottom, for 6 read 7. 

p- 579, col. 2. In 1867 news, cancel item about F. P. Stearns. 

p- 603, col 2, 1. 4, for C. C. Smith, A. M., ’90, read A. M., ’87. 

p- 604, col 1, 1.18, insert American. 

p- 604, col. 2,1. 2 from bottom, cancel item about H. A. Hill. 


[September, 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 19, 
1873 ; d. in Dorchester Bay, 
May 13, 1894. 

Franklin Whitall, b. at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Oct. 11, 1871; 
d. in Dorchester Bay, May 13, 
1894. 

1894.] William Campbell 
Trusdell, b. at. Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 20, 1869 ; d. in Dorches- 
ter Bay, May 13, 1894. 
Edwin Stanton Bach, b. at 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 15, 
1874; d. in Dorchester Bay, 
May 13, 1894. 
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